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MAHA-BODHI 


Founded by the Ai^acarika Dharmapala 

Fpntt Bwre fwiT^wpin fwwt ^ irsi* ’irfiH 

TrfT^t«t*5 «Tw3 ^aifpni %^iiTr»a^* ’Jftw 'TWi^ I 

"Co ye, O Bktkkfins, and urani^er forth for the gain of (fce 
many, /or the timlfare of the marty, m compaswon for the icortd. 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gaJ» one/ merj- 
Proclaim. O Bhikkho*. the Doctrine glorioue, preach ye a life 
of fteJmcM. perfcci and pure.”—M aHaVACCA. VtNAYA PttaKA. 


VoimiV l JANUARY. 


255 G 2 JIADI^NT 

When a ray of sunlight paw^ 

Through a prism of CTyatal cloafi 
Glonuo» m ihe rainbow’s colours 
Sevenfold 'tvnll reappear. 

V So if thou thy mind art keeping 

Free from taint of self and sin. 

All thy life in grace and virtue 
Shall reveal the Light within. 

Truth* compaasion, joy and wisdom. 
Calmness, strength and purity— 
Like the rainbow's aevenfoltl splendour 
Theae shall radiate from thee* 

:?q 4 - 305 . 
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2 THE MAHA-»GDH] 

And on minda in d&ikn&aa lying 
Shall that blessed radiance shine. 

Guiding them to joy and fteedotn 
By it^ inSuciice henigEi. 

A. R. Zom 


REPORT ON THE BODH GAYA TEMPLE BY THE COMMITTEE 
APPOIIfTED BY THE AU INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
AND THE BIHAR PROVINCIAL HINDU MAHASABHA 

At a meeting of the Bihar Provincial Congresa Committee 
held on the l6tK of December, 1922^ at Gaya whicK was 
attended by several Buddhist monks from Ceylon and Burma a 
resolution Was passed tecommonding to the All India Congress 
ConmUttce to give tts sympathy and active support to any 
peaceful associatiori of the Buddhiati for die rescue of the Bodh 
Gaya temple. 

The 37th Session of the Indian National Congtess was held 
at Gaya during the Christmas weeli of 1922^ It was attended 
by a large numbej- of Buddhists from Burma as delegates headed 
hy Revd. U, Ottama and by Revd. S tin! Vasa from Ceylon. 
But as the Cangrest was busy disoussinp' the quesdon of entry 
into Legislative Councils which had aroused a heated con¬ 
troversy in the Congre^ and among CongreaBmen+ the quen- 
tion of Bodh Gaya was not taken up or discusacd by die Con¬ 
gress but was referred to the Working Committee lor disposal 
It wai* considered by that Cumnoittee which passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution on the 21st January, 1923 : __ 

Babu Rajendra Prasad is authorised to invasti^te the 
proposal of pladng the cuslrody of Bodh Gaya temple in 
Bnddhist hands and to tnake report to this Committee. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad is also empowered to co-opt suitable persons 
in the mvettigsdon.*' 
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For iMsofls wfiict It is not to mention here the 

invetitigiiHon could not be undertaken in 1923^ The Btiddhiata 
represented tbdr case again at the Congrera at Cocanada in 
December, I923| and the question was dificxjssed at some length 
in the Subjects Committee and the All India Congress Committee 
but was dropped. Buddhists from Burma, Ceylon and Nepal 
attended the Cdtigresa at Belgaon in Decetnbet, 1924^ and 
eamestly placed die case before the Subjects Committee, but 
it was decided to let the tnaitcr be dealt with by ihc All India 
Cbngresa Committee which passed a resolution on the 20th 
Deeenthef, 1924^ to the foilowing effects 

'"RegardiAg the question of the restoradon of die Bodh 
Gaya temple to the Buddhisti, resolved tliat Babu Rajendra 
Prasad he requested to go into the matter In terms of the 
Working Conmiittee resolution dated list January^ |92J and 
to present hia zejsort hy the end of January/* 

Bobu Rajendra Prasad accordingly put himself in com¬ 
munication with the representatives of the Buddhista and the 
Mahabodhj Society of Calcutta and the Mahanth of Bodh Ceya 
^tm 4 be also invited auggeittons and opinion* from the public 
in general and th^ bdindiiB in particular. As the Mahanth we* 
away fdfu Bodh Cay* it was not possible to meet him till some 
time in Aprih 1925. In the meantSme a njeetiiig of the Hindus 
was hdd at Patna which was addresied by the fiuddhisC repot- 
pentative Atr. Cpo nasinhfi and at which the questton was dis- 
cuased, but as the aitendance waa not Large, k was decided to 
convene another meeting which woa deme. Tbe attendance nt 
the Bccund rpoedng also was mngre, but a leaokition suggeit' 
ing the transfer of control of the temple of M»habodlu to » 
jotot comisittee of Hindiu and BuddhUta wi&s moved. In vieW 
of the fact that the Bibar Provincial Hindu Mahoaobba wbi 
going Portly to meet at Muzatforpuit it ww tledded the 
Patna meeting that the propoaed leKjlution should be pid}U«hed 
to poblie opinion and ooneideKd by the ProviBcinl Hindu 
Mahaaahha. The Mohaaabha met at Muxaffaipur on the 5th 
and bth April, 1925. and waa attended by about 4000 Hindus 
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repr«wnting bU shades of opinion Btid by the the AnBBBiika 
Dharniapals representing the Bi4ddhjst9. The resolution sug' 
gested by the Fatna meeting was considered and passed in a 
somewhat modified foim by an overwhelming majonty by the 
Mahasabha, only a few persons dissenting, The resolution, 
as finally adopted, translated into EnglLsh, is as follows:— 
"Lord Buddha is one of the ten Avatars of the Hindus 
and the Only Deity whom the Buddhists worahip. The temple 
of Bodh Gaya is, therefore, a sacred place fnrtKa) for the 
followers of both the religions. And it is a perfectly natural 
desire therefore, on the port of both the commutiitieE to keep 
this sacred place in their possession. Then at the present day 
the people of both the communities resort to the place for 
worship and ptaycr. People of both the communities desire 
that each of them should be freely allowed to offer worship and 
prayer in its own peculiar way. according to its customs and 
religious injunctions and that there should not be ofiered any 
obstacle in its way of doing so. This conference therefore is 
of opinion that the Buddhists of India should be offered due 
share in the management of the temple and the arrangement 
for the offering of worshio theiein. This Conference appoints 
the following Committee to make a report to the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha within three months as to the steps that should 
be taken to protect the common rights of both the Hindus and 
the Buddhists, It also requests the Mahanth of Bodh Gaya 
to render all possible help to the committee in the due and 
proper discharge of Its duties. This resolution will have 
nothing to do with the properties attached to the Math of 
Btjdh-Gaya. 

The convener of the Cbrnmittee shall be Babu Rajendra 
Pmsad and the^ quorum shall be formed of three persons. 

The following shall constitute the Committee 
(I) JVIaiiAnth of 

{2) TTie AnAgariJcA DhArmapala, 

(3) Swami Dayana nd+ 

(4) Babu Brajldahorc Praaad. 
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(5) Mr* K. P. Jftyaiwd* 

(6) Paramahanu. Ftatnodar Das^ alul 
(7} Babu Rajendra Piaaad. 

Babu Rajendia Prasad had an interview with the Mahanth 
of Bodh-Gaya in Aprils 1925, and requested him to let him 
have his views on the resolution of the HlikIu Mahasabha. 
After discusaingf the matter at some length the MahantK laid 
him that some of the prominent members of hiB Math had 
gene od pilgriniage and would return after about a couple 
of months and he would be able to give a definite answer after 
consulting them on their retom and he suggested that a meet¬ 
ing of the Hindu Mahasahlia Committee should he convened 
about July or AugUflt. He promised to send documenif throw¬ 
ing light on the matter under inquiry which he did subsequently 
and suggested that Babu Rajendra Prasad should visit Bodh- 
Gaya in the month of Aswin when Hindus in large numbers 
visit Bodh-Gaya on pilgrimage and once again between 
November and January which Is the seasan for Buddhist pih 
grimagep so that he might gee with his own eyes what the 
foUowers of the two faiths do at Bodh-Gaya. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad visited Bodh-Gaya in As win and saw Hindu pilgrimi 
aa also the Mahanth who lepeated his request that Babu 
Rajendra Prasad should see the Buddhist pilgrims also between 
November and January. A meeting of the Committee Was 
accordingly fixed for 4th November, 1925. but could not be held 
owing to the illness of Bahu R^fendra Prasad and a meeting 
waa foi the 5th December, 1925* It will be iroticcd that 
among the memhers of the Committee appointed by the Hindu 
Miihasahha are Swartti Da^'anand and the Mahanth of Bodh- 
Gaya, The former had agreed to join the Committee and Kad 
rrombed to attend its meeting but unfortunately* for some 
reason not known to the other members, did not come on the 
date fixed ^ The Mahanth of Bodh-Gaya in response to the 
notice convening the meetimr for the 4th November wrote 
definitely refusing to be a member of the Committee or to 
have an3^hing to do vfith it. The Anagarita Dharmapala having 
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gpnc aWfiy to Eurapo the Buddhiaia lire repreaeiiled hy Mr. 
Devapriya WBlisinha atid Mr, P. P. Striwanlaiie, Atooai^ the 
metnb«i3 of the Comtiuttee Babu Rrajhbhort Prasad. Parama- 
haiisa Ramodar Oas Sadhu and Babit Rajendxa Prasad ntet at 
Bodh-Gaya and Gaya on the 5th and hth December, inflected 
the temple and its piecinctE artd recorded evidence of some res¬ 
pectable persons of Gaya, The Mahatidi was requested to place 
his aide of the case before the Committee but did not rh o^w ie 
l» appear or to be represented. The members of the Com- 
mittee saw him |KnonaJ|y at his Math but he contented him¬ 
self with saying that he had already jd^ei) the papers »n d 
documents and that Babu Raiendra Prasad had men what psT 
grinu did and that he had nerther ever had nor would have 
anything to do with the Committee, Oti bemg asked as to 
what reply he would give regwdintt the reaolutkm of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, an answer to which he had promised after 
consdtmB the other members of his Math on their retimi from 
pilgiiinage. he said he had notlung further to add to what he 
had already said. IMale it is uidortumite that the Mahanth 
was not fonnaliy represented before the Gjnmmttee. it may 
be stated that be had given copies of documeula in his p^iwro 
don Hupporting ha case, and his pleader Babu Rameshwar 
Prasid and Pundit Dhaiamdiitt, who we believe is his agent 
in this matter, attended when evidence was recorded and the 
foinwr drew attention of the Cammittee lo some in 

some books and suggested some questions to be asked of the 
witnesses. At a later stage when this teport was bejng pro. 
pared Babu Rameshwor Prasad. Vakil now fomially repre 
sentmg the Mabanth, appeared before the Committee, pro, 
duced cettaio documentary evidence and disenssed at gieat 
length the question with the Committee. The report has been 
prepared after consultation with Mr. K, P. JayasWal, a member 
of the Cammittee, who could not attend the Gaya sitliqg of the 
commiUee, 

It was expected that it would be t«ssible to arrive at some 
amicable airangemeBt with the Mahanth which would be 
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acccpUibie wid fair to all parties C€nn?emed, and tke Hinchi 
Mahasabha had passed the resoltitial) In the form it did in ithat 
bope^ But ivhcn the members of the Committee visited Bodh 
Gaya the attitude of the Mahauth made tt abundantly cleai that 
it wa« A pro&ties 4 buamess to talk to him on the subject from 
that point of view* As the matter under investigalion b one 
of great national importance and of some ddicacy Babu 
Rajendra Prasad under the powers given to him by the 
resolution quoted above has co-opted Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
Babu Braikinhore Prasad and Prahamahans Ramodar Das 
Sadhu^ in the investigation under the Congress Cominittce 
resolution and this report on their behalf is being submitted to 
the All-India Congress Committee and the Hindu Mahnsafaha. 

The case of the Buddhists and the Mahaiith may be shortly 
stated as follows — 

The Buodhibt Ca5E, 

The Biiddbiata say that the Bodhi druinB or Bodhl tree is 
regarded as a modt sacred thing hy them, as the Lord Buddha 
attamed enlightenment under that tree. The temple that 
stands by the side of the tree stands on a spot hallowed by the 
attainrnent of Biiddhahood by Lord Buddha and the whole 
locality is sacred to them in the same way as Mecca is to the 
Moslem, Jenisalem to the Christian and Ajodhya or Muttra or 
Kashi is to the Hindu. The temple, they say, was built by 
Buddhists and repaired by them from time to dme and vitiled 
by Buddhist pilgrims from China, Ceylon, Burma and other 
places. It continued to be in their possession and in good 
condition up to the !4th Century and thereafter it was neglected 
and fdl into disrepair^ In I SI'S it was repaired by the King of 
Burma, and again between 1S75—^1804 the King of Burma had 
it restored at great cost with the help of the British Government 
which also spent money in the act of restoration. TTie 
Burmese King also built a rest house near the tetnpfe for 
Buddhiat pilgrims and Bhikahua and they occnjpied it for several 
years till they w&e ejected from it by the Mahanth. The 
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BuddhifltB enjoyed fuU liberty of worahip but interference com* 
menced about the end of ffl9l wKen the preserit Incumbent 
KrisbuR Dayal Ciri became rhe Mabantb, The Ana^ika 
Dharmapala brought an image of igreat sanctity and anti<]uity 
from Japan wbicb bad been pre«ented to him by the Japanese 
Higb Priest for installation on the Upper Boor of tlie temple 
which ta regarded as the sanctum sanctomm m it but was 
prevented from installing it by die Mahanth's men who 
assaulted him and his associates- A criminal case resulted in 
the conviction of the assailants by the District Magistrate but 
they were acquitted by the High Court of Calcutta^ As a result 
of a second litigation they were ejected from the Burmese rest 
house, TTiey say that the Mahantb who is a Saivite has no right 
to the temple and its precincts, that the temple has never, until 
the dispute arose, been regarded as a Hindu temple, that there 
is practically no wonihip conducted In it on behalf of the 
Mahantb and whatever is done is In a form repugnant to 
Buddhist ^ntiments, and is only a camouflage to bolster up his 
claim to it and that they should be placed in exclusive charge 
of it. In worda of The Anagarika Dharmapala what the 
Buddhists require are the Following:— 

(ol to Worship, [ueditate, ofler flowers according to 
Buddhist methods at Bodh-gaya. 

(h) Brahmaebaris, Upasakas, UpaBikas, Bhikahus. to live 
unmolested at Bodh*Caya, 

(c) tbe Mahanth being a Sa.ivite should not be allowed to 
appoint menials to dcaecrate the holy Images 
inside the temple. 

(d| Tbe Bodbi^tree worehipped by the Buddhists to the 
We*t of the temple be set apart for their exclusive 
worship as was intended by the late General 
Oinnin^iam who planted a separate Bodhi*tree for 
the Hindus to worship. 

(e) The oflerings made to the Lord Buddha by Buddhists 
should not be removed by the Mahanth, 

(/) To build a parihhoga house as directed by the King 
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of Burma and to* deposit aJl iraluabies offered by 
Buddhists therem. 

(g) A Buddhist Chowkidar to be appointed to look after 
the Buddhist pilgrims staying in the Mahabodhi 
DharinaahaJa erected by the Mababodhi Sabha. 

(#i) No Japanese pilgrims to have negotiations with the 
Mahanth of a political nature. 

(i) No animals to be sacrificed within the precincta of the 
temple : no liquor to be brought withm the sacred 
area, 

(;^ More cottages to be bwilt for the pilgrims who intend 
to pass their days in prayer and meditation at 
Bodh-Gaya^ 

(y The ex-officio President and General Secretary of the 
Maha-BodhJ Society to be membejf* of the General 
Committee which sbaU be formed hereafter with 
the consent of the Buddhists* Hindus and British 
Government* 

To start an imscct&rbn Buddhist College at Bodh- 
Gaya for students of all creeds and castea on the 
basis of the Natanda UmveraUy. 

{m\ No movement to he set on foot at BodK-Caya which 
shall not win the confidence of the British Indian 
Government, 

Apart from certam detaila regarding the mode of worship 
and up-keep of the temple, the other Buddhists whom we met 
have generally agreed that faiUttg a complete transfer of the 
conp-ol of the temple to Buddhists* they would be satisfied with 
a joint committee of management of Hindus end Buddhists. 

The Mahanth‘s Case* 

The Mahanth says that the temple is a Hindu temple 
which was originally built by Hmdiia. Lord Buddha « onh of 
the Avatars of Vishnu and as such is worshipped by Hindus. 
The great image which is now seen in the gToimd-flMir cluirabei 
of the temple was installed after Pron-prcifishlhii with the 
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MaiHras of ViaKnu Bliagawan. Hindu pi^rima visit Bodh-Caya 
in Wge numbort to offer Pinda to dietr ancestora. The 
MaKnntK and fiia spiritual ancestots have been in posaea^on of 
the temple and its precintts since the sixteenth century when 
his anceator came and settled there. While he conducts 
worship in the Hindu form, perfect liberty is given to the 
Buddhista who are not interfered with or molested in any way 
and we allowed to worship as they please. He has received 
all presents and offetings from time immemorial. The 
Buddhists have no right whatever beyond the right of worship 
which they enjoy at present and their preaent agitation is 
Bpufious and unreal. In any case there is no reason why he 
should be disturbed from possession. 

The following points arise for consideration. 

(A) Is the temple a Buddhist or a Hindu temple? Was it 

built by the Buddhista or by the Hindus, and what 
has been hs history? 

(B) What is the position of Buddha in die Hindu 

pantheon 7 

(Q Do the Hindus worship Lord Buddha in the temple, 
tf so how is worship done by the Hindus and 
Buddhists reapecUvely at Bodh-Caya at present? 

(D) What are the rights of the Mahanth and the Buddhists 
to the temple lespectTvely } 


A—HiSTOfty OF THE TeMPLE. 

The best and the earliest records available in which 
menhon „ made of the Bodh-Gaya Temple am the travel* of 
e u dhist travelleri. Fa Hian who is said to have travelled 
m Inia m the hegimiing of the 5th Century A. C menHons the 
emple as aJw ^e monastery attached to it. He says. "At the 
pl^e where Buddha attained to perfect wisdom, there are three 
monj^en« m all of which there are monks residing. Tlie 
es o their f? the) people around supply the necessities of 
these monks with an abundant sufficiency of what they require. 
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SO that there is no lack or atinl. The disciplinary rules are 
strictly observed by tbem... 

The places of the four great topes have been hied, and 
handed down without break since Buddha attained to Nirvana. 
Those four great topes are those at the places where Buddha 
was bom : ul^here he attained ta t^^sdom ; where he began to 
move the wheel of Idis Law ; and where He attained to Paii- 
nirvana". (Vide Translation of Fa Hian*g Travels hy J&mes 
Legge pp. fl9* 90h This passage b taken by Cunningham to 
imply» as it does^ '*that there was a great Vihara of the Maha- 
Bodhi tree in existence at the time of Fa Hian's visit in 
A. D. 409*" (Maha-Bodhi by CunmngKatn p. 17), The mo«t 
important and complete deseriptiDn however is found in the 
travels of Huen Tsang who saw it in 637 A. C. He describes it 
as follows X - — 

**To the east of the Bodhi tree there is a Vihara about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation wall is 20 or more 
paces in iU base. The building is of blue tHes (bricks) covered 
with chiinam l aij the niches in the different storeys hold 
golden figures. The four stdes of the buddiDg are covered 
with wonderful ornamental works i in one place the figures of 
stringed pearls, in another figures of heavenly Rishk. TTie 
whole LI aiuTounded (? surmounted) by a gilded copper 
fruit. The eastern face adjoini a storeyed pavilion the project¬ 
ing eaves of which rise one over the other to the height of 
three distinct chambers ; its projecting eaves^ its pillars^ beams, 
dtxm, and windows ore decorated with gold and silver orira- 
mental works with p^earls and geitis let into to fill up interstices. 
Its sombre chambers and mysteiious halls have doors in each 
of the three storeys. To the right and left of the out-side gate 
are niches like chambers x ui the left Is s figure of Avalold- 
teswara Bodhi-Satva and in the right a. figure of Maitreya 
Bodhisatva. They are made of white silver and are about ten 
feet high. On the site of the present Vihara Asokaraja at 
first built a small Vihara- Afterwards there was a Brahman 
who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this Brahman 
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Was not ^ believer in the L^vv^ of BiJ<|dha ajid sacrificed to 
Maheahw^ra. Having heard rhat this heavenly spint (jtod) 
dwelt iti the Snowy Mountain^, he forthwith went there with his 
younger brother to seek by prayer {Ilia wishes). The Deva 
said, Those who pray should aim to acquire some eictensive 
reli^oUs merit. If you who do pray have not this ground 
(of tneiit), then neither can I grant what you pray for/' 

. ,The Brahii:tan said, "What meritonoUH work tan 1 set 
aboyt^ to en>^ble me to obtain my desire? 

Th^ Baid, If you wish to plant a superioi root Igrowth) 
of iMrit, then seek a superior field (lU which to acquire it). 
The Bodhi tree ts the place for attaining die fruit of a Buddha. 
You should straightway return there, and by the Bodhi tree 
erect a lafge Vihara, and excavate a large Lank, and devote all 
^kinds of religioi^ offerings (to the service). You viiH then 
surely obtain ypur vmshes/* 

.. ^ Brahmans having received the divine communication, 
conceived a believing heart, and they both returned to the 
place, Tlie eldkr brother built the Vihaia, the younger ex¬ 
cavated the tank, and then they prepared large reli^ous 
offerings, and sought with diligence their heaiTs desire (vow), 
Tbe result Followed at once. The Brahman became the great 
mluisteif of the King. He devoted all bis emoluments to the 
work of charity.'* (Bca's, Huen T$ang VoL U, pp. U8^9). 

The description of the Mahabodhi Temple/'giveti here, is 
regHfded by Cuntiingham ^s tal]:^ng "bo closely with the gieat 
temple ui it now stands that there can be no reasonabSe doubt 
that it is, inapite of repairs and alteration*, the same building 
which was ae^n and described by Huen Tsang," tVide Cun- 
ningham's *'Mahabodhi'' p, 18 ), 

pr* Rajendra Lai iWitra in his Buddha Gaya" accepts 
conclusion of Cunningbam, Sir C, A. Grierebn says 
Suffice it, to say that tie preaerit temple is undoubtedly “the 
same a* seen and described 'by die Oiincee pilgrim Huen 
1 sang in the seventh wntiuy A. D. and was probably built 
B century belore him. The speclaf attention of tKe visitor may 
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lie directed to the'Famous Aaofea'Boftte of ^fuch *rtfe 
sdJI in pos^lSon. Which date from llie tliird century 8 G, artd 
onginally surrounded on older temple, dn the 
the existing one Wa* built,'* {Notes o3 the Diirtrict bf Gaya 

publisKcd m 1693), 

Tlie qu^iion that is iia 'to thia Ifemple "wba 

built. N(Av the temple Which Hiien Tsang b 4W was one ihit 
wasLuilt on the same site on which Aivoka had bbtlt a Vihnra 
so that this temple must have been built sometkhits tftej? Asbta 
and ' before Huen Tsang's visit. On the strength ^of ctitein 
coins discovered during the escavatidna and certain Insaiptiona 
on the pedestal of a statue discovered near the temiile General 
Ciuiningham fixes the middle of the 2nd crihtuiy A. C.'W, the 
date of the budding of the temple. FurEufison does notteotept 
this date but is of opinion that the building'ridw e»afir.g i# 
^Jubstantidlly the sathe as that seen by Htairti Tiuihg which was 
bidk somewhere in the'sixth century A. C. (Fergusson, Indian 
and Eaitem Architecture p. 78 Revlsdd Edition. 1910). Ffdm 
the qiiotadon given above it appears that the temple Vaa 
budt by a Brahman who at first sacrificed'to "Mnhesbteara but 
aflerwardB became a Buddhist and the minwter of the King. 

There is an'other theory which attributes the temple to 'AaiRr- 

dcva 'the author of Amaakosha in 946 A. C. who is known to 
have been a Bnddhist, but aa shown above "Wes«m'seholarB 
are inclined to accept the view that it w« built before his time 
in the tttth century if not earlier in the eecdhd century A. C. 
The evidence of the temple having been btriJt'by Airrar ia 
found in an inscriprion which has bden held by scholars to be 
a modern one composed fay some Vaishnava of a latter date. 
It may also be mentioiied that although the temple waa built 
later, the mitings have been proved to hdVe '^rt in ^Sur'in 
the Maurya or Suhga times. The Sunga insenptrims on them 
enclosing the parikrama nnd bearing donatibtial’tieeottl* pre¬ 
suppose a temple which they caine’to'encfcise. This'mcMs 
dial a I^ge teniple (connoted by the-atea'of'foe tfiidwibig 
failings) tlid e^at on the same dite as that occopied^by'foe 
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present restored temple before one hiindied B. C. as shown 
above. Huen Tsatig actually says that a temple was built 
by Asoka on the site of which the present temple was subset 
quendy erected. 

It is pointed out that additions and aiteratinns and repaits 
have been made from time to time. These have been des¬ 
cribed in detail by Cunningham in his ‘'iVJahabodhi'* 
Chapter Vll. Evidence oi this is found in the architectural 
designs of the additions and also in inscriptions. It is worth 
noting that as early as 1097 A. C. them was a complete ra- 
pair and restoration of the walls at the instance of the Burmese 
(Vide Cumtitigham's Mahabodlii p. 26). 

Between 1100 and 1200 A. C. several works were carried 
M under the superintendence of a zealous Buddhist priest 
^armarakshita at the cost of Asokeballa. Raja of Sapa- 
ddaksha. Furgusaon is of opinion that the restoration of the 
^ee by the Burmese took place in (105 and 1296 A. C (Vide 

of Indian and Eastern Architecture. Revised Edition 

1910 pp. 77. 76). 

We have seen that Fa Hian mentions three monasteries 
to the North of the temple under the occupation of Buddhist 
monks. These nwuBstenes or Sangharamas appear to have 
^n built about 330 A.D. by MeghaWama. Buddhist King of 
^ylon, m consequence of compIainU made by Buddhist 
monks who had been sent to do homage to the diamond 
throne wt find any place where they could stay in 

oomfort. Me^awaina after obtaining p«mis«on from the 
^en leigmng Samu^a Gupta erected the Satigbarama. (4 B. 
vr. M. a- J. p. 270 and authorities quoted.) Huen Tsang 

•aJ,. TLi. wa „>d.Mic iM Ac B^ddhitt, w™ .ot <»l, 

Buddbut m™^*f***^T* ’O po«eiiion of 

Z i "O 1. .ivo« of Ao 

Fonhor o„do™ of Ai. i, fomiAod h, Ao 
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Jonibighii inscription published in the JonnitJ of the Behar and 
Orissa Research Sodety VoL IV. p, 279. This inacnptjon is 
of 1202 A. C. and as pointed out by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
bght on the history of the Buddha Gaya shrine in the Middle 
Ages. It evidences the Rift of a viUegn wWch U made in 
favour of Vajrasana or the diamond throne. “It yras given m 
trust to the hand of Mangala Swami who must have been the 
guardian of the diamond throne. The purpose of the donation 
Was the maintenance of the residence or monaster 

attached to the Diamond throne, or the residence of the monk. 
Mangala Svmrnt himself (tadadhi vasataye^ This MaW 
Mangala Swamin. curiousiy enough, was a man fmm ^y on. 
noted for his knowledge of the Tripllaka. The JmeJiawing 
on the top of the inscription shows the Buddha seate on 
Diamond Throne under the Bodhi Pee, At pre^nt the 
Diamond Throne is lying detached from the Shrine. Former y 
it was. on the evidence of this drawing, beneath the statue of 
the Buddha under the Bodhi Pee. The monk who r«eived 
the gift on behalf of the VajniBana. was necesMnJy the 
guardian of the whole Shrine at Bodh Gaya. It is rnterestiitg 
to note that Hinayana school still held the shruie. and. 
abbots for their knowledge of the Tiipitaka were imported 
from Ceylon as late as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Buddhist guardianship of the shrine seems to have 
come to an end in the fourteenth century. The sl^ as a 
Buddhist Lnslihirion survived Hindu revoluHona. Even e 
Brahmanical Senas respected and sup^rt*^ it. It fell ^ly 
when the Hindu power fell before the Sslamic zeal. The 
possession of the orthodox Sannyarins, which couhnues to this 
day, probably originated during the penod of the rehabihtii* 
tion of Caya bv Hindu crusadem under Rajputatia wamors. 

(4 B. O. R. S. /. 272). . . L j j ■ 

The history of Bodh Caya after this is shrouded m 

obscurity for several centuriea. The next menrien that we 
find of it is in the account of his travels by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton. He was told in 1flf2 bv the then Mahalrth that 
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his, predecftasor Gbetaii Cir «me which may he 
perhaps one, hundred and tweniy years apo. it was cntbely 
ovwun -wtli bushes and, tree#, and the sect of Btiddha m its 
viatii^ u^By be considered as complptely extinct.*’ Only a 
few iKpsojis from distant countries ijoiy and then came to 
visit the ancient monuments. The king of Burma visited the 
place in IftJ] and, the King of Ava had some yea» before sent 
two, messenger who with the help of boob had identified the 
holy places and had converted one of the Sanyaains of the 
to Buddhism. This Sanyasi even a^tei he had rejected 
the otihodo* faith waa entertained by the Mahanlh who also 
used to give an allowance to a family of Rsjp„t^ 

“ of tlie i^anouB 

wnaiJ buddmgs erected by his predecessors md of the several 
trees ut offers flowers and water to Mabamuni and preserveB 
toe image from injury," (Ttetiwcti™ of the Royal Asiatic 
o{ Great Britain and freland Vd. Ja 30 ,) They bad 
E^en ctr^udox urines tp the images m dieir charge and con- 
Hdeted M^amuni an incarnation of Viahny. 

The hitoty of the Mahantbs the Math of Bodh Gaya 
iiiay ii\sia he ^bortly atatccl hern. 


In 1590 A. C, one Gqsau, Ghaitiandi Cb while on b 
pii^rmsKe tom became m er\amoi;red of the sylvan solitude 
of the vicinity of the great Temple that he selected i, fo, 
rehgi^ devo^on bidh a smaJ monastery near it He 

wa. the founder of the monastery of Bodh Gaya. The present 

CJiam^Ldi r-in aucci^iou fjom him Mabnth 

m i6l5 who d.«l m 1642 and whose remains Were interned 
within the of the Great Buddhist Tempfe He was 

toe Goddess Annapurna that she presented him a clip with 
the bfessm^ th.t if the Mshantb of the place wonlH 

preserved and alms are daily riolcd out with it Tb* 
fomd, V., MJianik Ul Cir *,h<, 
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»oyal £rm» hom the Emperor o( Delhi the viUesje of Myxd- 
pore Taradih. The aiiheequer.t Mahanths obtained other 
graiUa from variona peraons and ijreaUy increased the property 
of the Math. The iinnwdiate predece^r of the prMcrvt 
Mehotiih was Mahanth Hem Naraysn Gir whp to 

the Mahandwhip in IS67 and continued as Mahanth to 
December, 1891. The present Mahanth wa* installed op the 

February 1892. , 

The recent history of Bodh Cay* may be taken to hepn 

with a letter from the king of Burma towards the end 
whidi 'he sent through delegate with presents lor tlie i 

ti«e. The Qiinnese king desired the CoTcmmetit of India to 
render every assistance in iheir visit to (he bee in Hindufllwi, 
i*nd elso In making offerings and worshiping the tree on behal 
of (he king.” The king further draitrd (hat the comttoun ^ 
the tree which may have been burnt (>) on ai^unt of age be 
ropaiied. It is also his wish that two persons be deputed near 
the Bodhi tree. He also wishes that once qr twt^e a 
people may take offering to-the Tree as he may desire/ The 
Mahanth of Bodh Caya in reply to a letter irom Mr. A. V, 
Palmer, Distiicl Magistrate and Collector of Gaya, dated the 
I5th January, 1875. enquiring whether he approved pt end 
agreed to the suggestions of the King of Burma stated as 

folbwi ^ compotind of the Bodhi ^ which the 

tine of Bunna wishes lo repsii. His Majesty/® 
do Ke ,b.d de&Ires, 

2 Secondly the king of Burma may at hia ple^ure 
depute two persons to officiate at the worship of the teid 

Bodhi bee. But 1 have to submit that beneat^. the ^dhi tree 
there are fiedts .of Gods of the f^indua. T>ese,^is *re 
visited by Kajas and Mliheraias who offer Pmda hete ®nri 
worship the. gods. There is now ,pt preastit _near ^he ^dhi 

bee and within its cncloswj?* a piece of . pUgn^ge ot the 
Hmdus Therefore,the offering 

the Hindu, religipn. will he objected to by the Hindus. Sf His 
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Majeaty iviahes to offer such articles aa aie not against the 
Hindu rdigion His Majesty is at liberty to do so, and to offer 
(hem to the said tree and the Hindu* VfiU have no objection 
to big doing 80 . Beside* your honour U mahife. 1 am ready’ 
to obey whatever order your honour may pass." The 
Burmese Minister of Fomign affairs in his letter dated 16th 
AuEtut. 1675. after the rcttim of the delegatos from India 
wrote to the Agent of the Govemor-Gencrul a* foiled 

“The locality, where stands the Mahabodhi tree of India, 
being the origina! spot where the Onmiscient and most 
Excellent Lord, on his blos omitig to the dignity of Buddhahood. 
understood the four great Truths, extraordinary reverence and 
honour should be pdd to it. His Majesty the King accordingly 
desired to do that homage by repairing the MahajSn, or 

sacred enclosure now in a state of decay of the Mahabodhi 

Tree. 

2. By the repair of the sacred chaitya built by the king 
Dharnma Asoka over the site of aparajita throne. 

f ■ a? u “P masonry the right branch 

o\ the Mahabodhi tree. 

4. By repairing all ruined structure* connected with the 
tree treasure* aitualed within the enclosure of the Mahabodhi 


5 By building near the Mahabodhi tree a monastery 
capable of containing about 20 Royal Rahan* who will live 
^re conhnualV to perform the BodhJranjana duties, namely. 
^*e connected with lighting of lamps and those connected 
with presentation of flewem and cold water 

attend '"‘'r to 

c iwantft of the 

T m'l" <» depori, of d,, 

rtmolo, for the Mn.pl«ioo rf .Wo ..onlioood itooB," 
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Tke MaKanth ofi bcixiE consulted by tbe CoUeclot of 
Caya agreed Ui the above auggcsiions and the Collector wrote 
to the Government aa follows 

^'With regard to pToptsasI No. L-- the Mahanth agrees to 
the sacred enclosure now in a state of decay * being repaired, 
but be would wish that h should not be pulled dovm and new 
one erected, as there are Beveral images on it, where the 
pilgrims perform their religious rites. On proposal No. 2 the 
Mahanth egrees to the repairs being executed in such a way 
aa not to destroy the idols of the Hindus which are near the 
Bodhi tree. 

On proposal No. 3 he has no objection to the branch of 
the Maha Bodhi tree being firmly propped up with masoray 
but requests that regard may be paid to the Hindu idols under 
the branch so that they may not be injured of concealed by 
the masoniy. 

On proposal No. 4 he asks for the same care to be taken 
of the Hindu idols which have been placed near the Bodhi 
temple many years ago. 

On proposal No. 5 the Mahanth agrees to the building of 
the monastery at a distance of J5 laggaa (equivalent to about 
40 yards) on the west of the Maha Bodhi tree, with the under¬ 
standing that His Majesty the King of Burma will eaiecute an 
agreement for the land which will be given by the Mahanth 
free of coat. 

On proposal No. 6 he has no objection Co the royal 
Monastery being encloi^d by a solid wall of masonry^ 

Qn proposal No. 7 the Mahanth asks that the men h'ued 
to live on the spot to watch and attend to the wants of the 
monastery may not be permitted to interfere in any way with 
the religious rites of the pilgrims who go round the tree. 

On proposal No. 8 the MahanA agrees to the erection of 
the Paribhoga on the same understanditig as in proposal 
No. 5.‘‘ 

TTie repair of the temple was accordingly undertaken 
on behalf of the King of Burma but it was discovered that 
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the repur wa3 being done upon no ayatem end that the w 
called reatojations were <yf a moat indiacntninate cK&mcter. 
The Covemment of India deputed Geneml Cunnitigham and 
Dr* Rajendra Lai Mitra to supervise the repair^ and reBtorationa 
and Mr* J* Dh Begfar Engineer to mcectite them. The 
repaiia and restoratLon took a fong dine and coal a great 
deal of money. In the course of the raatoradem the old 
Mahabodhi tree fell doWn and two sapplin^ from it 
were planted on two places one in its ongino] place 
just to iKc weat of the temple and the other at a distance 
of sortie 00 ft. to the nonli of the temple to which place 
were also reiTiDved the images from undemeath and near 
the old BodLl tree and"kept on a platform- It ia said that this 
latter tree was'reserved for the Hindus to offer iheir Pindas 
under^ which is done even upto now. ^ It is not qiilte clear 
what if any agreement was made between the Mahiffth of Bodb 
Gaya and the Government about the temple but it appears that 
some time later a Government oEheia] was put in charge of the 
temple and order dated 23th July, 9609, p'^ed by {now 
Sir) G. A. Cricr^on^ 'Magistrate of Gaya^ states "Mr. Maddox 
is placed in charge of Bbdh-Gkya temple and Bungalow. He 
should visit on^ a month and see that the drains are kept 
clear and that the other things insisted upon by me are earned 
out. 

He should also see that the ^'Bungalow b kept in water¬ 
tight repair* and that the Chaityaa and other rfone irelica are not 
carried away**'^ 

On the flame day he wrote to die Siiperintetidmg Engineer 
fllrongiy recommending that the temple be taken over by Public 
Works Department, sanctioned certain repairs, which had be¬ 
come necessary and ordered that the "But)ding as proposed 
by the Magistrate be borne in future on the works of the Public 
Works DeparlTncnt and will be in ebargir of the Executive 
Engineer." The Superintending Engineer was directed to 
appoint a subordinate to look "fafter the buil-dmgn to submit 
estimate for repairs and' to keep a Watchman, 
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a kttet cbtcd 24th M*tch. 1691. from the S^eimtending 
Engineer to the Magistiate of Gaya it is stated— ^ ^ 

>vhen I visited the temple the Meljisnth ia'M *iwey but he 
xest ensured that the custodian and the Public A^th,^- 

Ltiee will 8cruplou*ly abstain from do.HE anything likely to BLye 

ym iuet.eround complaint. , c *■ * 

In a letter of the same day addressed to the ^cUUye 
E„«beer-the Superintending Engineer deeired 
dian should be. fully informed of the 

tMpects deUcate position he oceupied. The building is 
the property of the Government ^6 b only taken charge of 

with the consent of the Mahanth. r • , tk- 

Mr- C. A. Grierson, the CoUector of Gaya, referring to ^e 
instructions of the Superintending Engineer wrote to the Uo' 
.ernment that they were, founded on infnrmaUori given by h^ 
to the Superintending Engineer and that be wo^d ^ 
nrunicate their tenor to the Mahanth but ^at before 
, he wiahed to be eOKain of his ground he 
Government as to what arrangement, if any,, had ^ 

to as to the right of the Government m reytd 
iteelf and in regard to its preemets. (Vide letter No, >4 
dated 6th May. 1691}. The Commissioner of Pa^ lorwjirdmg 

the letter of the Collector recommended that the, position^ _ 
Government should be carefuUy de&ned ^ 

.«ply that the question has never yet been^ d«;^d ^ 

the Ueulenant Governor would like the case brought 

visits Gaya." He did visit Gay..in Noven^- 
1891. and had a discussion with Mr. Grierson 
opinion that it ™ ™>t advisable to take any 
matter at present or to dirturb existing arrangements (Vide 

letter No. 2496 dated 4th November, 1896). 

While the repairs and the restoration had b«n going 0 
' Sir Edwin Arnold the author of the "Ught of Asia” had b«ii 
moving the Covermnetit of England as weU es m Jodia and 
writing in the pres^ appealing to have the temple restored to the 
- Boddhista- HIb ■uggeation was sympathetically received, but 
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was not given effect to. It, however, look root and spread far 
and faat. Mr+ Dharmapala vinited Gaya early in IS91 and tte 
Mahabodhi Society wa^ founded in May, 1891* and m the 
following July he came to Bodh-Caya and stayed at the rest- 
house said to have been built by the Burmese King. It has 
ever since remained one of the main object! of the Mahabodhi 
Society to secure control of the temple for the Buddhists. 

While returning from America where he had gone to attend 
the Congress of Religions, Mr. DharmapaL was given an old 
and beautiful imsge of Buddha by the High Priest in japan with 
a request that he would imtai the image iu the Bo-dh-Gaya 
temple. On his return to India he wanted to inatal it as desired 
by the Japanese prieac on the full moon day of Baisakh which 
IE the day on which Lord Buddha attained enlightentuent. He 
intimated his intention to Mr. D. /. Maepherson, the Magistrate 
of Gaya. The Mahantli on being consulted by the Magistrate 
informed him that he had no objection so long as the image 
wa6 not of metal beuuse a gold or silver image might be stolen 
and he might be held responsible for it. The Magistrate took it 
as Implying that be consented to the placing of any other image 
in the temple and Informed Mr. Dharmapala accordingly. But 
on 17th of May. 1894^ two days before the fuU moon day which 
fell on the I9th May the Magistrate came to know that the 
Mahanth had j^ne back upon his previous understanding and 
as no fresh arrangement could he come to the image was not 
installed on that ffate. The Buddhists who had come to attend 
the installatiun were in fear of being Ofeaulted by the Mahanth'& 
men and had to take the help of the Police to worship at the 
temple on that night. Nothing further happened for some 
months later till on 25th February, 1895, Mr. Dharmapala with 
the Kelp of some Buddhists of Ceylon attempted to iustol the 
image on the upper floor of the temple but they were assaulted 
by the MaKanth^s men and the image itself was earned off 
from the upper room to the court yard below. Thi$ led to a 
protracted and bitter hght iti the Gri minal Court in which the 
Mabanth's men were charged with varioui o^ences such M 
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voluntarily diaturbins an aasembly Uv^rfuUy in tke per¬ 

formance ol religioua ceremonies and in rciLgiaus wofsbipj with 
defiling the unage^ with treapasaing into a place of woraliip and 
with being members of an unlawftil assembly; The Magietratc 

came to the following conclusions_ 

(o) The temple has continuously and regularly been used 
as a Buddhist place of warship by Buddhist piU 
grims. 

(b) No form of Hindu warship has been carried on in¬ 
side the Mahabodhi temple and ibeie is nothing to 
show that any auch Ims been earned on in it for 
many ccnhiriea, if ever dnee Sasanka s attempt. 
But since July of last year there H&b undoubtedly 
been an attempt at the utstance of the Mahanth 
and his disciples to carry on a semblance of Hindu 
worship of the great image of Buddha which ii ori 
the altar of the sanctum on the grotind floor of 
the temple. Since then as deposed by the custo¬ 
dian a Brahman priest named Bishtin Miara has 
been employed who passes a light in front of the 
image, sounds bells, laves the image and altar 
and a t'llak or Hindu caste m&rk has heen painted 
on the forehead and the image clothed with a re¬ 
gular vestment and the head decked with flowers. 
The custodUn who is a Kulin Brahmin of the high¬ 
er caste deposes that nevertheless what is done 
does not constitute complete HiiidiJ worship* 
and it must be remembered that inspile of all this 
neither the Mahanth nor any of his disciples nor 
any Hindu has ever been seen by him worship¬ 
ping inside the temple.....,-.All the Hindu 
worship started last year was begun, h wiU be 
observed, shortly after OharmapaJa endeavotired 
to place the Japanese image in the temple and on 
a review of the evidence there is no room for 
reasonable doubt that it is of a specious kind 
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Started fts A mere sirategem for giving the MaKonth 
a prel# 3 rt for inlerfeririE with the dealings of iho 
Buddhists with the temple and strengthening what- 
a pretest for intetferiTig with the deahngs orf die 
usufruct of die offering made at it* . . > < . < ■ - 
(cl He further held that existence of Buddhist right of 
worship and placing images in the temple without 
any regulation by the Mahanth was proved hut 
that having jegard to the happerrings on the 19th 
May, 1694, when Mr. Dhartnapala had been pre¬ 
vented from placing the Image in the temple until 
'received the Mahanth s cDtisenl, the accused 
bonafide believed that the prohibition subsirted and 
they were not guilty df trespass he however 
held them guilty of an offence df disturbing people 
engaged in worship and sentenced them to 
simple imprisonment 'fur one morith and a fine of 
Rs. 100/.. 

(dl That there was nothing to show that Mahnnth was 
ever the proprietor of the temple. 

On appeal the conviction was uphelp by District Judge, 
tjirtien the matter went up to the High Court the conviction 
WM set aside but the following findings wete arrived at by the 
Teamed judges;— 

Per Justice Macpherson : 

niay be conceded that the Mahabodhi temple which is 
very ancient and very sacred to Buddhists, was a Buddhist 
temple, that although it has been in the possession of Hindu 
Mahahths. it has never been converted into a Hindu temple in 
the sense that Hindu Idols have been enshrined or orthodo* 
' Kmdu worship carried on there, and that Buddhist pilgrims 
have had free access and' hill liberty to wptabip in it. It does 
not appear that any hinderance was ever bffeied to them or 
that aiiy cbmplainU were ever mdde by them, and before the 
occurrence in question there is no instance of any disttirbance 
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lietweeik the BtiilcUiipt wonhippera ajekJ the Hindu NUbautha 
or thtir subordinates in regard to their respective ns^bts. 

A great part of the lesgthy judgments of the Magiftrale 
and of the judge h devoted to a cbscunsioii of the Mahauth'i 
poiHtion in regard to the Temple and the extent of the pru- 
prietory right and power of contioL Hie poase&sion is found, 
but the extent of bis proprietory inteieal and power of control 
ii questioned, it is quite unnece^ary to dLscuss bis proprietory 
interest. There is no doobt that be is in pajaession^ that he 
b the sole supednteiuLent of tbe lempk^ and tbat he takes 
all the offerings both of Hindus and Buddhists» and tbc present 
state of things appears to have been in existence for many 
years, if act for cenivnriea. It is Mt proved, [ do not thinks 
it is even alleged. that any BuddHst priests have ever exercised 
any control or authority m the Temple within Hving memory/‘ 

Per Justice Gtjrudas Banerjee : 

"(1) The great Temple of Bodh-Caym said to occupy the 
site of Buddha^a hemutagep was odginally a 
Buddhist ten^lcr but it has for a long time (how 
long it is neither easy nor neceosajy in this case 
exactly to deterinitie, but cert^ly for more than 
a ceotiijy} heou in the possession and under the 
control of the Hindu Mahanth of that place. 

(2^ Buddhist pilgnmi have, however, from tune to time, 
continued to visit the icmple and perform their 
won^ip there ; but there b rvo reliable evidence to 
show that the upper chamber bad in recent times 
been evci lesorted to by Buddhists. The Temple 
has, however^ not been shown to have been con¬ 
verted ioto a place of Hindu worship, though there 
is a spot In the Temple compound^ which is re¬ 
sorted to by Hindus as a sacred place for offering 
Pindos nr oblations to ancestors. 

E deem it n^t here to observe that the question what 
the ^Exet nature and extent qf the Mahandi's control over 
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the Tempi c IB, the evidcfice adduced ill the caa* doe^ not 
enable ui to detentiine. 

With reference to the lecond parL it was urged on behalf 
of the petitioner* that the Buddhists cannot claim it as a matter 
of right to worship in the Temple, and that they have hitherto 
done solely by the permiSBion of the Mahanth i but ! do not 
think it necessaiy to determine the point in thia case/* 

Til* judges pointed out that the proper forum for a final 
adjudication of the rights of the parties was m. civil court, but 
for better or for worse that court has never been asked by any 
of the patties to adjudicate on the points r 

The Japanese image, the installation of which had been 
successfully resisted by the Mahatith's mcn^ wm after the 
incident of the 25th February, 1095^, kept in tbe Rest House, 
In April. Ifl96. tbe Collector of Gaya iBsued an order calling 
upon the Mahabodhi Society to have the Japanese image 
removed from the Btiimege rest house otherwiae the image 
Would be removed by the Govenunent to tbe museum. Subse¬ 
quently this Older was rescinded by the Government which in 
a resolution dated 26tb May. IS96, allowed the image to remain 
in the Rest House which was to continue as an open shelter 
for Buddhist nilirima without any locks or keys, and directed 
the Buddhists to negotiate with the Mahanth if they wanted 
any concesaion Tegarding the temple. A representation was 
made to the Government oti behalf of the British Indian 
Association in 1897 to have the Japanese image removed from 
the Burmese Rest House on the ground that its presence near 
the Bodh Gaya Temple which had been held, it was stated, 
to W a Hindu Temple by the High Court was deemed objec¬ 
tionable by the Hindus. It was pointed out in reply by the 
Government in its letter dated Itith October. 1097, that it was 
altogether incorrect to say that the High Cburl had held that 
the Temple was a Hindu Temple^ and the passage from the 
Judgment quoted was cited. It was further said that ‘‘the 
Government cannot admit any claim to treat the temple as a 
purely Hindu shrine, while it has at the same time no desire 
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to interfere with the Mahanth'A poaititm'*. The image con- 
dnued in the Rest House for more than ten years and priest 
Sumangala and Mr. Dhaimapaia also used to stay in it. 

In 1902 a Japanefle Mr. Okakura came to Bodh Gaya and 
opened negotiations wtith the Mahanth for a plot of land about 
2 or 3 Eighas in area directly facing the Bodhi Tree for erecting 
a Rest House for followers of the Mahayana Buddhism of Japan. 
It is said by the Buddhists that this aroused the suspicion of 
the Government. A. commission consisting of the late Mr. 
Justice Sarada Charan Mitra and Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Saatii Was appointed to mvestigate and report on the 
matter. It b unfortunate that we have not been able to get 
a copy of this Report. 

In 1906 the Mahanth instituted a suit against priest 
Sumangala and Mr. Dharmapala for a declaration that he was 
the sole owner of the Rest House which had been built by 
his predecessor and for ejecting the defendants and for removal 
of the (mage from it. The Government was also made a party 
l-cMuse of its resolution te^u.-lug to order lumctaJ of the 
image in f896. The Sub-Judge who decided the suit in the 
first instance held that the Rest House had been built by the 
Mahanth for the convenience of the Burmese Buddhists who 
had been allowed to stop in it. that the defendants were not 
(uititled to maie it their permanent abode and to place the 
in^ in it and ordered their ejectment with the image. The 
High Court on appeal varied the decree and held that in as 
much as the dedication of the house had been for Buddhists 
m general the defendants were not entitled to make a perma¬ 
nent abode of it or to put up any image in it. But they hold 
that other Buddhists who were uot parties to the suit were 
itol to U affected by the decree. They found that the Rest 
Houm had been built with money partly supplied at any rate 
by the Burmese. The Mahanth s position was found to be 
that he held possession of the building and had the control 
and superintendence of it subject to the right to use it in the 
customary manner, if any such right be shown to have wtisied, 
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but no dedffEon waa given on tlib question of the tiglil it 
did not arbc iri that suit 

Since the Judgment in the Rest Hduae cast and their 
ejectment From it the Buddhists have Iseen biding their time 
and have through their organisation the Mahabodhi Society 
been trying by pamphlets and writings to enlist the interest 
of the Hindu eontmumty in their Favour, They h&ve suc¬ 
ceeded in seeming the support of many influential and pro- 
gresaive Hindus and some oiganiaatioui^ The Mahanth on his 
side has also not been slow to arouse the sympathy of a 
BCction of the Hindus in his own Favour and recently an 
orgarkisation of the Mahanths has been started. His activity 
is actuated largely, as we believe, by a fear that the attempt 
of the Buddhists to secure control of the temple will lead to 
a further elfort to get conTroI over the property of the Bodh 
Gaya Math, 

The whole history of the Temple as detailed above and 
the judgments of courts cited ftbove leave no doubt that the 
Temple was ab initio a Buddhist shnhe and baa remained so 
throngbout. Our own observation of its present condition 
confirms the view that the shrine Ls in fact Buddhiettc, AH 
die images that we could see are Buddhistic and even tho^e 
which have been given Hindu names are by thdr veiy appear¬ 
ance Buddhistic e.g, what are shown as the iinage4 of Pancha 
Pandava and Taradevi are nothing else but bnagei of fiodhi^ 
satwas and Buddhas and as found by the court the Temple 
has never been converted into a Hindu Temple. On die 
other hand there is absolutely no evidence that the Teinple 
was built by the Hindna or that it has ever been repaired by 
the Hindus, Whenever it has stood in need of repairs, the 
repairs and restomdona have been executed by the Buddhists 
including those of Burma, The BuddhJata have always enjoyed 
the right of worship there. There is clear evidence [vide 
Janibigha Inscription 4 B- fle O. R, S, J, P, 272) to show that 
till the 13th century Buddhist Bhikdius were in actual posses¬ 
sion of it. 
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B. Place of Cautama Bliwha in the Hindu pApmiEON. 

Cautanta Buddha or S&kya Stngha aa h« is called was bom 
in a KshaMya family and Was bnought up in the cradle of 
the orthodox form of Hinduism as then prevalent. fus 

philosophy and teaching mark a great d^>artiire from tbe 
tliCT emsting and accepted belief and formulae, it cannot be 
said that there Was any marked tweak from the past. The 
BuddW literature recognises aorne of the Hindu gods such 
as Vishnu, Indta. fSakra) Brahma, Kuvera. and imagea tj 
Vishnu are to be found in same of the fiuddiust temples of 
Ceylon : the goddess Tara is worshipped commoEiIy both hy 
dw Hindus and the northern Buddhists. Buddha no doubt 
discaidod the realrictions of caste but in this he does not differ 
from other reforinera, who are regarded «s bekxiging to the 
orthodox faith. His philosophy is not altogether an invendon 
of his own having no relation to what had gone before but 
may in a sense be said to be a development of ihe thought 
which pervades the Upemishads. There is a marked paraMeb 
ism between Buddhist thought and Vedantism "Being a Hindu 
Buddha adopted the then, as now current Hindu uodon of 
metempsychov or palrigenesis from death to rebirth and fresh 
deaths to fresh rebirths", 

(Waddell: — Buddha's Secret ft«»m a Sixth Century Cbm- 
mentaiy—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. ISW, 
p, 372). 

"He believed in Ae law of Kartna. He believed in the 
Yoga philosophy, pne^d it himsdf, became die prince of 
Yogins and tatight it to others as well. Hi» metaphysics too 
is no other than that of the Vedic Rights". {Buddha-Mimansa 
by Maitreya, p. 20). His doctrine of desirelesanesB—a com¬ 
plete cessadon of all desires—as the means of freedom from 
bondage of death and birth b only an echo of the f^du 
doctrine of Nishkama Dharma. Hb doctrine of Nirvana is 
also much the same as the Apavarga of the Naiyayika. In 
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fact tke BuddhistB designate the teaching of Buddha as Atya- 
Dhamia and themselves as Aiyas. 

fiuddha^B teachings havrog so much in comman with what 
waB accepted by the orthodoa Bchooln it is no wander that the 
orthodax school did not discard hiniF On the other hand 
there is ample evidence that Hinduism which permitted, at 
it does even to-day‘‘the most complete and unquestioned 
freedom, both of thought and eipTession, which the world has 
yet witnessed'' (Rhys Davids* Buddhist India. p. 258) not only 
incorporated a great deal of what was new in his teaching 
into its own belief but actually apotheosised him and accepted 
him as one of the mcamationa of Vishnu. 

The following are some of the texts amongst others that 
have been given to us on behalf of the Mahanth. We do not 
quote all as the others are more or leas to iKe same effect. 



’«• s« 'R80 i; 

For establishing righteousness and adueving the destruc- 
don of the Aauras He of eyes like lotus petals, through the 
puissance of his penances, took birth as Buddha,i his ninth 
mcamatiom 

^ iiFw; firt i 

Tmv irsiirra fl ^ ii 

r«^?TT: ^ffePTT^pe? jjtWi ^j?Tvrftf«ii i 
^TIRTfsT ’W II 

8, \ n 

Fiahp Tortoise^ Boar,. Man-lion, Dwarf, Rama, Ram Knshna^ 
Buddha and Kalhi these are the ten. These ten* O upholder 
of aP creatures^ have been said to be Hi* forms r O beaudful 
one, thae constitute a Sight of steps for those that are desirous 
of obtaining a sight of Him, 
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The first of these filokas occurs also in the Vayu Purana, 
FJtshngs Mahatmaye 12- —43, and ia followed by atiotlieT which 
runs thus :— 

^ WTFng; t 

"•Infill iT^tfT% II 

^ ^*1 ’'TS ^»i B8 U 

The Lord of the Umverse, Vasudeva, descended on earth 
in these ten viaihle forms. Vayupurana Elakinga Mahatmaya 
-12-43. 

fc _^_ tt 

ijq- sn5TS»ra7[ fl 

^ TW grfV?T: i 

tm TTw; ira^t ii 

t* u 

For the purpose of perceiving righteousness, for the 
destruction of unrighteousness etc., and for the purpose of 
destroying Daityas and RaksKas. Viahnu incarnated httnaelf 
first as Fish, etc. in due order. The Tortoise. The Boar, The 
Mansion. The Dwarf* Ram surging with right, Dasrath’s son 
Ram, Krishna, Buddha and also Kalki. 

(Caruda Puran—C3i. 86. Sloka 10). 

H. imf w 5#t RWirmi: ng: i 

ji , 

On the occasion of the Kali-age Narayan will take Birth 
BufUha. 

Narsingha Purana—Ch, 36, Sloka 29. 

'T* is; <1 
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Suddbodem haviiig in former days faulted and woTvhl^ped 
agreeably to due ritnnl on tbe 12th bnar day. Janazdan hinuelf 
became Kb son in the form of Buddha^ 

Hetnadri — Ch. 15* 

« mift -treN-ftw ^mw. i 

TTWT ^ S 

It^nrTiT ^ »ny^ ?w ^lui ^ ii 

urn'll BC, II 

Fish etc. Buddha establi^ing the imagea of theae with the 
aid of the CByctri, one ihould worship them. 

Linga Parana — Uttaraixlha — Ch. 48, Slokaa 31-33* 

c ursfTPin t 

vr*!?* 0t, c II 

Of tranqmJ soul^ long ears and fair cotnple^'on, robed in 
garmertts and seated upon a lotus ia Buddha. He b the giv^er 
of boon* and dispeller of all fears. 

Agni Purana“Ch+ 49^ Sfoka fl- 

» 

Having Xrorstupped Vishnn with these Mantras^ a goldeti 
hnage of Buddha ahoold be set up and worshipped^ and then 
given away to Brahmans. 

Bkaviahya Purana—Ch. 2k Sbka 73. 

f nt!f t 

jWv: vnfiETf?f TiKw Ti?»? n 

asm 5* ii 
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One Salagram with a snuiiJ hole, div^ed of the cireujat 
ntorlt, close grained, is known ta the symbol of Buddha and 
gives sapreme bKaa, 

Brahmanda Pur ana. 

ST, Q 

If Hindu ascetics are initiated into the rights of Buddha's 
Worship, they should indicate their sect, always wear a 
mark on tHeii forehead resembling the leaves of the Pipal 
and made with sandal wood paste. 

Sut Sanhita—Qi. 8, Sloka 34. 
n TTTnf nm^*{ i 

TTTT KTWV || 

, n II 

^iah etc. These ten names should always be kept 
in mind by the wise. 

Ganida Purana—Oi. Z. Sioka 35. 

5 ^i«r ^ 

TTfg Tl^HT II 

t) 

Let that Buddha who is seated on the bate ground with 
legs bound in the attitude called Paditiasana, with life breath 
stilled within the body and vision direcled to the tip of the 
nose and who is the foremost of all Yogi* of the Kali age sit 
still in my heart awakened. 


3 


Stotra Ratnekar, 
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^TTrraa go, t*, ’I" a» ii 

S«iutat9on to Buddlia who is put* and who besuile» th« 
Daityas. 

Bhagwat— W^-22. 

A» against tbcae we have other tevO whxh are dcrofMoiy 
ol Buddha aad the Buddhists. 

K <teil(V 'SK: ^ rUnff ^5^J*rTTrt 

?refTf% TT. Si^pm: TTon^rt *t 

II 

As IS a ^ef ao is Buddha ; know ye, Tathagata (Buddha) 
to be fl Nmtik (Keredc}, He j« tberefoie to be most suspected 

by the people ; and wise peop(e should twn thei' faces away 
rrom nim. 

1% W fs leB'fe iTCTfW?n: I 

^ ^ !NlT'S^gtrf^?n: ► 
w ^rnn: t ^^m?f4^r gffiT: ( 

te t 

Hr u 

In oldeti time, the Devas (gotfe) being defeated by the 
tMyas wene b> Ishwara and requested Him to protect them. 
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Then Jshwara aBsonmg dte form of Mar* »nd Moha (iJJiuion 
and delueton) appeared in the *hape of the son of Soddhodana. 
He beguiled or led aatray the Oaityae and made them leave 
the Veda Dharma. These Daityaa became the BoddHas and 
they led away odjem from the Vedic path. These latter 
became the Arhats and m their turn made others Achats. Thus 
hypocrites fPekhandis) were made who are devoid of Vedic 
religion. They do acta whict wiU load them to helL 

f'® ( 

Do not enter a temple of Jina (Jina means Buddha vide 
Amara) or apeak Yamtni Ehaaha even if you are oti the point 
of death hy an attack from an elephant. 

d^Blfurnm, t, d II 

It is learnt (wm the Puranas that in Kalijtiga Sakya 
l^dh^ and others are the cause of the destruction of Dharma. 
wTio will tiaten to them? 

^ i, % »II 

Some people take pleasure in doing wicked deeds just as 
Sakya (Buddha) criticised Vedas and Brahmans with false 

tnTr?T7 far'lu^ II 

& irwf« ^ I 

irtt: frW i 
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% ^ ?rTl^ ^rerfa ?rsr^i™: n««n 

TStf^ I 

51T% €tt JJ|«|fl1il«!|Jl > |SL II 

1^, II 

TUc MaKatma Sankaiachaiyfi said as follows:— 

Why art thou chattering, O wicked Buddhist ; how dost 
thou say that Dharma is based on Ahtnsa? In the Sastras it 
ii clearly stated that Hinsa in connection with Yajna is Dharma. 
In Agnistoma and other Yajhas slaughter of animals confers 
heaven to those who act according to the Vedas ought to be 
foUowed \ all others are plain hypacrites. Those who spKiak 
against the Vedas and those who do not follow Vedachar, 
they all go to helh even though they may be bom of Brahman 
seed. Manu has said so clearly that those wha act in this way 
(against Vedas) remain rattirig in the lowetmast hell dll the 
day of Brahma. 

Sankar Digviiaya Dimdima Ttka—-l5-2d. 

^IRT^^fTT I 

91^ u 

fsrf^%sj U^ni. 

?Tws«ffT I”' • I w^- 

»Tn I ^Ntt) I 

Here Buddha is said to be the false Buddha who led astray 
others and who was an earpert in supporting false propositions, 

Ibtd^l5-fit3. 
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^Trt^trnis^jTpt j 

t) liwK It 

Here Buddhist Bhikthus have hefin divided as Dlir- 
bhikshuB or wicked fihikshus. 

Jbid^J5-72. 

ia finf: i 

tiat rwr It^- 

?n^ i ' t, Ji 

Hete Buddhists have been described aii belonging to the 
family of crows. 


Ibid—1572. 

^ Tlf^ ?i: « ▼s^air Hdl!rHN|*d«|Htr N 

fi- 

t, ^ II 

He who does not destroy all Buddhists from the Bridge 
(Ramcahwflram to the Himalayas deserves to be destroyed— 
So the King ordered his servants. 

Bbagwat Purana—Ch. 10, Slokaft ^0— 
The texts ()-l4f quoted above show the attempt made by 
Hiodmsm to absorb Buddhism in itself, and the best and most 
effective method of doing this would be to treat Buddha as 
an Avatar, The Puranas hom vrhich these have been quoted 
are regarded moat scholars to have been produced and 
written after Buddha's time and even where they may be 
pie-Buddhistic there were additions and Interpolations made 
to ^ suit the varying conditions of time and society by the 
priestly class ; on, the other hand the other texts show the 
struggle between this process of Buddha's apotheosisarion and 
the dread hy the priestly cW of Us teachings excluding and 
cxtutguiihing the orthodox faith. The beat Illustratioti of this 







ii provided by the text tso. quoted fram tbe Agni Pujaim 
wfaich accepting Buddha as an Avatar makes liia followers 
bypocrites worthy of hell. The resuh haa been that while 
Buddha has conte to be held in jneveiwnce even hy c4thodoi 
Hindus his worship has never attained popuhiiTty os the 
worship of other Avataraa ha* done. The teitt from the 
Balmiki Ramayana comes as a surprise as it generally 
accepted to have been composed before Bud^A^a, But if the 
aloka ia an interpolation it ihown the effort to creale prejudice 
againnl Buddha. We find proofs of this prejecUce in popular 
tradition and actual facta to-day. It is believed not only by 
the comniDn people but by tho«e who earn their living, by 
acting aa guides and priests to the vast mnnher of Hindu 
pilgrims who vialt Bodh Gaya every year that it ia not per- 
mionblc to a Hindu to worship or even to have darshan of 
the Great Image of Buddha in the Bodh Gaya Temple. It was 
so stated to us in the course of &ur investigation by some of 
these men whom we picked up at randam going about with 
Hindu pilgrims. Tlifs is confirmed also by Dr, Buchanan 
Hamilton's remark that the orthodox people avoided'" semg 
the hateful image ""(Martin"* Elastem India Voh I p^ 75), It 
ia also wtrrth noting that wc do not know of any temple in the 
whale length and breadth of this vast country which has been 
built by Hindus and dedicated to Buddha- While we have 
nunuberless temples dedicated bo the other Avatoras^ such aa^ 
Rama and JCriahoe and some even to Baraha, not to tf of 
the other gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon it is 
passLDg itiBtige that there should not be one such fof Buddha^ 
which was built by and is held in po&aession by Hindus and at 
whicb the worship is conducted according to the rules biid 
down in the text quoted above. U is urged before us that the 
image in the Bodh Gaya temple was installed in due form 
after pronpratut/in. The only evidence of thi* Pranproththa b 
an inference loufiht to be drawn from a note of 1895 aUeged to 
be by Mr. Beglar who was in charge of the Bodh Gaya mtmm- 
tiqn written long a£tet the resteration Was cotnpW^ in 1864 
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and at ttt request of tlie Mahanth about the Cone when the 
OitninaF Case mstituted by Mr, Dharmapalfl was pending. It 
is not mentioned in Mf^ Beglar's original note nor by CenemI 
Ctczuiingham who only sayi that this image *"wfls gtven up by 
the Mahanth to replace the modem brict and mud mortar 
statue set up by the Bimtlese* It lb also to be borne in mind 
that this image took the place of a previous one of brfck and 
rnoftar which had to be destroyed a^ Mr. Begiar notes becaUfle 
it coqH not be removed. So far as we are aware no image 
can be made of brick and mortar according to the Hindu 
Sestras and the fact that the image whtch the present one 
replaced was one of bnek and muitar proves that it Was not 
«t Up by any Hindu and in fact General Cunningham actually 
»ys that ft Was set up by the Burmese. TTie present hig image 
WB», before instaHadon, made to serve the ptirpose of an 
image of Bhairava just as so many other images in and near 
Bodh Gaya which are unrh^ubtedly of Buddha are made to 
»rve a« other gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon 
regardles* even of sex. 

Thr vforAip and treatmenr oF the image m the temple at 
the hBn«hi of HmduB. Buddhist* and others e.g,. worship 
BCdordmg to KiddFiist methoda, permlsiuon to some das* of 
people to tafce their shoes into the temple, the admiiwion of all 
castes without icstnctfcn and the conduct of worship by h 
R ajput all so to indicate that it has never been beated as an 
oiihodox ifiMSte set «p with due form. 

There » one thinir, however about Buddha Gaya which 
ia accepted and acted up to in practice by Hindu* even to this 
day. That tree of pfpal ha* long been an object of reverence 
and worship by Hindu* from rime immemorial and the Mah*. 
badht tece is aho worJripped V Hindu* who visit the place. 
The ^adua alao offer pindas to theh ancestors under the new 
Bodhi tree which was planted a* a sappling of the old tree 
at a «h«t distance from the temple to the north of it. We 
found some pUgriois offeiir^ pindas under the Buddhist Bodhi 
■He also just to die west of the temple bin were told that it 
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waa Dot necessary to do aOi and pinck Dan under the other 
tree waa all that was required. During the piJgrim season in 
pitripaksha when there is a big rush of pi1gTiiii& they offer 
pindas at any and every place in the Temple compound. 
There is no authority and not even aheged that any pinda b 
offered within the chamber of the temple itself. 

Our conclusion in this point, therefore, is that wfiile 
Buddha as having originally come from the Hindu stock and 
as having taught doctrines which were veiy like, Jf not mostly, 
the safile as tho^e accepted by thz Hindus generally and above 
all as a man of great penance, purity^ and piety—qualitiefl 
which have always had dieir fascination for the Hindu — ^became 


an object of reverence among them and was accepted as an 
Avatar by one class of oeople or school of thought, there was 
another school which tre^ited him as a Nastik (heretic) and 
Veda Ninda^ and would not tolerate even the Kght of his 
image. But this does not amount to saying that there was no 
toleration of the Buddhist faith or the Buddhist teaching- In 
the midst of this conflict of ideas and philosophy there has 
always existed a *‘mos! complete and unquesrioned freedom 
both of thought and expression. There haa been a curious 
aynthesis here as in sq many other things in India, Buddha 


has been accepted as an Avatar and hig name ts repeated in 
every day prayers ; but the worshl^^ of his image has never 
been permitted to acquire anything like popularity, and in 
fact pilgrims are even now digsuaded by the prie-lly guides 
not to worship it at Bodh Qaya. ft is also notewaithy that 
when Buddha has been completely Hindirised his image too 
is worshipped by all classes of Hindus, as we s« at jagannath. 
Pun, the image of which {g traditionally believed to be that 
of the Buddhavatara. In fact Tulsidas in hia chhapai 
Ramayana mentions Jagannath as the ninth avatar thus 

^ B.ddh,. Tk. di„pp.««e or Bod- 

dhra wkoo BoddU him«If ho. booo toolod .. .o i«,.™doo 
Ot V»h0U W Iko orthodo. HioJu. t„™i.ho. .0 irto^do, .„d 
eunoof itudy. Ii „ cirtdn. koweve,. tkot Buddkim wu not 
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persecuted out of India. It had in course of time been clogged 
wth many accretions and lost some of the pristine purity of 
its teachings, while Hinduism had adopted much of what was 
live and invigorating in it ; and assimilated and absorbed the 
Buddhisto as a class. The Buddhists thus lost their indivi¬ 
duality in the vast ocean of Hindu humanity Iq India which 
they preserved rn other countries where there wa.s no Hinduism 
or Hindu society to absorb them. The occupation hy the 
Mahanth of the great temple at Buddha Gaya is thus to be 
at^Ibuted to a peaceful finendly assumption of the guardian¬ 
ship of the temple—more by mere chance as a squatter than as 
an act of deliberate volitien and certainly not as a hostile 
occupation by a man of one proseletysing faith of the sacred 
place of another faith for forcible conversion to the foimer’s 
ofwn Use. (n fact the process of Hindnising it in that peaceful, 
sloV but none the less effective manner, ao characterislic of 
the Hindu faith and practice which has assimilated so many 
cultures, faiths and reformers to itself is not yet complete and 
as held by the courts m the judgment# quoted above neither 
the temple has become a Hindu temple pure and simple, nor 
has the Hindu worship carried on by the Mahanth's men 
become the eitdnsive worship in it. [f anything, both con- 
tinue to be predominantly Buddhistic up to this day. Not only 
IS the image that is worshipped admittedly the image of 
Buddha but all the other images in and near about the temple 
are Buddhistic. If Mr. BegUr's note to the Mahanth is 
accepted, there was at one time a Shiva linga on the floor of 
the temple but even that was removed by Mr, Beglar with the 
Mahnth's consent which lends support to the suggestion that 
It VTM not really a Siva linga which the Mahanth would not 
easily alloW to be removed but the upper portion of a chailya 
or stupa kept there. The worship, too. is preeminently Bud¬ 
dhistic. even tiiough it takes a form at times objectionable to 
the Hindus. A Sanyasi who lives at Buddha Gaya has written 
a pamplet and given a written statement in which he says that 
Buddhists from the North Mmetimes offer even meat and wine 
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and after the >vorahip drink lie flame out of human alciiHa and 
blow pipes made of the bones of human legs. It may be addedp 
here, however, that we did not get any evidence to this effect 
during our ingtriiy. Nor did we get any evidence of animal 
fiamfice within the temple compound. But it ia a fact that 
Buddhists from the south bum tallow candles and it was 
stated to u* by a Burmese who spoke on behalf of a large 
number of Burmese pilgrims that in their own country they 
offer everything ihcy Oat including meat of all kinds. TTiiSh 
however, he added, was not done at Buddha Caya and one 
of Mr. Dharmapala's demands is that no wine should be 
permitted within the temple. People belonging to other faiths 
such afl Qirisrians who Would not be perruitled to enter the 
sanctum of a purely Hindu temple are allowed not only free 
access to this temple hut to enter the chamber freely with 
their shoe^. AD this would go to mdicate that the temple and 
the image in it have never been treated in an orthodox manner 
which would not be the case if there were regular pranpratistha 
and worship according to Hindu form and rules, 

WoRSHrt^ OF BuDCW^A BY H&^US AND BUDDHtSTS AT BoDH GaYA. 

Afl regards the mode of wornhip followed by the Buddhistfl 
at Buddha Caya it may be generally said to vary according 
as fhe worship happens to belong to the one school of Bud¬ 
dhism Mahayana or the other Hinayana and according as he 
belongs to one coimtiy or other. It as not surprising that thetr 
modes of worship differ so widely from the doctrinal differences 
between the two schoola—one retaining more or less in an 
□nadnlterated form the original teachings of the Buddha and 
the other being more and more identified with the Tantra of 
the Hindus—the distance m space of various countries in 
which Boddhism prevailB., the differences in their cUmatic con- 
ditiona and in the fives, habits and culture of the various 
peoples no less than the great distance of time which separates 
the present Buddhism from Buddha would he enough to 
introduce great changes. When we remember how amongst 
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the Hindus of the irmumerable Bect« who al] proFe^ to Follow 
and derive their authority from the Vedwp there are ftuch 
tremeti dolts differences in their doctrines and practices as to 
make them almost unrecognisable to one another there is no 
cause for suiprise if simitar differencea are noticeabJe among 
the Buddhists of various countries. They, however, all agree 
in this that they come to- worship Lord Buddha and the Bodhi- 
druma at Buddha Gaya, It is unnecessary to give in detail 
the actual ceremonies and rituals observed by them. 

As regards the Hindus, the question Is not so free from 
difficulties. All Hindus who go to Gaya for Pindadan viait 
Buddha Gaya and offer pinda as stated above under the new 
Bodhi tree to the north of the temple or in some other part 
of the temple compound. According to prevailing tradjdoris 
they are generally di^uaded from entering the chamber where 
the image is placed^ Those that enter bow to the image and 
some even, offer flowers and tweetSj while others are persuaded 
by the attendant to ofler some money. 

As regards the worship done by and on behalf of the 
Mahanth, it appears from the judgment of the Court that aiati 
id done, the image is laved, flowers are offered, bells are 
rung and a mark put on the forehead of the image. Mr. 
Beglar's note mentioned above, as also General Cunningham's 
Mahabodhi says that this mark on the forehead of the image 
used in those days to be vermillioD, red- It id now oF yellow 
colour and of the shape of peepaJ leaf possibly in view of the 
teait quoted above which prescribes that colour and shape of 
the Tilak for a worship of Buddha. A^lr. Beglar aaya that he 
used to see the Mahanth^s pujaris, in ihdr own way, perform¬ 
ing the puja by the reading of Shastras^ by ringiii'T of bells 
and blowing of conch shells, hy offering of flowers, of 
Vermillion tilak and of be] leaf, and in the ease of the emblem 
of Siva by libutLon of water; by offering oF the red powder on 
the festival of the hoh, and by the burning of lamps fed With 
ghee. 

Mr, Beglar's note docs not appear to have been fled in 
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the cnmin^l caje although it was lYTilten wiiile the was 
pending and at the request of the Malianth's comiseL The 
courts however, fnund on the evidence principally of the 
Government custodian^ who happened at the time to be a 
Brahmin, that the worship on behalf of the Mahanlh was an 
LnnovaOon started after the dispute had arisen as a mere 
atratogem and was of a spurious kind. It is noteworthy that 
the image which was replaced by the present one was one of 
brick and motax and set up by a Bnrrnese: and it stands to 
reason lliat an image made of such material and aet up by a 
Burmese, would not very well have become object of worship 
for Hindus. There was evidence given in the QimJnal case 
that the pujari before the dispute was a Rajput by caste and 
that the temple used to be swept by a Dushadin woman who 
would not ordinarily be allowed to enter an orthodox temple. 
A confirmation of this evidence is found in Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton s note of I8f2 in which he mentions that a Rajput 
was the pujari. We do not think there ja any orthodox tempi* 
where a Rajput officiates as priest and we are inclined to 
accept the finding of the court as representing a correct state 
of things, 

D. Rid-n’s TO THE TConclusion and REcoMMEXOATiONSi. 

Ttie queation of truufer of control of the temple to the 
Buddhists has aroused great conUoveray. We have received 
letters and opinlans, protests and resolutions from vadoua in- 
dividuftifi and bodies. There has been a considerable amount 
of interest taJeen by the press both Vernacular and English. 
Some of the protests and publications in the press need not be 
considered at all because they comprise nothing except abuse 
of Mr. Dharmapala and other Buddhists who take interest in 
the question. Most of the protests and erttidsms are Based 
on the assumption that the Congress or the Hindu Mahasabha 
proposes to hand over the temple to the Buddhists. Such an 
assumption against them is wholly unfounded. 

Some of the protests that have come to us arc from 
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organiffatioDa of Sadhiu and Mahantha or Maths. We have 
also been told by the Mahanth’s pleader that the Buddhists 
as a whole are not taking any interest in this agitation which is 
a creation of Mr. Dharmapala and are in fact opposed to the 
transfer of the temple to the Mahabodhi Society as if that was 
what was proposed to be done. The constructive stiggestion 
of the Hindu Mahasabha that the contra! of the temple should 
be entrusted to a joint committee of Hindus and Buddhists of 
which the Mahanth of Bodh Gaya for the time being, should 
be an ex-officio member, while at the same time making it 
dear that thia committee should have nothing to do with the 
property of the Math, has not received that critical attention 
^hich could he of assistance to us in aitiving at our conclusion. 

^e o^er side wc have the opinions of many prominent 
Hmdus who think that in justice to the Buddhists the temple 
which is preeminently theirs, should be made over to them 
Some other take a middle comae and suggest « joint committee 
of management. We have no mean* of ascertaining what 
the Buddhists ail the world over think but it stands to reason 
that they would naturally be pleased to have, if poasible, 
rantrol over the temple. The opposition on the part of the 
Hmdus and particularly of the Mahanth of Bodh Gaya and 
other gentlemen of his fraternity is the result of an apprehen- 
Sion that if the temple passes out of the Mahanth's exclusive 
control he will sooner or later be also deprived of the big 
xemindari attached to the Math and if a rich and influential 
Mahanth like the Mahanth of Bodh Gaya can be » dealt 
with others less wealthy and influeutial Wdl soon have to share 
the same fate. We believe that there is the same lurking 
suspicion In the minds of some zemindars. The attempt against 
^ Mahanth of Tarkeshwara has sir. ngthened this fear which 
is natural to «me extent. In these corcumstaucef. it is difficult 
^not impossible to obtnm a fair consideration of the question. 
The Government too while professing neutrality cannot be ah 
together free from an apprehension of possible foreign influeuc- 
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ed by &vx eitraneous can^deration and guided loidy by a 
desire to do the right thjng. 

When MahaJith Ghamandi Gir came to Bodh-Gaya 
attracted by its sylvan s::iiitudep he had evidently no right to 
the temple then. His successora built the Math and acquired 
prot>erty which is now very considerable. By reason of being 
near the temple and possibly because there was no one else 
in charge of the temple, they muct have gradually begun to 
appropriate the offerings to the tempLe. It ts stated by 
Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra (See Bnddlm Gaya p, 5) that Mahanth 
Mahadeva Gir, the third in succession from Ghamandi Cir 
obtained a firm an from Emperor Shah Alam to hold the temple 
but there Was no such firman produced by the Mahanth in 
the case although a firman granting village Maatipur Taradih 
to Mahanth Lai Gir who succeeded Mahadeva Gir wat pro¬ 
duced. This firman was granted by Emperor Mohammad 
Shah who preceded Shah Alam on the throne of Delhii It is* 
therefore, impossible for Mahadeva Gir who was Mahanth from 
1642 to 16&2 to have obtained any ipant from Emperor Shah 
Alam who ascended the throne very much later and the in¬ 
formation given to Dr* Mitra was certainly wrong. U is thus 
dear that the Mahanlh of Bodh Gaya did not and CDtdd tiot 
have obtained any right to the temple by giant. Nor could 
any right accrue under the law in favour qf any indtvJdW in 
respect to * public temple like that of Bodh'Gaya by grant. 
It was argued in the Criminal case of Mr. Dhannapala on be¬ 
half of the Mahanth as also in the subsequent Civil suit about 
the Rest House that the temple is situated in the village Masti- 
piir Taradih which was granted to Mahanth LjI Qir Sanyasi 
by Elmperor Mohammad 5h^ and being induded in that 
village the temple also must be taken to have been granted 
to him. It IS noteworthy that the Math of the Mahanth is just 
outside Mastipur Taradih and is mtuated in village Bcadh G^a 
which must have derived iu name from Lord Buddha. This 
village b «aid to have been known as Mahabodhi when Bucha¬ 
nan Hatnikon visited the place. 
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Jt ia contended on bekalf oF the Buddhists that the temple 
dti.iated withiti this village Bodh-Gaya which belongH ta 
the Tekan Raj and they rely on the fact that the temple is not 
mentioned at all in Mohammad Shnh^s hrtnan as one would 
eatpect it to be^ On the other hand it it said that the village 
Ma^ttpui Taradih [£ ktiOMm after Qoddess Tara whote temple 
stands to the Worth-E^st of the Great temple* It ts diilicult 
in these cireumstancea to decide one Way or the other* But it 
may be mentioned that in the civil csim it was held that the 
temple wms situated within Maatipor Taradih. The same view 
ia taken also by Dr, Rajendra Lai Mitra. But in any ease the 
Mahanth's right to the village would be snbject to the public 
right to the temple. 

However that may be, the poimesrion of the temple by the 
Mahanth mu^t have commenced alt a mere squatter and there 
can be no doubt that the successive Mahanths never ppid any 
heed to the repair of the temple, h ^ smd to hnve been almost 
in rtuna when Buchanan Hamilton visited it, and had not the 
Buimeae taken care to have it repaired in 1831 and again begun 
its thorough repair and restoration in 1875 which was subse¬ 
quently carried out by the British Government the temple would 
have ceased to exists aa the monastW' mentioned by Fa Hian 
has ccased to exist. Whatever the origin of the Mahanth^s 
posseerion of the temple and whatever rivhts he mav clHim With 
re<jard to the o^erings thereto, it is q-rite dear that he cannot 
claim any higher rights to this temi-'le th.an those which he 
has to the Math of which he h die Mahanth. Mohammad 
Shah's firman conferred upon him the village as Madad Mash 
so that **aD the produce of the said omperty be used by him 
for hb own livelihood and that of the itirremnt Faqire/" And 
if the firman indicates the nature of his riyhts to the property of 
the Math it may be safely asserted that he has the rights of a 
Mahanth under the Hindu Law. A Mahanth as such has po 
right personalty to the property of the M?ith of which he t* the 
Mahanth. The property ts the property of the Math, and since 
the Math cannot act except through the agency of a human 
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b«ing. llie Makanth ii$ that agency. Similarly in case of an 
endowment for a charitable or reti^ous purpose, the Mabanlli 
Of the ^levait does not hold the endowed property in hie own 
right but on behalf of the endowment and for its purposes. 
This portion has been explained and authoritatiyely laid down 
in a eeriea of judicial decisions and cannot be assailed. If the 
temple of Bodh-Gaya be an endowment of which the Mahanth 
of Bodh^Gaya is the Shevait, he can hold it only for the pur* 
pose and the benefits of the endawment. Now this temple 
^fd Buddha built by Buddhists, held for them for several 
centmies by their Bhikshus, repaired by them from time to time 
at considerable cost and visited by them from distant climes 
and in which they even now enjoy full right of worship was not 
and could not have been erected for the benefit of any but the 
Buddhists. The Mshanth's -lOSSCssion can be Justified only if it 
is held for the benefit of the purpose of which the temple was 
founded- Since hr has more than once laid an absolute claim 
to It, and since he has not hesitated to prevent Buddhists from 
doing what they claim to be their legidmate rights to do. it is 
dear that he has repudiated by his conduct bis position as one 
who held it for the benefit of the Buddhists. If the question 
were only between the Buddhists and the Mahanth it would 
not be difficult to decide on which side Justice lay. But Jl has 
become complicated by reason of the fact that Hindus also 
offer Pinda under the Bodhi tree and many of them enter the 
temple to have a darshan of the image. We would therefore 
recommend that (n) both Hindus and Buddhists should be 
assured fullest liberty of worship according to their own 
methods, (hj A committee of live Buddhists and five Hindus 
should be formed and the management and control of the 

temple and of the womfiip tn it should be entrusted to this 
coEumlttfe. 

Besides these ten the Government also may be represented 
on this committee by the Hindu Minister for the rime being. 
We coftsidet it premature to go further into the question of 
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til* compoaition of tliia comurittiee elcept oaying that the 
Mahanth of Bodh-Caya should always be a irianiber of it. 

(c) To diaarnn aJ2 suspicion and nusapprehanaion the pro¬ 
perties of the Safvite Mnth shotild be altogether excliided from 
the juriadiction of diis committee. 

It now only remairu to sec how this can be effected. The 
most satisfactory method would be to approach the Mahanth 
and induce him to agree to a joint committee and to become a 
member of it. We would suggest that the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha should move on this line in the matter and 
try to persuade the Mahanth to agree to it. But if negotiation 
and friendly intervendon do not succeed they can certainly 
help to create public opinion and other agencies in deference 
to public opinion may take up the matter and carry it to court 
or move the legislature for suitable action. Legislation which 
has a wider scope and can more effectively adjust all sorts of 
ri^ts of all parties is preferable aud what can not be accom- 
pli^ed by negotiation or adjudication may be achieved by legis- 
latiah. 

An atrangement like (his ought to be satisfactory to all 
parties. The Hindus ought not to be excluded from worship, 
if they Wish to perfoim any, of the image, and they should 
certainly not be interfered with in any way in offering Pindas 
where they have been doing it. The Buddhists who have 
always worshipped the image will have their tights secured 
and placed above the caprice of a single individual of a diffe¬ 
rent faith. The Government may also have its interesta 
guarded against any foreign influences and intemadonBl com¬ 
plications. The Mahanth may also have his suapictofi re¬ 
garding the property of the Saivite Math laid at rest by exclud¬ 
ing it Irom the jurisdiedon of the Committee, As legarda the 
income from the temple itself tio serious question oHses aa it 
is not of much consequence, There Was evidence In court 
and it was also admitted to Babu Rajendra Prasad by the 
Mahanth that it is something between one and two thousands 
a year whereas we understand that the Income from the pm- 
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of tile M^th eadt^ada to Iscsn It will undotjbtedJy be a 
aornewiiat -delicate task for ibe committee to adjust the rights 
of the ^arioua communities to worship according to their own 
method* and rites. Some things which are alleged hut not 
proved to he done hy Buddhists and others would certainly 
he opeui to objection hy the Hindus. Shoes Bhould certainly 
not be allowed. Offerings of articles considered objectionable 
hy the Hindus should not be allowed. Some way wiD uko 
have to be found to satisfy the Buddhistii who take strong 
ob^ction to the Tllak an the as sI^d to tKe vestment 

and the tuibsn put on tbe imagts. We can easijy foTeaee that 
with a BytnpathetJt wnJeMlsncKnjf bfltween th* Hindus and 
the Buddhists tKe place can be converted inlo a great centre 
of lesenlng and culture in wbicb both Hindu# and Buddbista 
wiH Tbe Buddhists are alter all an ofehoot l^om 

the Hindus and a joint phee of warship under joint manage¬ 
ment will not only be in the fitness of things but will create 
a point of contact fruitful of bcneflcient consequences to both, 
and will enable the Hindus all the more and better to recover 
once Bgam tbe true spirit of the Buddha whose noble lessons 
of love, charity. Belflesaness and ahinsa require ever ao much 
mon to be emphasised and realised* That it is not a mere 
fiile dream can be realised by those who visit Kasiya (Kust- 
nagar) where Lord Buddha attained Nirvana which Is, under 
the inspiration of a Buddhist oriest aided by a Vaishnava, once 
again developing info a doce of pilgrimage for Hindus and 

Buddhistfl «i]ilc«« 


SOME ASPKCTS OF CHRISTIANTTY 

By S. Haidar, 

The Posm.oi^ of Women, 

ha* assigned a low place to woman. Eve. the 
first woman, tntroduced alu into a wwJd which wa* crated 
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perfect- Slie thereby incuirecl the seriouA dispteaaure of 
jehoveh who ihua pronounced his curse on her; "1 wiQ 
Ipteatly multiply diy sorrow and thy conception ; in sorrow 
thou shall bring forth children : and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.*' The Bible told man 
that woman was the first in the transgression, therefore keep 
her in subjection. The idea is bound up with the very root 
of the Chiistian conception of the origin of sin. Let us turn 
to (he New Testament. In his first Epistle to Timothy, Paul 
says that the woman should learn in silence with 
oD sut^ecdon,*' that a woman should not be allowed to 
or to ''usurp authority over the man*' but to remain alent. 
According to the same apostle women arc ''commanded to 
be under obedience.'* The prevailing attitude in the earlier 
days of OiristianJly with regard to woman was that '’while 
ihim was a human being made for the highest and noblest 
purposes, wbman was a female made to serve only one."* 
Aug^nc, as a great Oirirtian. emphatically taught woman's 
lilf^ority. Chrysostom looked upon woman aa a ''neceesaiy 
evjl, a "domestic peril,” a "deadly fascination and 
caJamrty, Lecfcy tells us that In the whole feudal legislation 
i^meh were placed in a much lower legal position than in 
the Pagan Empire/'f A mixleni English writer has said of 
the position of woman in Christendom: "Women have till a 
ret^eid period had grave reason to complain of English 
legttlation." The result in this matter is traceable directly 
16 the teachings of the Bible. 


The Penal System. 

F« long it seriously argued in Christendom that 

punishment of crime should be such as would satisfy "the 
natural vindiedvenesa of mankind," Humane views began 
to Pfivoil in the eighteenth centitry. 


* S^T Jamn DcttiHldson In ; Her PcMitiian mm] |bJi 

uid«xik Gree^ and Rocne nnd usDiiff culy Ckriiliefi*/" 
t EuTope^ia^InriifeL^' U cb*pp 
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It was otiiy during the nineteenth century that the idea 
that punishment should be reformative and not vindictive 
made steady advance. Cblonel H, H. G. Knapp, 1, M. S.. 
inspector^GeneraJ of Prisons m Burina said in a recent report: 

Retribution still, m my opinion^ underhes nur whole system 
of punishment. Jt [5 generally considered hardly decent to 
admit the eiistence of the primary instinct of revenge, but 
surely it Is always there* Only a hundred years ago a very 
large variety of ofTcnces was punished capitally, and the 
CJilmnal code of the lime loolcs positively barbarous and 

revolring to us now.We are milder now and regard 

the desire of vengeance as an unholy thing,”* Colonel T* 
ClementSi 1^ M,. S,| m his Jail report for the United Provinces 
for 1923 alluded to the pleasant fact that the long term 
prisoners and habitual offenders were now treated with 
greater humanity. They were no longer **confrouted in the 
majority of new iHils with the prospect of indefinitely enduring 
mediseval methods of mechanical reatralnt in tha form of 
fetters and bell^ain." Sir Ernest Wild, the Recorder of 
London^ said in May, 1924, ^'that punishment should be 
given not In the spirit of the bad old days, hut in the spirit of 
mercy* the spirit that desires to reform people^ even if they 
have offended against society, to give them another chance, 
if possible. Mr. James Douglas writing on prisons in 
England in the Sunday Exptc$^ said: " The histoiy of prison 
reform is full of hope, and many victories have been won 
against the callousness of rourine and the inertia of established 
method. In 1817 it was possible for Romilly to say that 'the 
laws of England were written in blood*.” In this direction 
also, as may be CKpecled, the influence of Christianity has not 
been favourable to the cause of humanity. 

In March 1917 the IRustrated London News, in reviewing 
Mr. Edmund D. PiirceU*s “Forty Years at the Criminal Bar,” 
Wrote vnth raferenice to the penaj system in vogue in England 
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in the Last century r "The old-time Judgeft were ebeedingly 
harsh in the punishmeata they ordered., mid we now have 
abundant evidence that^ instead of preventing crime, these 
bniUl senteneco made habitual criminals.*^ 

tn the Confempomry Aeideui for August. 1925* Mr^ Grey 
S. Dash wood states that in the case of the criminal the Church 
has always Stood for punishment on Mosaic lines, and has ever 
staunchly supported the State in the infliction of the most 
barbarous penalties, while it is true that criminals to-day are 
m no wise indebted to the Church for such tentative reforms 
in the penal administration as have been mtrochiced during 
the last few years. 


TREATMElvn" OF AntmAES. 

Kindness to anutials is a virtue of comparatively recent 
growth in Christendom. Darwin states in his "Descent of 
Man that sympathy heyond the confirvea of mon. that 
humanity to lower animal*, ia one of the latest moral acquisi¬ 
tions. It is not founded on "the teachings of the Bible. After 
^■^hng the first manr—otir unhappy ancestor Adam-—Jehovah 
gave him absolute dominion over all living creatures and told 
him that all living animals shall be rneat for him. The Church, 
taking her stand on the Bible, held that anJmala had no souls. 
In the last century, Pope Pius IX refused to sanction a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals on the ground that it 
was tin error to suppose that Chnstians owed any duties to 
dumb creatureSr* 

In 1602 Sir . Pulteney introduced tti Parliament a Bill 
to atop buU-baiting. The Bill was lost. Lord Eraktne, Lord 
Higjt Chancellor of EngLand, introduced in 1809, into the 
House of Lordsf a Bill for prevenbng the wanton and mali¬ 
cious cruelty to animals Captain Faliholme states in the 
Nineteenth Centuryf that on this and on other occasions when 

• find! by C. T. Gfirhun (I : Watti). 
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Lord Enkine pleaded for the imzmaU the noble membera a# 
the Upper House greeted his effoits with cet-calla and 
demioD. 

We aie told by the Rev. Dr, Waller Walsh D. D.. an 
American theologian of very liberal views: ' The fact caimot 
be blinked that neither Judaism rnw OiHstianity has ^ven 
official sanction to the Humanitarian Movement, Ou the 
contrary, the latter actually persecuted certain heretical com- 
tnunities who were al^tainere from flesh, forcing them to eat 
on pain of death, as a sign of recantation esf iheir heresies. It 
it Indeed a lamentable circunutarice that theological dogmat 
should obstruct the free and full flow pf humane sendment 
and incalculably delay the Republic of all Imtig bemfitt/‘t 

The late Mr. H, Masainghatn, the distinguished 

ElnglLsh Humanitarian, stated that the Plumage Act proved a 
failure as English women continued to be completely in¬ 
different to the cruelty associated wich the wearing of feathers 
and the whole skins of birds for their personal adornment. 

Dean Inge writes j?—"" Deliberate cruelty to animals happily 
arouses almost as much indignatton in this country as cruelty 
to children. It is a spontaneous verdict of the newly en¬ 
lightened moral sense* to which organised religion, f regret to 
say, has conttribuled very Utde."*^ 


t The Nin^t^nih Jmb. 1924. 

NcvembEJ^Deccnibct, 19 ( 22 . 
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THE PROPOSED MAHA^BODHt HALL AT GAYA 

la the frotitiepiece appears the front elevation of the Maha 
Bodhi Hftll proposed to be constructed in the town of Caya, 
Several years ago, the Atiagarika Dharmapala bought a piece of 
land on the Macleodgunj Road with the purpose of erecting a 
small Mission House both for Buddhist work and for the use of 
viaitoia from different Buddhist countries, but for some reason 
or other the actual work could not be started for a long time. 
A couple of years hack the work was commenced and two 
rooms were built and a start was made in the construction 
of the mam building, but for frnancial irtringency the opera¬ 
tions could not be continued. Since then no work has been 
done. 

Tt is now proposed to re-start the building work and to 
issue this appeal to the general public for their kind help. 
Oh mote than one occasion, when we had the opportunity 
of visiting Caya, we had strongly felt the great necessity of 
such a Rest House near the Railway Station For the exclusive 
use of Buddhista. We have also seen the great inconvenience 
tc which Buddhist pilgrims were put owing to tack of such a 
place near the station. Mojt of the Lmnorlant trains, we are 
told, either amve at or depart firom Caya station during the 
night thus making it very troubiesome for the pilm'ms who 
come fnom long distances. Some of them we have seen, 
dunng our last visit, passing n whole nieht in the station 
with no inconsiderable inconvenience. Therefore if this Rest 
House is erected it wil] not only serve as a place for Buddhist 
wort but also give shelter to the pilgrims both on their Way 
to Buddhagaya and bach. TTiey could proceed fmm the 
station to this Rest House, buy necessary provisions and start 
again after taking rest if needed. As the plot of land we 
have is only ten minutes walk from the station and! on the 
way to Buddhagaya it Is an ideal place for such a Rest House. 

The Maha Bodhi Society has, therefore, prepared a plan 
and an esdinate for a small budding with four rooms and a 
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big JiaJl, We tiAve alieady spent firom the Society's funds 
about R». f^SOO/- but with the multifarious works of die 
Society it wiU not be possible to spend more from 
its funds on this work. It is estimated that Rs. 5,000/- will 
at least be required to complete the work. We dwrefore 
appeal to the generous Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon to 
contribute this small sum and remove a tong felt Want. As 
intend to commence building operadons early this month 
it is hoped that cotitribudotis MfU] be sent to the undersigned 
at 4A. College Square, Calcutta as early as possible. We hope 
that in the next issue of this journal we may have the pleasure 
to announce diat the required sum has been oveisubscribed. 

DeVAPRTVA WALtStNCHA^ 
Aitti. Wafio Bodhi Society. 

Maha Bomi Hall. Gaya. 

We are glad to announce as our first coUecdon. a sum of 
Rs. 51/42 (Ceylon money) from Mrs. C. Jayasekaia of 
Baddegama. Ceylon, towards the above fund. In addition to 
this sum she has promised a further contribudon of Rs. 1.000/-. 



I 




Late Mr, F* R, Senanay^ka of Ceylon, 





THE MAHA-BODHI r 

Founded hy the Anagamka H. Dharmapala 

’mr flrt^^smnr smm 

Wmfl wiiA fii^ w*i 

^€T*f ifwiiitf «T«: hF^- nt^fW qur^ i 

Go ye, O Bhilikkus. and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the u'elhre of the many, fn compa^^on for the worJJ 
hr the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gorU and men- 
Proclaim, O Bhihkbas, the Doctrine jfionou*, preach ye a life 
of AoWm, perfect and MaHAVAGCA, ViNAVA PfTAICA. 


VoL XXXIV ] FEBRUARY ^ 

' A. C 1926 


MEWTATION 

Sweet Jiotrr of meditatfon, 

TTie quiet hour of p&nce * 

W^heo from Kfe'^a care and turmoil 
J find a blest release. 

In nlent contemplation 
New ffliLh and hope I win. 

More light and deeper knowledge. 
New strength to conquer am. 

Swec-t hour of fueditation, 

When oft there comes to me 
A vision of the Master 
Beneath the Bodhl tree. 
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And with Him in that vigil 
My fipirit seems to share 
The foretaste of Nirvana, 

Of bliss beyond compare, 

A. R, ZOBN* 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, 

By the mail of December Itkh 1925 from New York which 
reached Calcutta on Sunday January 10th 1926 we have had 
letters from the Rev, Ana^arika Dharmapala about his health 
and visit to Mrs. Mary Foster, the great patronesa of our 
MahabodKi Society, at San ^rancieco. Leaving America on 
the 26th ultimo he has now aafely returned to London where 
letters may be sent to him c/o Mesara. Brownjohn fle Howard 
Ltd,f 9/12^ Baaiughall Street, London E. C. 2^ 

* • • • a 

In England diis year they are having a very severe hard 
winter. We hope that the Rev. Anagarika no'w restored to 
good health wdl not find the severity of the Engliah winter too 
much for his constitution. 

* * • • a 

He writes:—"[t was great spiritual impulae that 1 
received during my stay in Switwrland that of establishing a 
Buddhist Mission in England, We ahould give our best to the 
British M hitherto wc took from them their materialistic 
knowledge and the result had been that we became their 
slaves. We shall succeed in driving out oar slave mentality 
by taldng to Buddhistic miss^ion work in England for their 
spiritual uplift—a thing they are greatly m need of " 

* • * s * 

What the Anagarika has said is quite understandable. 

The ^at war has played havoc with the Ctirisrianity of the 
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Cliiin:l]eg, So far at any rate aa tJic English mass population 
is conccTTied theif faith in ils effica^ has gone. The groat 
mother Church with the Cross of the lovinsi Jesus imbeded in 
her bosom remained mute and indifferent while the bloody 
War raged and ravaged and each of the billigerenta went on 
ittvoldng the spirit of Jesus in the game of spoliarisn. The 
incongruity of the situation couJd not but lower the prestige 
of the Christian Church in human estimate, for a matter of fact 
that is what has taken place, 

* • * • * 

Truth must triumph specially m an enlightened age as this 
—in a highly scientific age as this. The mind of Europe is 
growing for the discovery of a scientific religion which wi|] be 
aWe to keep pace with the progress of the age. What was 
suitable for the narrow pigeon-brain of the middle ages is 
unsuitable for the European heart and brain to-day. The 
hide bound faith in the divinity of Christ and the still more 
hide bound creed of the Romish and other derivative Qiurches 
vicariouB atonement and salvation through faith alone in Jesus 
have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Hence 
a new spirit of enquiry — a new probing of the foundation of 
human faith and belief has been set on foot in Europe and we 
are face to face with the daWning of a New Age there. 

• * • s * 

The change of heart can only be effected through the light 
of religion — a scientific religion as we have already mentioned 
—which while keeping pace with every phase of prOgrcM in 
the region of science, philosophy and Psycholosy will yet make 
them compassionate and self-Bacrificing towards their fellow 
beings by lifting them up or pushing them forwards and on¬ 
wards from the narrow confines of their own nationality Into 
the wide sea of humanity, 

• • * * • 

That scientific religion is par eicellence the religion which 
our Lord Buddha preached and taught. We feel that it 
requires to be placed before the European pubKc in the same 
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selOess spirit &s th.* sainlly SKrldchiia of old did with regard to 
spreading Buddhhm beyond the Himalayas. 

Reverend Artagarika Dharmapala has our fullest aympadiy 
and support m dujt noble endeavour of eatablifihln^ a Buddhist 
Mission in England for whicli he la deserving not only our 
sincere tlianks atid co-operation but those of the whole Bud¬ 
dhistic %vorId^ 

***** 

In this connection we may be perdoned for reminding the 
Buddhistic world that the Anagarika Dharmapala like a well- 
trained soldier has scaled the walls of the Citadel of the Croas 
i^nd in due course will be planting thereon the Buddhistic flag 
and it is but fit and proper that the Buddhistic world would 
follow the lead of the Anagarika and assist him and his work 
there by sending relievrng forces and funds so that the position 
gained by his devoted services may not he lost. 

***** 

Further it » pertment to observe tbit the relief forces for 
cD-aperatJng with the Aoagarika in Englajid and Europe will 
entail no small amouitt of sacrihce on the part of the 
Ceylonese, Burmeac, Japanese, and Siamese and Qiineae 
Bhikkhus as the priests to be sent out must be thoroughly weP- 
trained in Engliah, Fretidi, Gemian, Pali and Sansliril 
languages besides being masters in Philosophy and Psychology 
of the West and the Eaat, And in their self discipline and 
control of their passions they must he ventable Yogis. In 
European countries they must go about decently doihed as 
may command the respect of the people and must be decently 
housed with a library. Such an institution should not be un¬ 
like that of an Oxford or Cambridge College and should 
require to be kept up and maintained as such Colleges are. 

• • * * * 

The contemplated Buddhist Mission House in England to 
begin with should be a CorporatiDn whose funds should be 
supplied by the whole of the Buddhistic world. Such a 
Corpora don should consist of at least 20 readenl Bhikkhus who 
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must elect an Abbot from themEelres and do self- 

sacriGcm^ work nmcTigst the poof and the lowly according to 
a titled plan of compaign besides giving lectuies. TKe 
influence of such a holy band of pilgrim fathers would be 
immenae. Xhal to them would get attracted a. large number 
of English young men we can well imagine for leaming the 
tfuth of Lord Buddhas" religion. 

• + * * * 
hAs regards the Anagarika*s immediate work of establisiung 
a Buddhist Mission in England, we are grateful to the Buddhist 
Lodge of the Theosophica! Society of London for the kindly 
help they are rendering to him, 

***** 

BULLETtN OF TTTE BUDDHiST L0 Di:;e. 

TTie 3rd monthly number {namely of December 1925) of 
the Bulletin of the above Buddhist Lodge is before us. It is 
a thoughtful painstaking number of 25 type-written pages. 
Matters dealt with in the Editorial rotes are full of interesfing 
as well as controversial points. An article on “WOMAN IN 
BUDDHISM by Arthur C, March will be reproduced in our 
paper. It is as yet incomplete and we are assured of its con¬ 
tinuance in the January Bulletin which we sincerely expect to 
see in the usual printed form of a monthly magazine. 

• * • * 

The Editor of the Bulletin under caption " Some notes on 
Service makes the folIoAAnng appeal for work and service to 
tne members of the Buddhist Lodge in view of the inspiration 

they have received from our Anagarika being in thdr midst:_ 

We quote below those purapaphs In extenso :_ 

When in the New year, we start work inspired by the 
presence of the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala, it will 
be the duty of each member, a* Mr. Humphreys 
reminded us on the nccasion of our last meeting, to 
see in what way he or she can be of service to the 
Cause. Every one of u* can make some eflort to 
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induce people with whom we cotne in contact, to 
consider whether Buddhism has not a message for 
them. Whether in the outside world or in the T» 
S. we can become Messengers of the Dhaituna, 
workers for the light. Example is better than pre¬ 
cept, it is true, but wbile trying to live the life, 
remember that Buddhisifi was the first muaonary 
religion and that its task is not finished. Whether 
or not the Western world may be converted to Bud¬ 
dhism is a moot point but there are thousands who 
are seeking such a creed and you may be bK 1<. to 
bring its light to some Seeker who is needing iL 

Now for those who desbe to engage in some special 
work for the cause there are many avenues of activity 
open. 1 enumerate one or two, so that those who 
feel disposed cart set to work right here and now 
to prepare themselves. We shall want worfcets and 
helpers In many ways:— 

Firstly, shorthand writers will be needed to report 
lectures, addresses and talks by the Anagarika 
Dharmapala. This is a very suitable line of 
activity for our bdy menibers. 

"Then there is Typing, Those who are able to pur¬ 
chase machines should do so and get proficient. A 
portable machine does perfect work and the price 
IS half that of an ordinary Type machine. Lean, 
stenol cutting and copying also if possible. Those 

who cannot obtain their own ipachincs should attend 

daoscs. 

Then we come to press correspondence. There will 
be many opportunities for writing letters to the 
papers and this is quite an effective method of 
propaganda. Study good prose. CoDect good 
examples from ifie newapapers and and 

study them. 

Writing articles and lecturing are important ways of 
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spreaiJiiig the leaching. Write article^ for our 
Magazine. We have good reason to think it will 
be a printed Magazine next year. With regard to 
lecturing: when your trcatioent of the eub^cct is 
iziclined to be quite accurate your iKturc tnay be 
wTitters and read^ but when it is intended to be a 
fervent propagandist appeal^ it must be exiempofe. 
Both of these styles have their value, but if read it 
it must be properly readn alowb^'p distirictly and with 
proper emphads- It should be so read that a blind 
listener, who cannot see your reference to papeiv, 
should be unable to say definitely whether you are 
reacting yotir address or speaking extempore« This 
style Can be cultivated. In any casCi a well-read 
paper is infinitely superior to a halting and meander¬ 
ing extempore effort. 

Members who are able to help or advice to those 
taking up any of the above lines of preparadon^ or 
any others which they think may be desirable arc 
asked to volunteer as guid-es, philosophers and 
friends ’of prospective students. Please send In 
your names and addresses, and state what is your 
special line/* 

The above paragraphs quoted from the monthly Bulletin 
of the Buddhist Lodge of England show how much the 

British people understand the value of propaganda and how 
much they appreciate self-sacrificing work and to their credit 
be it said that if the cause is a noble one they in England would 
never lack self-sacrificing workers. It is unfortunately different 
in our country save and except in the field of Politics as here, 
the opportunity is greater for obtaining name and fame in the 
daily papers. 

• • # a * 

Since the opening of our Sri Dharmarajika Chatty a ViWa 
Hall in 1920 we have had lectures almost every Sunday deli¬ 
vered by good and learned men amongst a fairly large audience. 
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When the lecture is extempore, we have nol come across as 
yet any VDlunteer to assist us by taking shorthand notes of such 
lectures. We must say that we have not as yet had occasion' 
for begging for such voluntary assistance. We only note that 
unasked or Unsought It has not come either out of love of work 
oi of the subject matter of the lectures. 

• • • s • 

Sri Dharmarajuca Vihaba Hall. 

Located on the East of the College Square Tank ami facing 
as it does the University Senate HousCj our Vihata Hall is most 
centrally situate for the convenience of the student World of 
Calcutta where no less than fifteen thousaird new Matriculates 
come annually to pursue their Collef»e sh-’dies. Our regret is 
that from amongst these under^giaduates very few attend our 
Sunday lectures from which they may leam a good deal of the 
past and present history of their country and of the world at 
large not to be usually found in their text books it is true. But 
as such lectures are calculated to widen and deeoen their 
knowledge of things it is a pity that they do not take sufficient 
interest in them. 

The regrettahle feature of the sbjdent life in Calcutta on 
which we want to lay stress, is that there are no proper guides 
for this large mass of TTndergraduates for their moral and in¬ 
tellectual welfare. RaW students living in College Hoatrls arc 
easily tempted to visit theatres and Bioscopes of ouestionablc 
repute or other haiints of disrepute and ill-fame of which our 
metropolis is by no means behind-hand in Western civilization. 
On this crucial point of maintaining the private character of 
OUT undergraduates unsullied and utidepmved we take this 
oDportiinity of inviting the attention of the HonTiIe the Vice- 
Chancellor and of the heads of Colleges to devise means and 
methods for combating with an ewi which is really sapping the 
moral cheracter of oiu stodetits. JTie conditions of things in 
Calcutta are far worse than they are at Oxford and Cambridge 
There the terror of the ‘Vetem of Proctors and Bull dogs” 
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and fines foi petty offences, and luoticadon and being “sent 
down" for graver offences do act as a wholesome check- [n 
Calcutta the temptations are a million fold greater than vvbat 
they are at Oxford and Cambridge without the least bit of 
machinery for controlling the evil propensities in students. 

• * * e e 

In our opinion there should start up under the auspices 
of every coUege a ‘ Welfare Association'' for regulating the 
after college-hours of every student belonging to « paibcular 
college, and every college student should have his "cap and 
gown*' on when out in the streets as they have at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Each cap should display the particular badge of 
the College to which its owner is attached. The Hon'ble Vice- 
Chancellor with the assistance of the Heads of College, should 
inaugurate the proctoreal system to control the evil herein 
adverted to. 

• • • • • 

In order firstly to widen and deepen our knowledge of 
Buddhism in relation to Hinduism we have inaugurated a series 
of lectures believing that only a thin veil of custom is keeping 
separate these two great communities which have had the same 
origin and which are both nurtured in the same culture and 
traditions and secondly to find out a common platform whereon 
dies may meet and Work together for the uplift of the sub¬ 
merged Indian tRasses. Two or three lectures in this senes 
have already been delivered and they will appear in these 
pages in due course. Should this paragraph happen to attract 
the attention of and tempt any erudite and thoughtful gentle¬ 
man, to say something hejpfu] on this subject he need only 
commumcate the matter to us in English or in his mother 
tongue, 

♦ • * i * 

Late Mr. M, M, GANCLiLy, 

As We were about to go to the press the news of the sad 
death of our friend and co-worker Mr. Monomohan Ganguly 
truly overwhelmed us. He was our architect and guide in 
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tnaiiy technical dcLaHa of conatmedon work pfiTticuUrly in Uie 
building of tkc Sri Dharmeirajika Chaitya Vihara^ the Buddhist 
Avasa and Library at the back of the ViKara and in the build¬ 
ing of the SamatK Vihara which has been commenoed. At 
the time of laying the foundation stone thereof on the Brd day 
of November 1922 by H. E. Sir Harcourt Butler the then Gover¬ 
nor of the U 4 P+, Mr, Ganguly did a yeoman's service to Ufl- 
His genial, affable and ai all times helpful and kindly ways 
shall always endear his memory to us. He was a Buddhist at 
hearty and what cultured Indian ss not? H?s book on "'Remaipa 
in Oiriasa'^ will speak for itse 1 F+ He held a hi^ position in 
the Sahitya ParUad and at the Calcutta Corporation. To know 
him was to love him, such was the gentJene^ and gentlemanli- 
ness of hia behaviour* No one who sought his help in any¬ 
thing had to go away disappointed. We, of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society, deeply mourn his looa. We sincerely offer our sym¬ 
pathetic condolence to his bereaved father, mother, wife and 
children. 

* * t * • 

BtJDDMA<iAYA TeMPLE QUESTION, 

Lastly the eternal Buddha Gaya Temple qiuestion is still 
with us waiting to be solved. The january, 1926 number of 
this journal was wholly devoted to the pubHcation of the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the National Congress. 
We trust our readers have now read the report and have a full 
gra^ of the facts. The Congress Report which is signed by 
four gentlemen viz, ( 1 ) Mr. Brejokisfiore Prasad ; ( 2 ) Mr. K, P, 
Jayaawal; (3) Paramahansa Ramodar Sadhu and (4) Mt+ Raiendra 
Prasad is of the deciHion that it is a Buddhist Temple and the 
image within the Temple is diat of Lord Buddha. It is in¬ 
comprehensible to us as to how they could possibly suggest 
that the management and control of the temple and of the 
worship in it should be entrusted to a Committee of five Bud¬ 
dhists and five Hindus of which the Sevait Mohant should be 
a member. Nor do we understand or appreciate the Congress 
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Committee^g following rfimarka:—*'lf the questions were dnly 
between the Buddhists and the Mohunt it would not be difficult 
to decide on whidi ade juftice But it ha» become com^ 

plicated by reason of the fact that Hindus alao ofier Pinda 
under the Bodhi tree and many of them enter the temple to 
have a dardian of the image'^^ How con the two facts (I) 
Hindus offeting Pindns under the Bodhi Tree (which Is outside 
the Temple} and (2) Hindus desirous of darshann of the image 
(within the temple) disentitle the Buddhists from having the 
sole control of tbe management of the temple or of the worship 
of the image? The Congresi Committee's decision is unaatis- 
factory and disappointing to the Buddhiets. 

S, C. M. 


Studces in Buddhist-Chinese. 

Sj* C. Maha!anohis» Secretary^ Visva Bharati^ write#: 

A large number of important manusenpts of Buddhist 
Chinese and Tibetan texts have been recently acquired for the 
Sandniketan Library* With the help of Prof. Tucei of the 
University of Rome, Italy, arrangemer^s have now been made 
for the systematic study and research in Buddhlat-Oiinese 
language and texts. A Tibetan Lama who was appointed 
sometime ago is able to help scholars in the study of the 
Tibetan language and texts. 

Scholars, advanced students and research Wotkers are 
coidialiy invited to come to Sandniketan for the study of 
Buddhist-Qiinese and Tibetan languages and texts. 

Blddhists and Buddha Gaya. 

We have already published in a previous issue the report 
of the hndlng of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
question of control of the Buddha Gaya temple. The recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee is that a board of trust composed 
of 5 Hindus and 3 Buddhists be formed and the Mahanl be 
rnade the servitor trustee^ The Cdnmiittee: found that the 
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temple is indisputably a Buddhist temple but that Hindus have 
a right of worship in it. 

The second part of the (inding must prove to be a thorn 
in the aide of Buddhists. For even without claiming a right 
perfect freedom of worship by Hindus is allowed in all 
Buddhist temples under the sole control of Buddhists. No 
Hindu or any other religionist has ever been denied the right 
of worship in any Buddhist temple. It is therefore prepoater- 
OUR For Hindus to claim that right. What we wish to lay stress 
on is the illogical recommendation of the Committee. After 
hnding that the temple is a Buddhist temple the logical recom¬ 
mendation Would be that Buddhists should have the aole con¬ 
trol of it+ But the recommendation has been otherwise. It 
is therefore up to the Buddhists assert their right oF control- 
We hope all Buddhist papers will take up this question which 
is of viul importance to all Buddhists. 

(“New Emma", Jan. 10, !926.) 

A meeting of the Buddha Gaya Temple Commitree was 
held at the National Qnb to consider the report of the Maha- 
bodhj {inquiry Committee of the Indian National Congress. 
The following member^ of the Committee were present:— 
U, Tok Kyi, B.A.^ M.L.A.p U, Theing Mg,, M.A,, LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 
M.L.C., Eh- Ko Thdn Mg., B.A.. IVI.M.F-, M.L.C., Ko Hla, M.L.A. 

After considerations of the Report the following regiolu^ 
(Jons were adopted: 

(1) Resolved that the Committee should insist on the full 
control over the Mahabodhi Temple letting the Hindus per¬ 
form the Hindu ceremony under the Bo-Tree to the North of 
the Temple as they have been doing heretofore. 

(2) Resolved that steps be taken to stop the pracdce of 
painting and robing the image of Lord Buddha pending the 
final settlement as regards controL 

(3) Resolved that U. Tok Kyi and Ko Hla be deputed to 
do the needful .—New Burmn, January 15. 1926. 
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The Lat^ Mr. F. R, Senanayaka. 

We record with deep regret the deadi of Mr. F. R+ Sena- 
naya^a which occurred at Calcutta on Ist January. Mr. 5e:na- 
nayaka and party came over to India to viait Buddhist sacred 
places. The party reached Buddhagaya on the 27lh Deceniher 
[925 where Mr. Senanayata was adzed 'with a severe colic and 
promptly taken to Calcutta where he was operated upon for 
appendicitis. Unfortunately the illness took a fatal turn and 
he died on the I at ultimo. The remaimi were taken to Ceylon 
by hifl brother Hori. Mr+ D, S, Senanayaka who was one of the 
party, and a public funeral given in Colombo on the 6th. 
Before the train conveying bis body left Howrah a floral wreath 
Wag placed on the coffin on behalf of the Maha-Bodhi Society 
and a dmlUr honour was done by the Ceylon students in 
Calcutta^ A short service was also held at the station. 

in his death Ceylon has lost one of the noblest sons 'who 
have done signal service to the country. He was certainly the 
last man Ceylon could afford to lo^e at this Hme^ when the 
great qualities of his Life were most needed < Mr. Senanayaka 
was a worker in many fields. The ooliticfll reforms which 
Ceylon enjoys to-day owe a great deal to F. R. Senanayaka's 
efforts. Id religious activities Mr. Senanayaka was equally 
active and enthusiastic. His dmcp energy and wealth were 
lavishly bestowed on the education of the youth of the country. 
He Was a aocial worker and a great temt>erajice leader^ 
He founded the Lanka Mahajana Sahha and 'was the rosin 
supporter of many an aasociation in Ceylon. 

We offer our sincere sympathy to the beireaved family. 

At a meeting of the Maha-Bodhi Society held on the 10th 
ultimo, the following resolution was passed ;— 

*“That the Maha-Bodhi Society of India expresses its heatt- 
felt regret at the irrecoverable lose sustained by Ceylon in 
particular and the Buddhist world in general by the death of 
Mr, F. R. Senanayaka who passed away in Calcutta under 
tragic circumstancea and that the Secretary be requested to 
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send copies of this resohitioti to die membeis of tte bofcaved 
family and the Secretaries of the Ceylon National Congress 
and the Lanka Mahajana SaLba.” 


MY EUROPEAN TOUR 

Amidst alpine scenery brealhtne the liracttiB air of the 
Vicrvk'ald waJdstattersee at Schoeneck 1 spent seven weeks in 
the Kuranatalt sanatorium where 1 was taken care of 
afiectionately by the medical and nursttiff staff showing every 
solicitude for my speedy recovery. Dr. Hofrath Wunderlich, 
Dr. Renold and Miss Herniine Michel of the medical staff and 
several of the visitors to the place who had also come for 
treatment were very kind to me. 1 shall never forget their 
kindness. Father Kugler, a Catholic priest, who was there at 
the time visited me often, and I took the opportunity of inform¬ 
ing him in ny^ talks of the sublime philosophy of th^ great 
religion of the Lord Buddha. There was one among the guests 
Mr, Henry Bergcf, an Englishman, who had spent many years 
in Japan, who daily visited me, and had the idea that HuddliiaT n 
was a religion of pessimism. Father Kugler had not any 
correct idea of the doctrines of the Buddha. Miss Hcrmihe 
Michel had read a pamphlet published in German about 
Mahatma Gandhi, but never had heard of Buddhism. 1 had 
no idea when I arrived at Zurich on the 6th of July that I would 
visit Schoeneck. but when I consulted Dr. Biederman of 7iir;^h 
at the recommendation of my dear brother Mr. C. T. Strauss, 
he directed me to go to Schoeneck, and on the Nth of July 
I arrived at Schoeneck. Unfortunately 1 was obliged to undergo 
an operation which kept me in bed for about three weeks, and 
it Was during this period that ] made friends among the visit- 
ing guests of the Sanatorium. 1 stayed at Zurich a week and 
enjoyed the scenery of the Zurich lake. There are over a 
hundred motor boats plying in the lake taking passengers from 
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one pl^ce to aDother, especially ta the bathti. Ho^ difFercnt 
are the ^igliLa in the Can^edc valley. E^njoymeritj are made 
possible in Europe and America in a grand scale due to scien^ 
tific progress* Electricity is helping the people oF Europe to 
make life joyous, and the people get all the joys on this earth 
because of their education on Bcientihc lines. Every boy and 
girl gets the best education in departrnents of arta, literaturet 
Bcieticc^ industries, agritulture and their future is assured. To 
read the histoiry of SrwitzerLand is a pleasurable in^iratiorii 
TTie motto of the Swiss people is **One for all and all for one/* 
The Lord Buddha when He enunciated the Seven principles of 
Concord to both the Bhikkhus and to the Itshatriya princes 
anticipated the ethics of modern enlightened democracy based 
on co-operation. Unfortunately conservative elements of 
Brahmanism Sapped the foundations of purifying democracy 
and the sublime principles of healthy co-aperadoii enunciated 
by the Prince of the Sakyas were alloVed to go to the ]imbo 
of oblivion. Brahmanism is only for the high caste, and the 
non-high-caslc people preponderate in India. There are nearly 
320 millions of people in India, and the number of Brahmans 
may be computed at say ]4 millions, while the Kshatriyas may 
be not more than 40 milliona. Before the advent of the Moslem 
invaders fndia was for several hundred years under the rule of 
Buddhist kings, and the be^l of them alb who jret forth the 
principles of spiritual equality was the great empieror Asoka, 
the exemplary sovereign who put into practice the Bublime 
ethics enunciated by the Lord Buddha 326 years before the great 
emperor embraced the Buddha Dhamma, BrahrriMng did not 
like that non-Brahma ns should enjoy the blcBSings of freedom* 
for to them freedom to others meant their own bankruptcy^ 
The Brahman priesthood lives on the fat of the land keeping 
the masses m ignorance and making them superstitioUB* for it 
b on ceremonial ritual bm that Brahmanfam thrives. Asceticiam 
13 alio another potent factor which keeps India in the domain 
of ignorance. The ascetics also thrive amidst supcratitioTi and 
degenerating Ignorance. In India there are not sufficient self- 
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sacrificing patriots with spiritual culture enough to form an atmy 
of inspiring teachei* to uplift the poor. The Brahman priests 
Jtnow that the amelioration of the masses to a high slate of 
progressive culture means their own decay, and with selfigh 
peisistency they keep the people in a state of continuous 
degenerating unprogressiveness, and the present wretchedness 
of the teeming miUions wag accentuated with the advent of the 
Arabian Moslem hordes. Dynasty after dynasty invaded India 
and destroyed the civiHiation of the Aryans. The study of 
Moslem history in India is iiitttruclive in as much as it shows 
how each dynasty although professing the same religion yet 
with ruthless despotism destroyed the fruits of the previous 
dynasty. To the Aryan it was one long continuous destruc' 
tion which sapped their vitality. 

Patriots of the Swiss type are not bom in India. Brother¬ 
hood is an lllusinn to the Indian, and when the Buddha preached 
the principles of Aryan democracy the Brahmans showed their 
hostility. True the boot of the Brahmans joined the Compas¬ 
sionate Lord in the work of spiritualization of the masses, but 
It was all uphill work. The great Asoka founded the greatest 
democratic empire who promulgBted the virtues of Energy. 
Righteousness, Equality; tut it was destroyed in the reign of his 
grandson Dasaratha, by hlr treacherous commander-in-chief 
Pushyamitra. who with the help of the Brahman priesthood 
assassinated the harmless emperor, who had entrusted the 
admlnistmtion to the traitor. The emperor trusted too much 
the traitor, who listened to the Brahmans, and Pnahyamitra 
became emperor and restored Brahmanism by performing the 
Asvamedha (horse) sacrifice. PuBhyamltra's grandson lost his 
throne, and Brahmanism again received a set-back for a time, 
and Buddhism again came up. Before the Moslem advent the 
two religions were rivals, and by the time of the Moslem advent 
both religions were powerless to cope with the all-destroying 
enemy. Buddhism was effaced out of existence, and 
Brahmanism went down never again to take the leadership of 
the Aryan people. During the thousand years of Moslem 
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gupremacy in [ndia, the people had to witness year after year 
devastating wars fought by Ttval dynaBties. One ahodd not 
forget that Buddhism was the leJigion that the Moalem hordes 
had met in their onward march to India—in Craeco-Bactria, 
Centra] Turkestan, Gmdahar etc*, and when they came to [ndia 
they met the same "BulK" temples in India proper. *‘Buth'' 
was the name used by the Turltiah people for the Buddha. 
In Japan the Buddha is called *'Butsu/^ jn China in 

Ceylon the word " Buth" is used as for instance ''Buthsarana 
vadanim.*" 

Under British rule the people live in a state of placid 
ignorance, contented with the rituals and gupersbtions and 
degenerating social customs spending sn vain so much money 
which could be usefully sperit in bettering their socia] status. 
But the disintegrating ethics of Brahmanical dogmatic sociology 
is too stupiondous an obstacle which could only be removed by 
enlightened co-operation, and the millions of people Jive and 
die like sheep. The British missionaries are the emws*rie« of 
the trinity: politics, trade and Christianity, They arc dunder¬ 
heads utterly ignorant of scientiEc and agriculturaJ econonuca 
which are essential to-day for the progressive development of 
a nation. Europe advances on scientific Unes, hut poor India 
knows nothing of the advanced conditions of European races. 
The inteUlgenttfia of India are pupils of Britigh constitutipnal 
law* and they are, like the British missionarieg, seLhsh looking 
only for their individual enrichment through British law courts^ 
Among the teeming millions of India there arc only a few 
scientists, and they do not eare to work on practical lines which 
would be of help to the teeming millions. The poets dream 
dreairu, and the wealthy class spend their money in luxury. 
The rajahs are bacchanalian sensualists who spend their time 
in the enjoyment of abnormal sensual orgies. The once power¬ 
ful brahman priesthood is to-day impotent to do anything in 
the way of progress. All they can do is to retard the progress 
of the working classes who form the backbone of the nation. 
In other lands the labouring claas are a power^ and the govem- 
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ment of each country help the agricultural development by 
improving the waterwaya and assisting the people by edt4cadTig 
the youitg getieTation in agricultural methods. The United 
States and the different European governments are foremoat in 
developing the reaom-ces of agriculture. The Indian land¬ 
owners do nothing to help the agricultural community. They 
neglect improved methods of scientific agriculture, they do not 
visit great agricultural centres in Europe, the United Slates and 
other cDtmtrieH to Witness the nrany improvements made within 
the last fifty yearn. Indian people suffer for want of scientific 
knowledge in agriculture, dairying, road huilding, ship hmld- 
ing etc. Educated philanthropists and scienliats From European 
countries seldom visit India. Globe trotters visit India during 
the cold Weather to see magici?mft and monkeys. Missionaries 
with the knowledge of eighteenth century theological dogmatics 
go with their families to find thrir livelihood, and all they can 
teach the people is that EUohim created Adam from mud, and 
that the serpent deceived Eve» and they both fell from tKeir 
spiritual nakedness, and that Jesus the Nazarene^ son of the 
carpenter Jotseph came down from heaven to save the people 
From the sin of Adam, and that unbelievers will be cast into a 
hell of brimstone and fire for eternity. This gospel fit for the 
doldrums, is preached to the people who pass their lives in 
stagnation. 

A few Europeans who go to India to learn metaphysics 
after a few years of residence find that thej’ could easily bam¬ 
boozle the English speaking Indians through occult meta¬ 
physics^ For more than thirty yeEirs 1 have been crying hoarse 
appealing to the Bhikkhus of all Buddhist lands to send a few 
Bhikkhus over to India to disseminate the Dhamma of the 
Tathagata, but they have not responded so far. 

In Switzerland perhaps a dozen people may have heard 
of the Suddha, at least every one whom 1 had the pleasuTC to 
meet expressed their ignorance k In Germany Eh". Dahlke, 
Drs. Gjimm^ Scldenatuckcr and a few others have in a small 
way helped to popularize the Dhamma in Germany. UniverHity 
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professors of Plli ait invariably Chriadans and they are paid 
to lecture on the Plli literature from the Htandpomt of pbilo- 
iogy; In Bengal the Brahman pandits are dead against Pali 
studies^ and the veteran foe of the Buddha Dhamma maligmf 
Buddhists creating prejudice in the minds of the people against 
Buddhism, ft pays to distort Buddhism, and hold it up to the 
ridicule of the native Bengalees. In England there la Mrs. Rhys 
Davids who was once a sympathetic admirer of the Pali htera- 
ture^ and she with her late husband helped many to make up 
Pili studies. After thirty years of labour she has now become 
an csctremely hostile foe to the Buddha ISianTirtia. She does the 
greatest harm by her writings as people in the west believe 
that she is a great scholar. The fact i^ she was bke a paid 
labourer in the field of Pall Buddhism, editing and translating 
Buddhiat w'orfcs for the sake of lucre. After thirty years of 
work she now tella the people that the Pali books have nothing 
good except monkish fables and gives the advice to bury them. 
She advertises the Pali texts and translations for sale, while 
her advice is to have them buried. She is like the man in the 
Alagaddupama sulta who got himself bitten by the snake be¬ 
cause of the wrong way he got hold of it. Mere philological 
knowledge of Pali docs not help to get the real aiiha of the 
Buddhavacana^ She swallowed too much and the undigested 
food Is now giving her pain. We are sorry for the change of 
her attitude with regard to Buddhism and her malignant criti¬ 
cisms and stupid attacks on the Lord Buddha do no harm to 
the Lord of Compassion but only to herself and to those who 
trusted her as a Pill scholar- 

It was In 1813 that the British missionaries came over to 
Ceylon and India to preach the At&bi&n ethics of the Old 
Test ament. Science had then no place in European culture, 
and the missionaries had a fine time in telling the Fables which 
Originated In the backwash of Arabia to the children of Buddhist 
parents who went to the missionary schools to learn Englid^ 
to get Government employment. The Buddhist children 
paid for their education and also lost his ancestml Aryan reli- 
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Bion to a mesa of pottage. The theory of evolution as pro¬ 
claimed by Darwin shook the foundations of Hebrew Qiris- 
tianity, and as time went on men like Herbert Spencer. Huxley. 
^daU, Mill entered the arena and drove out the theologians 
their strongholds. The future of Oristiairity is doomed 
^ence is advancing, and the discoveries of fossils go to show 
that the earth was not created fe.QOO year, ago. but that the 
IS many millions of years old. Radioactive science and 
the law of relativity will help the European races to get a 

better idea of the cosmic process than through the Semitic book 
of fabled, 

t am now travel Ung in the United States and hope to leave 
Now York for London on the I3th of December. It is my 
desire to work for the spiritual welfare of the people of Great 
Bntwn for two yeats, especially to tell them of the sublime 
teaching of the Great Sakya Muni, the Promulgator of the 
Alya pharma, the first of religious teachers who appeared 600 
years before Jesus in the land of Aryans. 

The Anagabika Dharmapau. 


JAPAN FAR EASTERN BUDDHIST CONFERENCE 

This important meeting, the first of the kind ever held in 
Japan, of which a pre-announcement was published in the June 
■s^e of journal, was held at the Zojoji Temple in Shiba 
. o yo. for three days beginning on November I 
^nspicuou, i^ong those present at the meeting were 

woN^kir*' prominent men 

and tljf "T members, three Korean 

ZL ^ delegates. Guests present numbered 

aZL^ Solf, German 

Shim ”'n^‘ of Education, Mr. J. 

Shirnomura. Director of the Religious Bureau in the Department 
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of Education. Mr. E. Klmura. Director of the Asiatic Bureau 
iu the Department of Foreipi Affairs, Professors Petzold, 
Gundert and Gauntlett, and many either foreigners. Altogether 
the meeting was attended by 1300 persons including many 

The meeting was fornuilly opened at 10 o"cIoct, the Rev. 
Mr. Sayeki of Japan being elected Chairnuin and the Rev. 
Don gfi of China Vice-Chairman.. After congrattilatory 
addresses by the Premier of Japan and the Chinese Minister in 
Tokyo, and those from several Japanese and Chinese Buddhist 
associations were read. Mr. Ohada, the Minister of Education* 
delivered a speech, in which he dwelt upon the powerful and 
beneficent influence Buddhism had exercised in ihe develop¬ 
ment of the culture and civilisation of the Japanese nation, 
his great pleasure at seeing the meeting opened for 
the purpose^ among others, of contributing to the cause of 
vtforld peace by the spiritual union of the Eastern races, and 
concluded by wishing the convention every success in attain¬ 
ment of the high aims it had in view- SuhsequentJy a photo¬ 
graph of the meeting was taken and ki formal part waa closed 
at noon. 

At I o clock in the afternoon of the same day, a welcome 
party was given to the delegates from overseas by a union of 
Buddhist associations of boys and girls in Tokyo. After it was 
over, a departmental meeting with Prof. Taiken Kimura. of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, in the chair, was opened for the 
discussion of doctrinal themes. As many as eighteen essays on 
Buddhism were read or subTnstted on the occasion, including 
one by Prof. Petdiold of the First High School of Tokyo. The 
following three matterg were approved at this meeting: 

If Exchange of results of studies. 

2- Exchange of students. 

3- Exchange of professors. 

In the evening the Chinese delegates were the guests of 
horiour at a dinner given at the Kogyo Club by a union of 
various Japanese associations interested in China. 
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The fl^ond day of the conference* two dcpartniental 
meetings were held^ one for the diactission of methods and 
means of propaganda and the other for that of educational 
matters. The former was presided over by Mr. Totsudo Kato 
and the following proposab were approved and adopted : 

I* That Buddhists of Ba&tern Asia shall co-operate for 
wQiIiwide propaganda, so that all the nations on earth may 
eventually bask in the boundless mercy of Buddha. To attain 
this object it is planned to publish Buddhist books and 
magra^nes in ^several Occidental languages, to send missionaries 
abroad and to establish a mission school either in Tokyo or 
Peking by co-operation of Japanese and Gijnese Buddhists. 

2. That Buddha*s birthday shall be observed by Buddhists 
all over the world and this shall be made a universal custom. 

Prof. Dr, J, Takakusu of the linperial University of Tokyo 
occupied the chair at the educational meeting, at which the 
following resolutions were passed: 

I* That In connection with general education plans shaj] 
be framed and considered for fostering In the minds of children 
rehgious sentiment. 

Z* Education during holidays (Sunday Schoob and SumineT 
Schools) shall be made a regular armual function following the 
methods taken by early Buddhista of India. 

3- That fundamental principles shall be fixed in Buddhist 
education. 

4. That in view of the advance of Buddhiet studies owing 
much to the study of oiiginaJ languages, Sanskrit or Pali shall 
be made an indispensable subject of study in Buddhist Gilleges 
or Universities. 

5. That for respecting the history of the study of original 
languages, attention shall be paid to the collection, preserva¬ 
tion and exhibition of old documents and manuscripts, 

6. That plans shall be framed and considered fur spread¬ 
ing social educational work. 

7* That kindergartens, primary schools, middle schoob^ 
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girl a higher schools, colleges and universities ahall be made 
complete. 

6. That women's education shall be advanced to the level 
of men^s, 

% That plans ahojl be Framed and considered for com¬ 
pleting Buddhist texi-books. 

lOi That Buddhists of the countries concerned shall give 
special facilities to Buddhist educaticini$tA coming from other 
countnes on tours of inspection and that toom of inspection of 
historical Buddhist places and things in China and India shall 
specially be encouraged. 

11. That a Buddhist primary school shall be established in 
England. 

The evening of the second day some delegates from China 
delivered lectures at the Buddhist Young Men's Association of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

The third day of the session^ a meeting of the social welfare 
works department wo^ held during the forenoon with Di. 
Kaikyoku Watanabe in the chair. At this meeting the follow¬ 
ing resolutions wer passed i 

1. That a federation of Buddhii^t social welfare works shall 
be brought about. 

2. That endeavours shall be made to do away with all 
evil customs which are at variance with the respect of personal¬ 
ity of women and children as well as to complete arrangements 
for their protection. 

3. TTiat works for giving free medical treatment and free 
medicines to the poor shall be extended. 

4. That aggressive and vigorous movements for the 
suppreBsion of drinking and opium-smoking shall be started. 

The departmental meeting was closed at noon and in the 
afternoon a general meeting was heldp when departmental 
reports were approved and the following resolutions were 
passed: 

I . That the next conference shall be convened in Peking 
at a date to be decided upon by Chinese Buddhists, 
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2- That nil buiitiess relaling to cOiinectioii and co-oper& 
t3on between China and Japan with regard to the conference 
ahalj be put m charge of Mr. M& Chin-hsiun and Mr. Hu Jul- 
lin representing China, and the Rev. Mr. Kubokawa and Mi. 
B. Misuno presenting Japan. 

3. That repairtd of the present conference shall be 
prepared in Japanese and Oiineae. the Japan Buddhist Fcdera- 
dpn preparing the report in Japanese and the Chinese delegates 
doing the same in Qiineae. 

4. That connection between Japanese and Chinese 
Buddhists shall hereafter be in charge ol the Japan Buddhist 
Federation and the China Buddhist Federation. 

5r TTiat for establishing connection between Budiftiist 
social welfare works in japati and those in China, Mr. Wang 
V e-ting {for China] and Dr. Kaikyoku Watanabe (for japan) 
shall serve as committee. 

At 5 o’clexJt this memorable conference was closed after 
three cheers were lustily given for the conference hy all 
present. The same evening very interestiag and valuable 
lectures were delivered by some of the Chinese delegates at 
the Young Men^s Propaganda Hall at Asakusa. 

The Chinese delegates will visit various places of interest, 
attending parties to be given in their honour and delivering 
lectures at several places. They are scheduled to sail lor home 
From Kobe on November 21. 

We are heartily glad that fluch a conference, which ts the 
first step of Buddhists in world-wide activities^ was held, and 
earnestly hope that so many commendable resolutions adopted 
at the conference will not stop at being mere expressions of 
wishes and hopes but will be immediately and vigorously acted 
upon. We have been deeply impresaed by the sincerity and 
earnestness shown by the Chineae delegates in their attitude, 
as well as by the profound faith and broad-mindedness they 
are possessed of. 

We also hope that this conference will become the fore¬ 
runner of a greater conference in which Buddhists in India, 
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Ceylon, Siam. Bunna, Europe and America will be fully re¬ 
presented and that the day when such an internatiGiial Buddhist 
conference ia held will arrive in no distant future. Such a con¬ 
ference is a desideratum for world peace, for humanity. 


TYAG OR RENUNCIATION IN BUDDHISM 

(Lecture at the Vthara an Sunday, December 6th 1925.) 
Delivered by S. C. Mookebjee, Bar at Law, 

Shalcespeare was indeed aji arch Cynic when he wrote 
Life was but a. stage and men and women were mere actors 
here" It is a BuperNcial way of looking at life. The curtaJu 
falls and the actors vntush. The epHeineral character of man's 
destiny and life has been accentuated. The underlying theory 
is that Actors act their parts according to the preordained book 
and have to abide by the orders of the stage-manager Cod 
without questioning his caprice or wisdom ; that Actors have 
no choice, no will power or voKtion, no freedom of thought 
or of action. Point for enquiry is are we puppets oi aulo- 
uiatous. My submission is we are not. I claim something 
more for 'humanity; Indeed a higher note was struck by that 
American poet Longfellow, He wrote "Life was real Life 
was earnest and death Was not its goal. Sdll achieving, still 
pursuing was destined of the soul." It » on this higher hey 
that all religions are set. Those that are fundamcntHlly based 
on belief in a personal God ercact obedience to hi* command*, 
as revealed to Man, as the only pathway to salvation. Others 
set up an intenncdiaiy, an agent, a spokesman between God 
and Man and that belief in such intermediary was all that was 
necessary for salvation. We have no quarrel with any of 
those systems. The path ways to saivation may he many and 
the choice must be left to the individual adherents of each 
particular sect. If a particular system be found to satisfy all 
the cravings in man for his upward growth towards an Ideal— 
4 
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towards Man s highest conception of Supermanship or Godli- 
neasn who am f or who are you to say that that astern was 
faulty > Nay^ on the contrary^ rab^otial beings having the 
power of judging the tenets and scope and efficacy of each 
system we should follow that which in our considered judgment 
was likely to yield the richest of results. 

Therefore it is pertinent for ub to study and compare and 
criticise all religious systems impartially but with all due 
reverence, that our criticisms may not be offensive or painful 
to anybody^ 

Religious systems which rely on Cod or his intermediaTy 
for the upward growth of man—for that to my mind is the only 
rational function and utility of the existence of religion — have 
to be responsible for human frailties, mishaps and misdeeds. 
Ic is this idea of reaponsibility of Cod in human affairs Vhich 
creates logically loop holes in those systems for driving in pegs 
for hanging human mantles of sorrowa and aspirations as well 
as of sins and crimes, of pestilences, diseases and famines for 
giving men and women and little children the imaginary con¬ 
solation by means of prayer, forgiveness and final safety in 
salvation even through the vicarious agency of transferring 
sins and iniquiiies of one*a own doing on die shouldeTs of 
nnoffier. 

In Buddhism alone of all religions you do not have those 
things of imaginary consolation or safety of salvation by means 
of vicarious atonment for sins of your own doing. 

Buddhism has made Man a responiihle being, his own 
master and saviour* Buddha never said that there was no 
God- What T beKeve he did say was that by our limited 
faculties, and circumsiaticed as we were in our earthplane, 
God Was unknowable that it was fruitless speculation to try 
to ascertain whether there was a God or not* that it was 
equally fruitless speculation to find out the beginning of Crea¬ 
tion which had its existence, in its manifeirted or unmanifestod 
form in perpetual change based on the Law of Cbusality (that 
is cause and effect and efiects producing fresh causes which 
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Bgaia produced fieab effects and so Forth)^ So he says dotit 
waste your tone in trying to find out the first cause, Dont 
pray to Gods for they do not apeak or artswer. He says God 
or no God, you must be a man in the fuUeat height of your 
atature — in the fullest height of all your developed Faculttes. 
What you see in the world, that it ia a world steeped in 
sorow and death. What you further see ia diat the maTi or 
\wnian reaps whal he aowa. Do wicked thinga, sorrow and 
misery will pursue you, n«t only your children's children unto 
the fourth generation^ but pumie even after your death. There 
is no escape from your own deeds and thoughts cither in this 
world or in the next. There is no such thing as pardon and 
Forgivcneaa which any God can bestow on you. Aa you have 
sown so shall you reap. Your sacrificing goats and kid* and 
cows and pigeons for the appeasement of God or Gods will 
Hot help yoUx if your better nutid is awakened to counter-act 
your evil deeds, you may do good deeds j instead of wicked 
thoughtsp have noble thoughts ; instead of sacnficing animals 
sacrifice your self which is by far the best couise. If you 
Would be the truest and the greatest general for leading 
Humanity upwards from savagery to civilisation, from blood¬ 
shed to Peace, from the narrowneis of Race and nationality 
and colour to univeisal brotherhood of Man, youra must be 
the sacrifice. Lord Buddhap as the first step for enquiring into 
the means of driving out sorrow from the World, plunged him¬ 
self into the boiling caldmn of sorrow by renouncing his 
kingdom, his young wife whom he loved best and who Had 
jnst given birth to a child. Do you think anybody would have 
believed in Lord Buddha's dneerety if as the reigning sovereign 
of Kapilavastu he had preached his religion? Practice what 
you preach. If you want to realise the highest result in any¬ 
thing you must devote yourself wholly and solely to that task 
even to the extent of laying down your life for it. This in a 
nutshell, is the principle of renunciation as 1 have understoexj 
it in Buddhism. 
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A MESSAGE OF PEACE AND UNIVERSAL LOVE 

The great Teachers of the Asiatic world are The Buddha, 
Sri Krishna, Ramachandra. Confuciua, Laotse* Mahavira, 
Mo$ea, Zoroaster, Jesus, and Mohammat. Sri Krishna and 
Ramac-handra are worshipped in India ; Confucius and Laotse 
are worshipped in China ^ Moses is the prophet of Jsrael ; 
Zoroarfer is the prophet of the Parsees ; Mohammat is the 
Prophet of SemiEic monotheism : The Buddha is worshipped 
by the 200 millions of Hindus as the mcamation of God, 
while the Buddhism worship Him both as the God of Com^ 
pas^on and Wisdom and as Teacher of Gods and men ; and 
jeaufl 1 b accepted by Christians as the Son of God. 

The materialiatic civilization of Europe and America may 
be compared to a volcano ready to issue forth from its mouth 
hot lava for the destruction of humanity. Labour and Capital 
are the two forces that are in operation each trying to dominate 
the other ; political diplomacy has shown its bankruptcy in 
statesmanship as We see to-day in the insolvency of Rusaa, 
Germany* France and Italy, which brought on the great world 
War, which helped to destroy the domeBtic happiness of 
millions, and accelerated the overthrow of the royal houses of 
the Romanoffs, Habsburgs, Hohenzollerns. 

Science is maienalistic and has yet failed to solve the 
deeper problems of the continuity of sentient life. It has 
helped to increase the sensuous enjojrments of clvili^d society. 
Arabian ethics are m conflict with the discoveries of natural 
scienccH Europe and America with the help of destructive 
science are retaidiug the spiritual progress of humanity. Theo¬ 
logical Chrisrianity for nearly 18 centuries cruahecl the scientific 
spirit of Europe, and hindered the development of the human 
mind by unscientific dogmas. India was the beacon light of 
Asia for 15 centuries, and the two great lights that India 
produced helped her to pruerass in ethic* and material ad¬ 
vantages. The consuming wave of Arabian monotheism 
destroyed the humane aesthetic civilisation of Indian Aryans 
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about eight huuclrecl ago. India )i slowly Advancing 

under the aegia of Bntub guidance* but she i» behind Europe 
and America in materiaj civilb^tion. The decaying body is 
luiGiriantly provided for with perfumefl, fura. physical comforts 
and barbaric dieL but the undecaying psychical portion of mail 
is allowed ta stagnate in the mire of theolagical dogmatics. 
When young the body is overfed with meat and Washed in 
alcoholic drinks* and with advanced age when the digestive 
organs are incapacitated to do their work there comes mentnl 
remorse because of the recoUcctianB of knmora] associations 
in the realm of senatiDus extravagance. 

Theological Christianity ia unable to face the cohorts of 
tnatenalistic science, and with the neW discoveries that are 
being made in the realm of psychology and radioactivity the , 
forces of Roman theological dogmatics are bound to retreat, 

America although free^ politically^ yet is bound by the 
fetters of denominational Quistianityp which is the product of 
a subject race and a member of a subject race dare not utter 
truths, as we see to-day in certain counttiesr India was free 
when the Buddha was bom, and He preached to a free people 
the gospel of perfect freedom. 

Of the Buddhist countries Ceylmi and Burma have 
accepted the rule of England* while the rest of Buddhist 
countries are free* 

Christianity and science are at war. They can never 
agree. 

Buddhism is in harmony with every discovery of modern 
science, and yet is in a position to give new truths which have 
not as yet been pToclaimed by the scientists of the West. 

Jesus Was bom 624 years after the birth of the Great 
Teacher of CompasaiOfl. The Buddha preached the noble 
four Tmths and the noble eight fold path after H* had made a 
thorough study of the philosophies and religious beliefs of 
ancient India and lived stnctjy the religious asiietic life for six 
years- The deficiencies of other religious beiiefs are supple¬ 
mented in Buddhism. The Buddha saw the vast universe with 
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countless solar systems, etnUesa habitatle worlds and the 
potential elements in apace that would go to make the future 
world ^sterns. He gave to the world spiritual truths of cyclic 
evolution and dissolution of world systems. He taught tKar 
everything is in a state of continuous change and that life can¬ 
not be annihilated and could not be made to live in a 
p^anent personal form* Other teligkjhs in India ptoclaimed 
ifferent forms of pcatmortem happiness while they posited 
the ethics of asceticism and sensualism to be observed on this 
earth in this life. 


To realize perefect happiness on this earth the Buddha 
s owed the path, and the path consisted in strengthening the 
meTWTy, in the study and analysis of laws, relating to the 
evolution of body and mind : in strenous altruistic activity, in 
keeping the nr.md m a state of dieerfulnew. serenity, calm and 
an equanimity under adversity and prosperity. The realm of 
psychic mysticism which the Buddha unveiled Has not yet been 
rcvcalffd to tie yrestcm wodd. 


The useless destructiveness of war was made manifest 
during the ^eat War, when the theologians vied with each 
^er m praying to God to bring victory to his particular nation 
Ihe imbecility of priests was made dear to thoughtful people. 

The Buddha discovered by Ht» super psychical wisdom 
that man was not created six thousand years nor four thousand 
™Umns o years ago, and He enunciated the great truth of the 
bn^nnmgless and endlessness of the human mind ; that man 
suffers because he is ignorant of the immutable law of cause 
and effect and of the resultants that come into operation 
Ritualmtic leh^ons. ascetic mJigiona. speculative mligion, and 
mate^hstic rehgions do not help the mind to realize perfect 
happiness on thu. earth and for eternity after death. Religions 
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merciful wto hdp those who yearn to gain the perfect state 
□f omziisciencc. 

The Buddha taught two kinds of truths : coamic truths and 
super coBmjc truths. Man can ascend to the summits of super^ 
cosmic knowledge by fQllowing the noble eightfold patfi^ and 
to the heights of cosmic knowledge by a life of purity and 
universal love. By doing evU deeds man is reborn in lower 
states and good deeds done ifi a covetoua spirit gives rebirth 
in human form but they suffer being bom blind, or deaf* 
dumb* feebleminded or insane. The law of karma with its 
manifold complexities is taught in Buddhism. In their ignorance 
people have confounded the law of karma with fatalism. He 
who understands the twelve basic interdependent causes of 
human evolution will hesitate to accept the principles of 
fatalism* creatorism and nihilism. 

The Anagaroca Dhahmafala. 

NEW YORK OTY 


Dec ^ 

uec. 


'CREATION^ RAT SHRS SCIENCE 

MADISON (Wins ), Nov, I I ._(lNS)-^Has the eternal 
problem at last been solved 7 Has science discovered the force 
responsible for the material crearion of the earth? 

The question was one that startled science here to-day as 
further revelations into the Millikan Ray, a powerful element* 
the discovery of which was announced by Dr* R. A, MiDikan 
of California, before the National Acndcmy of Sciences, were 
made by the research professor. 

The new discoveiy may prove a bombshell to the funda¬ 
mentalists of both science aud Teligjon* according to noted 
scjentiats who have evidenc d ^eat interest in the Millikan 
Ray, Although not Yi^iiig to be quoted^ several] of them 
speculated informally on the new ray which is described as 
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one ten^ndJlionUt the length of an ordinary light ray with a 
frcqi-ency one thnnjiand tfmM that of the X-tay, 

Auordihg to belief of scientists of an earlier age. matter 
just existed and could neither be created nor destroyed. The 
discovciy of radium proved the latter theory incorrect, by 
bringing about the destruction of matter, and it was believed 
t^ay that the iVIillikan Ray will prove conclusively that crea- 
tioti of i¥3^tter Is possible. 


THE NUMERICAl SATIMGS 
Scdidii of Pentads 

CHAPTER vri; ON THE PERCEPTIONS. 

{!) F^ceptions (d). 

"niere are. brethren, these five perceptionB. which, when 
pracdsed and developed, are of great fruition, are of great 

c (fiving into the deathlefis_and ending in the deathless. 
What five? 

The perception of the impure, the perception of death, 
e perception of the danger, the perception of the impurity 
ot rnatenal food and the perception of not delighting in the 
vrhole world. 

Vcnly, brethren, these five perceptions, which when 
practised and developed are of great fruition, are of great 
benefit, diving into the deathless and ending in the deathless. 


(2) Perceptions ft). 

“7’iwrcepdon*. which when 
^aebsed and developed are of great fniition. are of great 
bene^. divmg mto the deathless and ending in the deathless. 

e perception of the impermanence, the perception of 
«>ullesBnei», die perception of death, the perception of the 

unpunty o rnatenal food and the perception of not delighting 
m the whole world. * 
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Veriiyp brethren, these are five perceptiorlB, which when 
pracliaecJ and developed are of great fnjtHon, are of greal 
benefit, diving into the deathless and ending in the deiithless. 

(3) The Arfyan Growth (a). 

The mafe Atiyan diociple. brethren* Browing in five kinds 
of growth, srovrs in the Ariyan growth, hecomes an acquirer 
of the CAsetice and ar. acquirer of the best in life. Tn what five? 

He grows in faith, he growa in virtue, he ^Ws in learning, 
he growfl in liberality, and he grows in wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, the male Artyan disciple growing in five 
kinds of growth, grows in the Ariyan growth, becomes arti^ 
acquirer of the essence and an acquirer of the beat in this lifer - 

( 4 ) The Awyan Ghowth (h). 

This discourse refers to the female Ariyan disciple, and is 
otherwise the same as discourse (J) above. 

(5) Converse bv Holv Ones. 

Brethren, a beother endowed With five things is fit for 
converse by the Holy Ones. With what five? 

Brethren, a brother is himself endovred with virtuous 
conduct and is one who expounds questions that arise touching 
the practice of virtuous conduct. Likewise a brother is hinuelf 
endowed with concentration, with wisdom, with emancipation 
and with the knowledge of emancipation, and is also one who 
expounds questions that arise touching the practice of them. 

(6) Living and with the Holy Ones. 

This discouse is same as dbcourse (5) above, 

(7) Psychic Powers (4. 

Indeed, brethren, whatsoever brother or sister, practises 
ond develops five things, he or she should expect one of two 
fruitions namely in this life itself either perfect knowledge 
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(Arahantshlp) or tire state of tlie Noii-fel:urDeri if there i* sdJ] 
left any subatratum^f What live? 

Herein, kHrethren, a brolher practiaes that way of psychic 
power whicli b compounded of coDcentradon and effort with 
desire, the way of psychic power which is compounded of 
concentmtion and effort with energy, ihe way of psychic power 
» which is compounded of concentration and effort with a 
(dominant) idea, the way of psychic power which is com¬ 
pounded of concentradon and effort with mvestigadon. and 
fifthly exertion itself. 

Verily p brethren^ whatsoever brother or sister practises 
these live things and develops these five things, he or she 
should expect one of two fruidoos namely: in thb life itself 
either perfect Icnowledge or the state of the Non-returner, if 
there is still left any substratum. 

(3) Psychic Powers (b). 

Brethren, before I achieved full enlighteniuentp being still 
an unenlightened aspirant to Buddhahood, 1 pmed^d five 
things and 1 developed five things. What five 7 

1 practised the way of psychic poWer which is compounded 
of concentradofi and effort with fifthly 

exertion itaclf. Because, indeed 1 pracdsed and developed 
these ways of psychic power with exertion as the fifth, to 
whatsoever stale of abnormal realization t bent toy mind for 
the purpose of abnormally realising it, just there and then 
1 won the possibility of testifying to it, according to the paiticular 
range or sphere (of my thought). 

Then if 1 desired (reflecting) : May I realise the manifold 
psychic powers namely: Bebg one person may I become 
muldfortn.,and may i go to the world of Brahma with this 
body juHt there and then 1 Won the possibility of testifying to it 
according to the particular range of my thought. 

t Saiiuii«jiv« TTUBJI. afiDiiding flwt t$ine In putting L&d 

NntweHzig qimUoiu—Commy. 
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Vet again [ desired (reflecting ; “Having eMirpated the 
intoxicants and intoxicant—freed, emancipated in heart and 
emancipated in flight, may I in this h/c itself, having reahsed the 
higher knowledge p abide in the attainment diereof—just there 
and then I won the possahili^ oF testifying to tt according to 
the particular range of my thought/' 

(9^ What u^s to Nirvana > 

These five things, brethren, when practised and developed 
lead to being thoroughly fixed {of the world) to dispaasionate- 
neaa, to destruction (of egoism), to perfect wisdom, to Nibbana, 
What five? 

Herein^ brethren, a brother abides realmng the impurity of 
the body, the perception of material food, the perception of not 
delighting in the whole world and the impermanence of all 
component things—the perception of death is. indeed, well- 
established in his mind. 

Verily, brethren, these five things when practised aiKl 
developed lead to being thoroughly fired (of the world) to dis¬ 
passionateness, to destruction (of egoism) to perfect wisdom, 
to Nibbana. 


(10) iNTOXtCAOTS (i4sauu^. 

These five thinsa, brethren, 'when practised and developed 
lead to the extirpation of the intoxicants. What five? 

Repeat the Bamc as in Jiacourse (9) ahot>e^ 

(Chapter VII — On the pcrceptiotja ends^) 

A- D, Jayasundare- 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 

By S. Haldar, 

THE COLOUR BAR. 

We have aJjready alluded to aoine of die neceasaty conse- 
qiiences of the fundamental docbines of Chiistianity, We 
propose to rnemlon a fe'v more facts by way of iUuBtralion. 
Irenseua, saint and martyr of the second century, said: “The 
pngatiB are our debtors : a]] that the pagans have acquired with 
labour we ought to enjoy without labour." St. Augusdne laid 
down the comprehensive rule that all the wealth of the heathen 
belong to the faithful. The Pope of Rome** granted to the 
Kin^ of Spain and Portugal all new Lands that might be dis¬ 
co vered anywhere in the world.*'* The writer we have cited 
alludes to the '‘unspeatable brutalities of the Spaniards'* and 
addst "Under these brut£;litiB8 the aborigines of the West 
Indies died out." On March 8. J546. the King of Portugal 
wrote to his Vicetoy at Goa charging him to destroy all temples 
and idols and to proclaim rigorous penalties against the Hindus 
and against those who should "conceal the Brahmins, the 
pestilential enemies of the name of Christ."f Of the Hindus. 
Francis Xavier wrote from India to Loyola the founder of the 
order of Jesuits : TTie natives are so terribly wicked that 

they can never be expected to embrace Christianity/’J At 
the instance of this great Jesuit missionary the King of 
Portugal directed his Viceroy and Deputy Governors in [ndia 
to actively co-operate with the Jesuit Missions and as a result 
Lhe work of convcraion went on apace. TTiere cannot be any 
doubt that these people were inspired by the clear teachings 
of God the Father and of Cod the Son as narrated in the Bible. 

The Rev. J. C. Wood refers in his ‘'NahiraJ History*’ to 
the fact that Christian theorists regard the Negro as. an 

~ IS "W«lwan3 Hoi" {The Tsli«a,ai. Ubtary Ei«,bsh 

Autlian), 

^ Tht Bt^dhin Chfmicle. CalemilKi, Jurw, I92S. 

lejiDled la "TTie Cwt of India'' by ibe Rev. W.E.S. Hyland, 
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improved monkey ; and that flunk EheoJrists hold that ihe 
Negro« reason is merely a partially civiliied In 

America, dimng the controversy which preceded the ctoancipa- 
tjon of Negro fli^ves, the compreliendve eLrpression “all men'’* 
which formed pari of the ctaose. "^ali men arc created equal/* 
in the Declaration of Independence^ was iinderstDod by large 
sections of white Americans to be ircstricted in its application 
to white men of European origin only and to eiclude a!! 
coloured races. The same colour bar still exists in America. 
TTie United States Congress confers the privilege of naturaliza¬ 
tion On members of the white Of Caiicasiaii race onlyi Down 
to 1923, higb-caste Hindus of the Aryan race^ were admitted 
aa members of the Caucasian race. Since February, 1923, m 
a lesult of the decision of the United Stages Supreme Court, 
bigh-caste Hindus have been refused citizensbip as not being 
*^free white pereons/* Mr. W. F, fiatley, R R, G. S.. Irish 
Land Commifisioner, stated in the NmetGmih Century for 
February* 1906: In South Africa 1 have frequently beard 

men speak of human beings and Kafhrs. Many will boldly 
deny that the black man is any more a human being than a 
baboon/' The children of negroes or South African or 
AufltralJan natives are not called children by the white 
colonists but "*piccanmnies/^ The Rev. C. F, Callaway, an 
S. P. C. missionary in South Africa, speaking of Oirbtian 
fellowship in that part of the world, observeei that *‘there is 
an absolute and almost bitter refusal on the part of white 
Christians to mingle in any kind of fellowship with black 
CJiristians." He notices with profound regret that ‘"the one 
impulse which apparently has power to conquer the instinct 
of antipathy Is lust.'** Mr, Callaway refers in the same 
article to the fact that at an archdoaconal conference, a 
native clergyman spoke of the difficulty rtarive Christians had 
in realising that they belonged to one Church with the 
English/‘ The reverend gentleman mentions also the fact 

• ‘jTAe EqU iinel iJie tVsit, JaiviiBry, 1510. 
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tlmt a white Christian lady once aaid lo hitn l ‘'Wel^ if theie 
are to be Kaffir? in Heaveni I hope 1 don't go there.An 
English lady of much higher quality told, in 1667, the following 
story on the authority of Mr* J. A, Froude, the celebrated 
historian. Mr* Froude Waa nrsvelling through the upper part 
of Natal, having with him a white and a black servant, the 
black being the better seivant of the two^ honest, sensible, 
steady and thoroughly to be relied upon* Tbis man was taken 
ill, and it was found necessary lo treat him with a dose of 
calomel. The party of three generally slept in a tent, but that 
night the historian tried to get Ktm a bed in a hoteL The land¬ 
lady declared she had no beds for black fellows* Mr. Froude 
pointed out that the man might die if e^tposed to the cold. 
"Let him die then," replied, the Cbrbtian woman, *'he shall 
not sle^p here." Mr. Froude, in his perple^ty, turned to a 
Burmese Mahomedan and told his difficulty. This man 
intimated that he would take him in, which he did, and care¬ 
fully attended to him." "From the first to last/" says Mr* C. 
F. Andrews, ''the white man stands for that colour bar in 
Africa. Even in churches he is ready to stand for itp and he 
insists on separate "while' churches."* In the course of a dis¬ 
cussion on "The Rising Tide of Colour" held at the Y.M-C.A., 
Chowringhee, Cakutta* on June I, 1925, a Christian gentletnan, 
Mr, G* F* Rulf, expressed the prevailing Western view when 
he said that the While supremacy of the modern world in 
arms and commeice was threatened with a growing menace of 
the Asiatic races, and that coloured labouT immigration in 
South America, Africa and Australia should b* effectively 
stopped. At the same place another Christian gentleman, Mr, 
Walton, held that the coloured peoples were* according to 
modem sUndards, inferior to the Whitea and should not be 
allowed lo jeopardise ihe civilielng influences of While domma^ 
lion in countries Hke Africa and New Zealand* f When Christ 


* TAw Review, diafncl, I92J, 

t The En^iiMhman. Jttue % 1925. 
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aaid, Love thy neigbbour as thyself" tb atidienee under- 
stood him to refer to the Jelrtfs only. Oiristians naturally prefer 
to follovr the example given to them by Cod the Father him¬ 
self and by God the Son, rather than the picl&ed and chosen 
precepts of the latter. Dr, C. E. Jefferson wrote in the 
Cons^rtfcfii^e Quarierlg (Oxford University Press, 1914); *“The 
manner in wlucb Christian nations often deal with non- 
Chnstian people ts a disgrace to the Christian name. When 
the history of oirr dme is written there will be tin more stained 
or damning pages than those which tell the story of how the 
Christian nations dealt with Afnca and Asia-^* The observa- 
tions of Louise CfeJghton in her Missions, their Rise artd 
Development^* fWilliams and Norgate) on the ways of White 
colonists are Worthy of note; “They have in abno^ all cases 
shown themselves ruthless in the way in which thr^ took 
possession of the lands of the natives, and their one interest 
in the natives themselves has been to turn them into beasts of 
burden and instruments of labour. In Australia the aboriginal 
tribes almost disappeared before there wgg anyone to take 
Care of their interests/^ An American writer, Mr, Nathaniel 
Peffer, said not long ago in the Century Mogazme : "Taking 
the white man in his religious aspect and considering Judaism 
and Christianity together^ as historically and theologically they 
must be, it may be said of the white man that he first went out 
to murder, to pillage and conquer in the name of God. He 
alone has organised that into a fonfnal technic.^^ Professor 
P, E, Roberts writes in His History of Bntish India under the 
Company and the Crown (Oxford, J9Z3. p. 481): "The ethics 
of the relations between powerful western empires and weak 
eastern nations are admittedly dtflficdt to disentangle, but it 
U to be feared that the abstract rights of semi-civilized 
countries receive scant lecognirion when great colonizing 
powers converge on them.^^ Needless to say that the ^^power- 
ful weatetn empires^* and "the great colonizing powers" the 
great professor has in mind are white Christian empires and 
Ctristian powers, while the weak eastern nations" and "semi- 
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civilLzai on whom iind on which thofle nmpir^& and 

powers converge are all lieathen coloured nations and unhappy 
non-Christian ccuntries, h haa been said of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, those adventurovs pioneers who first annexed the great 
continent of America to the White World ! 

"Tbcy fell tirsl an tbaii kiiH« 

And tken on the iLberi glrprt,'"' 

The Lynching of Negioeg and the nefarious activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan m C-iih ristij an j^Vrnenca axe strLhmg phases of 
racial anjmoaity at the present day. Mot svithout justice has 
an Englishman addressed to his countrymen the linea; 

Tfik# ike Maa^ft BurdiEn. 

Out of yoar fatness give 
The poo(r degraded 

The right God tdVe—to live. 

Give hi« Faad for kuntlag^ 

Or he lacka not food; • 

You have frtuHcl hSin by yoof cotaing— 

Brought evd and not good. 

The colour bar in India is an unpleaflanl feature oF — 
perhaps the only blot on-^Bntish rule. We will oidy refer to 
the opinions of a few Elnglishmen on the point. In a deepritth 
to the Secretary of Stale for India Lord Lawrence wrote : *'!f 

anything is done or attempted to be done to help the natives, 
a general howl is rajsed. which reverberates in England and 
finds sympathy and siippcrt there.** In the Jujy, 1925, number 
of the Quarterly KeuirEJ* Sir Ian Malcolm quoted the following 
from a letter written to himself by the late Lord Curzftm “T 
so loved the people of India that J on many occasions braved 
the obloquy and abuse of my own countrymen in order to pro¬ 
cure them justice/' The late Mr. Arnold Henry Savage 
Landor wrote in 1900 in an article in the Notih Auiericun 
R.evieu> i There is a belief prevalent among the younger 
lot of civil officers'* that it b only by slashing the natives with 
a whip across the face for no plausible teason, by not allowing 
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them to approach, by treatm^ those of high birth lite low 
tratnpa. by never condescending to shake hands Widi even the 
noblest of them, that the prestige of the British Empire can 
be kept high in the estimadoD of the people of India. The 
most CDininDn answer one receives when astonishment is 
shown at such conduct is j 'Well, you see. we have not for¬ 
gotten the Mutiny of 1857^, We must impress die natives that 
we are the rulers * After the Mutiny,, the first Viceroy was 
contemptuously dubbed "Octnency Canning’^ by hla country¬ 
men becamse he set himaelf against their ciy for indiscriniijiate 
revenge. How another good and honest man« Lord Riponp 
Fared as Viceroy of India at the hands of his countrymen^ the 
white Christians in India, for attempting to procure the natives 
justice Is matter of history. 


A GROUP OF SONNETS 

The Watchers. 

O Watchers, waiting for the dawning light, 
Whoever of you sleep, now let him hear I 
To watch is better than to deep. The night 
Is far advanced^ The morning draweth near. 
The sun of life^ the Truth, it now is here £ 

The joyous day is coming, clear and bright. 

To do away with sorrow and with fear. 

To put all dart and ignorance to Jh^t. 

He who is watchful, heedful, mindful, sure. 
Quite self-composed, good, cheerful, and serene. 
With concentration, fervent, ardent, wise* 

In peace that earnest contemplation buys. 

And searching out the Law ; unto supreme 
Enlightenment may win» released and pure. 
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The Garden, 

As when one in a garden plants with care 
All kinds of Rowers, lily, astetp rose» 

And other blosaoms, everything that growa^ 

It IS most urgent that no weeds he there^ 

So is man*s soul a garden. Beauty rare 
Blooms here, with love and joy, calm as the snows 
A ^ow in morning lights hlled with reposep 
A place benign^ of peace beyond compare. 

If in that garden grow unsightly weeda 

Of lusts and envies, hates, contempts, and prides, 

illusions of the sensesp siUfering's seeds — 

These things must he uproot, with all besides 
Of cAieh ugly^ — so that thoughta and deeds 
And words be pure. In these the Truth abides. 


The Giju> at Heart* 

As one who from a prison wins release, 

Sop is the calm of heart. He will be glad. 

And leave behind all things that made him sad ; 
He wUl be happy* in a most great peace. 

As one enslaved^ who feels ad bondage ceasep 
U he who turns to good, and leaves the bad. 

The wild, the frivolous, the mean, the mad.— 

He wears new garments, without stain or crease. 
As one who out of darkness sees a light* 

Is he who shuns Illusion, heeds it not. 

He wins Nirvana, freed from sorrow quite ; 

Holds to the Path, all other things forgot. 

He wins to Tnrth. That one wiU ever he 
Most glad at heart at that. He is set free. 


The Loving Heart. 

He lets his mind fJcrvade with heart of love 
The whole vHde world. Around, on every thing 
He sends his pity, sympathy. They ding 
Id every quarter, now below, above. 
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So thus does he contiiiue everywhere 

With tnind set free. Are none loo small or mean 

For deep-felt love. Although he has not seen+ 

He loves the creatures that he knows are there. 

Not one he passes by nor leaves aside 
From love far-reaching, from this happy state. 

In day or night, whatever may betide. 

Beyond all measure does he contemplate 
The whole world with affection, far and wide. 

His life is love. In heart he has grown great, 

Girra. 

As one who gives a gift unto his friend. 

Give ye your gifts to men- Give with due thought \ 
And give with greatest core. And thus you ought 
To give your gifts from now until the end. 

With great completeness^ with your own hands give. 
Not trust unto another's careless ways. 

Give ye your gifts so, all your nights and days, 

TUI death shall claim you : now, while sHIJ you live^ 
Give not as though discarding something. Let 
Your best be given. Let it not be poor. 

Nor cheap, nor worn, nor broken. 'Tin a debt 
You owe to all. Turn no one from your door. 

By giving gold and goods, how much you gain. 

For grief will swiftly go. Joy will remain. 

Wealth. 

As one who has great weakh is not afraid 
Of any poverty^ or bitter pain ; 

Of toil, or hunger, fear of sun or rain,— 

So are the good^ It may not be gainsaid. 

The pure have bliss, with happiness repaid 
For labour, efFoit. Calmly they remairi 
In great alertness, without hlot or stain ; — 

They gain Nirvana. All their sorrows fode. 
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Thctr hoi the sheeh of g^audy gold ; 

No jewels haws they* —pearls, nor mbies rare ; 

No siLka Dor satins* — cdIouts maiijfold t 

No men—nor women ^slaves who fiorve them there-- — 
Their jewels are contentinent^ joy untold^ 

Love, purityp and peace beyond compare. 

The MofTHER Bird. 

As when a molher-bLrd+ at love’s behest, 

Wbo Warms her eggs beneath her shcLlcruig breast. 
May think :—'*l pray these eggs will come to life 
Under my wings, here in the downy nest,*’ — 

So, if a Bhikkhu gneveii, it is for nought, 

If he shall follow TnJtb, live as he ought, 

Avoid revenge and hatred, envy, strife, 

His life h joyous, vdth tirCi sadness, fraught. 

For hirn great bliss will surely come to pass, 

Effect muat follow causeBut too* alas, 

Jf he have not been careful lest he stray* 

Woe comes^ as 'twere an image in a glass- 
But if he follow Truth along the Way* 

Joy follows pain, as after night the Day. 

C. H. HAAdAN. 


A GREAT WOMAN 

On November 7* 1667, in far away Poland, one of the 
great women of all time waa born. 

Her name was Marie SklodowakSi 

, The world knoW* her ea Madame Cuiie, who. with her 
husband, discovered radium. 

She ha» done more for the world than all the aeopaUtw, 
Helens and other varopa of history put together. 

I have Just Guiahed reading that thrilling fairy tale of real 
life the story of her part in the discovery of radium, 
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Her parent# were bo poor aiie had to begin work when she 
was 17 years old. 

For yeara^ while she worked, ate studied phydes and 
rnnthematicB by herself and saved the tdoney ahe earned to 
fulfil her dream of some day going to Achool in Pam. 

She was 24 before sTie had saved enough to begin her 
atudies. Unknown in the great city, she lived by herself in a 
garret so cold in the winter that water froic ui the basin. 

When she was able to get coal she had to cany it up six 
fiighta of stairs to her room. Her meals, often no more than 
a piece of bread and a cup of chocolate, she cooked over a 
little alcohol Lamp. 

But she Was happy. 

Then she married the pioor but brilliant Pierre Curie^ and 
they moved into a tiny cottage on the outskirts of Paris. 

Marie Curie was the one who made the first discovery 
that led them in their search for the new element, radium. 

They were too poor to own a laboratory and they had no 
money with which to buy the expensive rr^teHak needed. All 
during the long period of their experiments they had to work 
with makeshift instmmenta and second rate materials in a 
tumble-down shack. 

When Pierre Curie was proposed far the Legion of Honor, 
hk reply echoes the pirvaticms under which they labored, even 
after fame had come. 

'T pray you lo thank the Minister," he wrote in reply, 
“and to inform him that 1 do not in the least feel the need of 
a decoration^ but that 1 do feel the greatest need of n 
laboratory. “ 

In a mkerabie little shed, which let in the tain in wet 
weather, was sufiocadng in summer and bitterly cold in winter, 
which became filled with irritating fumes as soon as experi¬ 
ments were begun, the two Curies labored day after day for 
over four years in their pursuit of the great discovery* 

Besides working on the experiments. Marie Curie had her 
housework and her children to look after. After a sleepless 
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ni^t. when the baby was fretful, she would spend slmost the 
whole day mning s boiling mass with a heavy iron rod nearly 
« long as herself. Many times they ate their luneh m the old 
shack so as not to leave a delicate experiment. 

It was exhausting work, but often they retumed again after 
supper and found joy in the sight of the feebly luminous 
sUhouettea of ihe bottles and capsules containing the as yet 
impune 

Together they were struggling for a great end and they 
were happy ip die struggle. The tWo people wens bound 
together by common interests and they lived an ideal married - 

The simplicity of greatnCBs and the happines, that comes 
horn doing something worth while are reflected in the life of 
JVlaiie Curie^ 


REVEUTION AND INSPIRATION 

Tbe^ctioQiuy meaning of the Word fteyehrfion h:— 
That which is revealed by God to man ; the act of 
revealing divine truth" (Webster). 

The dictionary meaning of ii^spiration is: _ 

A Bupematiiral divine influence on the prophets, 
apoades or eacred writers by which they ate 
<]ualifled to cammunicate moral or religious truth 
With authority; a miraculous influence which 

qmdilies man to receive and communicate divine 
trutli ' (Webafter). 

Holy books, or as they called '‘scriphires," of all the 
religions are beli^ed to be either revealed or inspired 
^cording to the dictionary meanings above stated- Although 
their translations have always been discouraged yet we have 
now translations of almost all of them in more than one 
language and their contents are now intelligible to ut. 
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Aborigines most need a piopKct. "Why Wi^ no prophet 
^nl to Ainencd or Auatralia before they were discovered^ 

Is there any satisfactoty essplanation why the Continent 
of Africa had had no prophet before OuLstianity and Islam 
Were introducied there. Even the ancient Egyptians never had 
any prophet In the proper sense of the tenn. We do not 
know if there was any prophet in the Continent of Europe 
before the advent of Quisdanity. 

In Asia, neither China a most thickly populated coutitry 
nor Japan had any prophet sent to themn Burma, Tibet, 
Central Asia, Northern Asia had no prophet sent there. 
Prophet-producing countries have been Persia {where Zoroaster 
may be called a prophet), Mesopotairua and Palestine- They 
had the entire monopoly of prophets- The Hebrew race pro¬ 
duced a large number of them, Arabia produced only one 
prophet who is regarded by his follower to be the last. 
Surely the Avatars in. India- can by no stretch of language be 
called messengers, they are regarded as peisonilicatEons of the 
Deity himself. Some saints claim or are attributed the c-redit 
of being inspired but there have been so many of them in bo 
many countries, TTie enlightenment they are supposed to 
receive by inspiration is not uniform or identical in their subject 
tnatters. Whom out of ao many insplied saints is one to 
trust or follow. 

One of the extant holy books tells hr that G>d has sent 
from time to time prophets as his messengers in all parts of 
the world who either through inspiradon or reve-ation have 
conveyed to mankind his Command. As we have pointed out 
the home of all knoVn prophets was a tract compiiraiig 
Persia. Mesopotamia, Palestine and Arabia but the countries 
in this tract cannot compare favourable from the point of 
population with India or China and some other countries of 
the world. 

One need not Quarrel widi those who- believe in inspira-' 
tion or revelsOon-t- C^ course there is no direct or positive 
proof of either. It is only a matter of conviction or fsiih. 
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on cert&in miracJes which some prophets performed, 
and thus convinced their audiences of their claims, or the basis 
of belief in certain prophets, who did not assert their ability 
to prove thdr ^tus by miracles, has been their personal merits 
or otter qualificationtr. 

A sceptic may aak some queBtionB like the following i _ 

Is it that the most thickly populated couutticB 

like India and China were not blessed with any prophets? 

2. Why were the abotigina] populatiDnc of not only ^ 
nriany countnts hut Candnerits denied the advantage of 
prapheta ? 

3. Why were the Hebrews^ Persians and Arabs preferred 
for the communication of the CominandB of God and why were 
sparsely populated coimlries chosen for the purpose? 

4. Why did the AlmSghty resort to two methods of com¬ 
munication of his Commands, revejation w inspiration. Could 
not one method serve the purpose? 

5. Why did God send his Commands and messages otdy 
in particular languages? Where was the difficulty of ^Pimul- 
taneoiwly Bedding them to all mankind in all their Unguagea? 

Sheo Najuin. 


BURMA BUDDHIST MISSION 

The following ia publlahed for general information;_ 

Subacnbera and correapondenta will kindly note that all 
correapondence to the Miaaion in general, or to the Intemational 
Field Secretary should be addressed to Post Office Box 
No. 1073, Rangoon, and money-ordere, cheques, etc, ahould 
also be sent to the same address. It is requested that chequea 
when sent by post, may be inmired for safety. Care should 
be taken to see that the subscriber gets an acknowledgment 
from the Mission, within a reasonable time. When the Refd 
Secretary ia not in Rangoon, the Resident-Secretary of the 
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Mission or other duly appointed officer will receive, or redirect 
the money-ordera or inaured covcia to the Field-Secretary, 
wherever he may be. Foreign aubsoibers are requested to 
send their contHbudona by PoataJ Orders or Intem^tiorial 
Money-Orders, Printed, serially numbered receipts ate Issued 
by authorised officers of the Mission with theSr signatures, desig- 
nations, and the imprefisiona of thetr left thumbs. Receipts 
issued by a single '*MEj\ 1BER^' of the Mission are also valid : 
such receipts also should bear serial numbers and the left thumb 
impression of the issuing officer. All receipt-books aie issued 
with regular icrial numbers, from the office of the President 
of the Mission to the Trustee* of the B" B. M. Fund* and 
Members of the B. B. Missfon, 

Enquiries on subfect* of an citecutive nature should be 
addressed to the International Field Secretaiy of the Mission, 
for the lime being, as Field-Secrctariea for countries other than 
Burma, shall be appointed only after some time. 

Applications lor admission, to Fellowship In the Mission, 
for re^stration as "‘Student of Dharma‘" etc. should always 
be accompanied by the proper fees. 

Rev. Dr. S. N. SARMAN, 

O.D., 

Camp, Ratwdon. 

5tfi January, t926. 


THE lATE MR. MONOMOHAN GANGULY 

Eloquent and glowing tributes were paid to the memory 
of late Mr, Mono Mohan Ganguly; Surveyor and Valuer, Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation, and Hony* Architect, Maha-Bodhi Society 
at the memorial meeting held yesterday at Maha-Bodhi Society 
Hall. Mr* J. C. Muketiee^ Chief Elmecubve Officer, Calcutta 
Corporation presided. 

7 
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President's Tiubute. 

Mr, MuitfiHee in paying hia iiomage to the deasaaed said 
that Mr. Ganguly's untimely death was a national loss in the 
senae that he Was m scholar of great attauunents. He was a 
man who took teen interest in the revival of ancient Indian 
arti Indian culture and Indian architecture. He was an 



OBgina] linker, and he made researches in all those subjects. 
He Wrote books on architecture which, said Mr, Mukerjee, 
Stood as achievements in those spheres. In concluiiori Mr. 
Mukerjee said "we have lost in him a man who could add, if 
spared a few more years, greater lustre bo the name of Bengal, 
^why Bengal, to the fair name of India.” 

Mr. S, N, Maluk, 

Mr. S- N, Malhk, who spoke next said that the late Mr, 
Ganguly Wes not only a friend hut a brother as well whom the 
speaker looked Upon with dl the regard of an elder brother. 
After narrating hia aasodation with late Mr. Gangtdy m the 
Corporation when he was the Chairman, Mr. Mallik concluded 
by aaying that he m his life had not met another man Who was 
made up of such sterling stuff as late Mr, Gangnly. 

Mr. Rarna Prasad Chanda, Mr. Sachindra 
Nath Mokeijee. Prof. H. Das Gopto, Mr. S, C Mookerjee and 
others spoke of the good qualities of bead and heart of 
late Mr, GaHEiily. 
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Mr. Rajadinba Hcwavirtane of Colombo Epeaking on bf Kali 
of the Ccjrlon Buddhista said that BuddhbU of Ceylon appre¬ 
ciated the noble qualities of any man whichever religion he 
belongs to and assured that he would see that Ceyion would 
also contribuie to any scheme started to perpetuate the memory 
of Mr, Ganguly^ 

The following resolution was adopted in the meetEng 
*'That this public meeting held under the auspices of the 
Maha-Bodhi Swiety expresses its sincere regret at the inepar' 
able loss sustained by the untimely death of Mr. Mono Mohan 
Ganguly whose devotion to duty, nobilily of character and 
scholarly attainments have left a lasting impression on all those 
who knew him and requests the Secretary of the Society to 
convey this expresaion of sympathy to the membeta of the 
bereaved family.'" — (Fortoardj January 24, 1926.] 


BOOK REVIEW 

(I) ^''Hartmann*s Who’s Who” in Occult, Psychic and spirituaJ 
realms. Price 3 Dollars. Publishers: The Occult Presfl, 
jamaika N. Y.^ U. S. A. compiled by William C, Hart¬ 
mann, Ph.D.p O.Sc.D, 

It embraces Alchemy, Anthropologyp Occultisn^ Psychi¬ 
atry, Psycho-analysis, Psychical Research, Theosophy^ Vedanta 
Philosophy^ Buddhism, Vegetarianism and cognac rajbjecti in 
alphabetical order like a dictionary. It is a useful directory 
For finding out addresses of important societi^ in America^ 
Europe, and Asia on all tho«e subjects and names of eminent 
men connected therewith« It is going to be an annucil publica¬ 
tion and we feel sure it will be largely consulted by people 
interested in those subjects. The painstaking labour Mr. Hart¬ 
mann has devoted in getting together his materials is truly 
admirable. No library should be without a copy of this book. 
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(2) The Pacific World. Vol. 1, No. 3 (Not. I925K A bi¬ 

monthly Magazine devoted to the (rue expression of the 
Orient and the Occident. Annua] subscription 4 DoUaw, 
Published at 2161. Centre Sbeel. Birheley. California. 

In this number the articles on "China's Customs Confer¬ 
ence and Ititer-racial Program" are fjood and readable. Its 
tone, as it should be. is decidedly friendly toVrards China and 
japan. 

(3) Young East (Vol. I, No. 7. December 1925). (Hongo. 

Tokyo). 

We welcome it though it is the journal of the Mahayatia 
School of Buddhism as understood and tau^t in Japan. Bud¬ 
dhism is a complete unit and to our mind in these days of 
Buddhistic revival we should not lose our strength by ^ ic ce ti- 
tuating the hair splitting differences that might have existed m 
one time between the Hinayana and the Mahayana. The pre¬ 
sent number under view Is fuD of thoughtful articles and notes 
and fully maintains the good reputation of the learned Editors. 

We beg to acknowledge with gratitude the receipt of the 
following but for want of space in our current issue their re¬ 
views have been held over for the next number; _ 

I. "japam" for January 1926 (No. I. Vo]. 25) Oveiseas 
Magazine of Travel. 

11* "Epegraphia Jndica" January 1925 (Part I, Vol, 
XVriI). edited by Rap Bahadur H. Krishna 

SastHp B.A. 

II], The BudcUii&t Chronicle** (Unduwap number)^ De¬ 
cember 1923. 

IV. "The Buddhist World" (Vol. 11. No. 2 of Nov. 20th 
]925),^ Published hy the United Voungmen Bud¬ 
dhists Association of JdaWaii, 

V. "The Blessing" (No. 5). Edited by Dr. Cassiu* A. 
Pereira, 

VI. The Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society. 
VoL XI, Parts I. & II. (March ii June 1925), fitc., &c. 
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MUUGAHDKAKUn VIHARA FUND 

Acknowi-fugmost of Donation. 

Pieviously acknowledge! Rb. 40,524-^-L S- Barua 
Rs. 5 ; '^ufplua of Book Fttrtd.'* received from U Ba 
On, Minbu, Ra. 10 ; M. E, Fernando Eaq,, Rb. 2 : Tan Twan 
Tee Esq., Rangoon, Ra. 6. S* Bama E&q., Ra* 5* 
Collected by Saw Lon Saing[, Miniater of Hsipaw:—Saw 
Hke, C.l.E.p Ra. 500 ; Saw Lou Saingp K. S. NL, Re. 50 ; 
Hkun Myatp Crimes Miniater, Rs. 12 : Heng Kyaung Mating* 
Grclc Headman, Ru. 15 ; Hen^ Sittan Ra. 10 ; U. Nyun, State 
Jnilor^ Rs. 10 : Mg Lun Bye, Ra. 5 : Coung E., Rs. 6 j Mg 
Kbin Mg, Rs, 5 : U. Myit, Ra. 5 j Heng Naudiya. Ra, 3 : 
Pweza Mg Pan, Tea broker^ Ra. 10 : U. Hktm Htunp Ra, 10 ! 
U, Wunna, Rg, 2 ; Mg Laba, Clerks Ra. 3 t Mating Kawn* 
Revenue Qerk, Rs. 3 : Mg Tba Yio, Schoolmaster, Ra. 3 : 
Mg Po Lu, CQ-opcrative Society, Rs. 3 ] U, Myil, Walcb 
repatier, Ra. 5-S ; Si^w Say Home^ Judicial Qerk^ Ra. 3 ; Po 
Tbein, Trader, Ra, 3 * Hkun Hsa Mob* Broker, Ra, 2 ; PuJol 
Soi Fikam, Goldsmith, Rs. 2 ; Mg Lu Gyi^ Revenue Clerk, 
Rb. 5 ; Hktin Htim, Grdc Headman, Ra. 5 ; Mg Chain* Ra. 5 ! 
Weicya^ Ra, 5 ; Pu Kyaung, Rs. 5 t U. San Bwin, Rb, 5 r Mg 
Aung Hkan. Ra. 4 r Mautig Po Mill, Ra. 2 ; Haen Sin, Ra- 5 : 
Raw Laindap Rs^ 5 : Heng Awe, Rs. 5 ? Hkun LoOp Ra, 5 ; 
Ai Sic, Rs. 5 ; Kyaung Maung, Rs. 5 i Heng Kyaungp Ra+ 5 \ 
Puttko. Rs. 5 ; San Mu, Ra. lO ; Htan Ywat, Rb. 10; Htaman, 
Ra. 6 : Mg Myat, Rs. 5 ; San Da* Ra, 5 ; U* Htoon, Trader* 
Rs, 2 : Puloi, Apadaw^ Rs. 2 i Cbin Ywat Seng, cultivator, 
Re^ I ; Kawe, Htee Caung, Re. I ; Mg Po Lup Head Qcrk, 
Ra* 2. Donation coUected by Circle Headman of Namhsin* 
Ra. 35. Total Rs. 825-ft'O. Collected by Maung Chit Tway, 
Inapector of Police, Toungoo :—Maung Ba Cboe, Head Qerk. 
Re* I ; Po San, Qerk, Rs. 3 : SaW Mg, Qerk, Re, I l Thein 
Mg, Re. I ; Mg Tun, S. I. P.* Rs-^ 2 : Mg Mg, Police office* 
As. 8 ; MgSein U.. Re. I ‘ Mg Ba Gyi^ S. T. P.. Re. I ; S. E. 
Diaa, D. S. P. office. Re. 1 : Ba Thdn* Re. I : Wan Myinc* 
Re. I : Mg Ba Kyin* S. I. P.* Re. I ; Chum Tha. As. lO ; 
M. P. Byu* Re. 1 ; Mg Shwe Ba, S. 1. P., Ra. 2 ; Mg Aung 
Mein, Retd. Head Accountant. Re, I ; Kyun Sein, S* I. P*. 
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Re. I ; Ba Stem. Ra. 2; U. Mg Mg, Pleader, Re. J ; U. Kyav 
U.. Pleader, Re. I ; U. Ba Aung. Pleader. Re. J i U, Mg Cy{ 
Pleader, Re. 1 ; S. Franka. Public Prosecutor's Qerk Re 1 
Mg. Ba Cboe. S. I. P.. Re. 1 ; Mg San pa>^. Pleader. Re! I ; 
U. Pq iaiug, Pleader. Re. 1 ; U. Myin. S. P. M. Ra 2 * Mg 
San Min S. 1. P Re. I ; U, Kha, ). A. R.. 

Society, Re. | ; U. Pe Kbin. Oldcyuttan Qr.. Re J - Mg Ba 
^ Qerk. Re. I ; M« Tin. As. 5 ; Mg Cyi. Re. I ; U. Ba 
Pu. Inspector of Police. Re. I ; Mg Tha, Re. I ; Mg Cbft Tun. 

8 ; U. Po Zan. Retired E, A. C.. Ra. 3 ; Mg Ba Tlrating, 
Re. J ; Mg Kyi Pn, Re. I ; Mg Chit Tway. Ra. 5-|. Total 
Rs. 50. Collected by Mg Gyi, Henzada ;~Maung Ba Kyin. 
Assistant Master, Re. I ; Maung Shaung Yon. Ra. 3 : Mg 
Tha Noe, Re. I ; Mg Nyo Maung, Re. 1 ; U. Lu Gale, School 
manager, Ra. 3 : Mg Mya Tbein, Assistant Teacher, Re. I ; 
Da-w Chit. Merchant Street. As. 6 ; Ko Manng Mn, Saw-mlU 
nwncr. Re. I j Mg Ba Kya, student, Covt. High School. As. & ; 
Mg Po Shin. Xth standard, Rs. 2 ; Ko Bo Nyo, 2nd clerk, 
municipal office, Re. I ; Ko Mya, Oil mill owner. Ra. |0; 
Mg Gyi, Accountant. Rs. 2 ; U. Sein Uti. Secretary. District 
Council. Re. 1 ; U, Aung Myin. Hd. Qerk. T. J.'s Court, R*. 2 ; 
Ko Mg Khin. Rs. 3 ; Daw Shwe Ain. Aa. 8 ; Daw HtWe, Re. 1, 
Total R*. 34-fl, Grand total Ra. 41,463-4-1. 


BUDDHA GAYA REPORT 

A Correction. 

The last sentence of page 45 of this report puhllshed in 
the last issue should read as follows "The Government, too. 
while pTO^ng neutrality cannot be altogether free from an 
apprehension of pmasible foreign influences and inlematiDna] 
complications by reason of the large Buddhist population in 
countries outside the British Empire. We have, therefore, to 
consider the question as far as it is possible iminfluenccd by 

™y extraneous consideration and guided solely by a desire to 
ejo the right thing/' 





' Intematioiia] B&ddhist Coimiiercial Depot. 

Head Oficti 60, MaICHAN ToLE, KATMANDU, NEPAL. 
5^d[|J and Mail Order Office: —38, Lower Chjtpuh Road, 

Calcutta, 

Orders aud Correspondence Ageni i — S, M+ BoupoHA. 

C/o, Maha Bodi-ii Society, Coli_e:ge Square^ 

Calcutta, 

Thi« Depot IS Qi^nised to form ^ cfinbal emporium 
far the supply of all Buddhist art and ]il:erairy_pirQductiong 
available from Ceylon, Burma, China, Japan, Tibet, Nepal 
and EjJjope and America + It will supply printed and 
manusfiript Buddhist Sejipturea in Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan^ 
Japanese etc., pictures and photos depictiTig Lord 
Buddha's Past and Present Life, Buddhist saints and 
shrines and sites, Buddha and other statue^ of pehble- 
Btone (vidura), stone, ivory* metal, gilt or Jewelled* bowls, 
yellow robes, umbrellas^ and other article. This Depot 
are sole agents for Tibet and Nepal and Wil] furrush 
Buddhist temples* museums, lihraries. societies and help 
all Buddhists and those interested with oil Buddhist 
requisites. 

This Depot Will have a special department which 
with a staff of Nepalese art workers* scribes etc. wUI cir¬ 
culate the produedons of Nepalese Buddhist art in India 
and abroad. It will manufacture, publish or supply Bud!^ 
dhist Sanskrit manu scripts, statues of Buddha and Bud- 
dhist iconographyp artistic metalwares of all kinrds, 
wooden carvings, pictures set with stones, jewels, etc,, 
Buddhist portraits, lampstands* cKlmaras CTlbetan 
yaktaila) With or without silver or aluminium handles, 
bells* wooden boxes* metal curtains for the statues, alt 
artistic, Tibetan and Nepalese stones, carpets, pure and 
punhed Sbilajatu, wax-candles* cloth shoes and other 
products. 

Terms cash or V.P.P. IIlustrHted Catalogue in the Press. 

Agents wanted in every district in 
Imdia^ Europe and America. 

The Depot’s Sales:— 

Artistic Pictures of Buddha etc., set with stones* gilt, 
metal back Suitable For museums, oriental decorations. 

IZ'sefP Rs. 150/^. 

Photo of Maittreya, the Coming Buddha. 

half sire, each I H 0 

Photo of Buddha, practising penance, etc., 

full fliM, earii ... ^ R*- I ^ 

Photo-block print* tif Lumbini, Buddha Gaya fwith 
appeal* Sanskrit, Pdtt and English texts)* Samath and 
Kurinagaia, As. 8^ or 6 pence and a half net. 



THE BLESSING. 

A journal devoted entirely to Buddha Dharma 
Edited by 

E>r. CaasiuB A, Pereira. 

Subscription for 12 parts Rs. 4/- Post free. 
Single copies 8 annas ^ch. 

Apply to — 

M. B. B^k Agency, 
4-A, College Square, Calcutta 


Just Arrived. 

MAJJHIMA NIK AY A 

OF 

GOTAMA, THE BUDDHA 

The first fifty discourses. 

Translated by 
Bhikkhu Siuacaha, 

Wfcefy bound, Prict Rb. 

Postage £xfria. 


BUDDHIST 

ICONOGRAPHY 


BY 

&NOYTOSH BhATTACHARYA, M.A 


Planted on Art paper 'with 
innumerable illustrations. 


Price, Rs 35. 


MAHA BQDHI BOOK AGENCY, 4A, College Sq. Calcutta. 


THE YOUNG EAST . 

A mon^y review in English of life and thought in the 
HT tLMt, Jndi^ensable to ah those who desire correct in- 
tonnation Md right u^erstanding of the Asiatic peoples. 

^^ntnbiAors to Young E^” include some of the 

best-known Japanese, Chinese and Indian wiiteis tinkers ^nd 
philosophera. 

Subscription: 4 yen per year {approxiniately Rs. 6.) 

THE YOUNG EAST PUBLISHING OfTlCE, 

Hotjco, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address:— 'ParaDCsha'*. T<MCY0. 
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Founded ay the Anacaiuka H. Dmarsupala 

^Tfrv>t 4|4nqi9i<( 

cirri' tnrt^ i 

"Co ye. O Bhikkhas, and utander forth for ike gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in eompae^on for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the Welfare of gods and mm. 
Proclaim.' O BKifnhhua. the Doctrine gloiioua, preach ye a life 
of heimeta. perfect and pure.'* — MaHAVACCA, VpvaYA PriAKA. 


V.IXXXIV1 MARCH, ^ [H..3 


THE WAISAKHA CELEBRATION IN INDIA 

Tli« thrice sacred lestival commemoralion of the Birth, 
EiJightenmetil and Parinibhana of the Bnddha Safcya tnun\ 
will be held on the 26th May, 1926 m London, at the Sri 
Dharniarajika Vihara, Calcutta, Mrs. Poster Hall, Madras and 
also at the holy places sacred to the Buddhists^ isa.* Kapila- 
vastu, Buddhagaya, Benares^ and Kvrdnara. 

The Elxecudve committee of the Maha BodhJ Society 
expects Buddhiita of Burma, Ceylon and India would send 
their contributions to the Honorary Treaswer^ Maha Bodhi 
Society, 4/A College SqiLaie, Calcutta, 

The Anacaruca DHARAMAi^AUt 

General Secretary* 

. M. B, Sr 
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BLOSSOMS 

Aft is a gtoup of apple-trees In bloom 

In early Spring, ere yet the year is hot r 

And ever all the Fartn, the orchard-plot 

There spreads great fragrance and most sweet perfume 

So is the Buddha's teaching. Freed From gloom., 

Freed from despair is that one who is not 
Averse to hearing it i For thus his lot 
Shalt be illumined- And os in a loom 
He weaves the atranda oF (Camia end oF life. 

In colors sweet and cool as breeze in May^ 

Alar from riUineaa, afar from strife. 

Or whether at his work or at his play,— 

As is a tree in bloom above a pool, 

Sweet are the Buddha^s wordi, most cairn, most cooL 

The Cow-Path, 

*^Cold, O my Master, is the Winter night. 

The time oF frost is coming, near at hand ; 

The BTiow will cover aU the iron land, 

A frozen mantle, pure, of spotless while : 

Hidden from men wi]! be all flowerHjelight. 

Ro^sh is the trail, sharp rock and sinking sand j 
Thin i 4 the leaf^uch ; the yeJbw robe not planned— 
—Light in its tenture—to keep out Winter's bli^t/* 
Just so it is* young man ; yes^ even *o t — 

Happy I live as Winter days pass by : 

As sweet Spring coipea when streams begin to flow ! 
When flit again the bird and butterfly 
In Summer ; Autumn, when the bright leaves go 
0{ who live happily,, even onp am I. " 

Joy. 

Grieve not, my friends. The time is one for iioy» 

N<j cause for sofruW or for anguiah here ; 
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Na pain of mine] or he^ ; na doubt nor fear ; 

But bruest bappineA# without alloy. 

For life, my friendts^ is but a childish toy, 

And children^ it is true, SHU hold it dear^ 

In spite of all its griefs that stab and sear, 

And its dcLights that do but clog and cloy. 

And I have Bcarched for ages, O my friend. 

To find release. This shall I now obtain. 

AU springs of sorrow are forever stayefl. 

Why ahould 1 moum< be saddened^ Now arrayed 
In bliss am L Why should I then refrain? 

1 go to meet my Joy, This is the end. 

The Lily. 

As is a lily beaten by the hail. 

So was the world bereft when Buddha died. 

The grieving Bhikkhus crowded by the side 
Of that sad bier^ weeping without avaiL 
As U the grain whem threshed out by the flAil. 

So was earth's beauty* and all worldly pride ? 

And men and women^ left vrithom a guide. 

Were feUed as Forests by a inigbty gale. 

Put quite away were |>omp and CLtcumstance. 

.And gorgeoui festival and proud array. 

All natuie looked, as 'twere, with saddened glance 
Where, on his lofiy bier* the Buddha lay. 

And bloomy waa the world as in a trance. 

The night was starless. Darkened was the day. 

The Wind. 

I 

As when, O King, a mighty, cooling wind 
Shall blow throughout the hot tand's dusty length. 
And hy its sea-born moisture and its strength 
Shall make the heat to vanish all who sinned. 
Who underneath grief's load are bound and pinned^ 
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Are freed by love for Hito, who, passed away. 

Receives no gifta^—whose wisdom still shall stay.“ 

Into our Sara out enemies have dinned 
Tliat this is folly, — ^As a sharpened tool 
Is praise oF Buddha, Brothers, it is meet 
We show OUT love for him, so calm, so cool. 

Blowing serene and delicate, most sweet; 

Afl ''tWere a wind across a stagnant pooL 

Most cleansings certain, strong, and most complete. 

II 

Honor the Buddha. How can this be done^ 

By showing mercy to both men and beast. 

By tenderness to eJit the greatest, least. 

By feeling sympathy for everyone. 

For there was no one underneath the sun 
The Buddha did not love j and too he sought 
All good for other follt, and do we ought 
To follow in the Way he has begun.— 

And there were many Teachers taught this Truth: 

That kindness shown to people te the same 
Aa kindness to the Prophet. Age and Youth 
We eriU must cherishp or we ore to blame. 

If love to ail men thus we show, in sooth 
We shall be honoring the Buddha's name. 

OoRAtJE HoWAHO HapWJ. 

MESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA 

Address delivered by the Anaeariiica Dharaiapala at the 
Town Hall, New York. 

fUMO TASS A BHACAVATO ARAHATO SAMMA SAMBUM>HABSA. 
(Adoration to that Lord who is holy and all knowing.) 

It was only a hundred yeaia ago that Europe for the first 
lime leamt of the existence of a religion which b named after 
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the Pmmulgialor ttereof whose teachings were it\ direct opposi¬ 
tion bo the -other well known religiom in that it denied a 
creator and a gho^t iaul that inhabited the body of the human 
being wfiich prompted the theologiaiu and metaphysical 
thinkera of Europe to dub tt as an atheism. Amon^ the 
European philosophers Schopenhauer alone was able to aMi- 
milate some of its doctrines. Schopenhauer was known as the 
philosopher of peadmisniH and as he had shown his admiration 
of the teachings of the Great Teacher of Indian Buddhiam was 
henceforth christened m pesaimbtic religion. Schopenhauer 
could not at that early period obtain any of the original texts 
in Pah, hut his great name was enough to make people in 
Europe conclude that a religion which denied a creator, a sou] 
and taught that all existence was miseir was a pessimistic 
nihilism. The result of it wag that Buddhism was taboo in 
Europe, Fortunately for the cause of Truth, theologians of 
Europe found a new enemy in modem science^ and fortunately 
lor Buddhism it hailed the discoveries of scjentials and the 
arguments of materialistic philosophers of Germany, England 
and France of the early nineteenth centuty. The researches 
of Darwin which culminated in the promulgation of his bio¬ 
logical ideas gave a ^ock to the creator idea which jvaa 
religiously accepted by the Christians of Europe and America. 

Herbert Spencer, Hmjey, Tyndall, Mill and others 
repudiated the Semitic Deity of Horeb. and Dr, Draper and 
Dr. While both of the United States by their philoiophical 
essays showed that the civilization of Ejurope Was retarded for 
19 centuries by the theologianji of Europe. The ''Conflict 
between Religion and Science"* and the Warfare between 
Science and Theology^* are two admirable works which should 
be in the library of every lover of humanity and Truth. 

A new era has dawned with the discovery of radium hy 
Mme. Curie and the enunciation of the new theory of Rdatrvily 
by En«tein+ Paleontology, Astronomy^ Geologyi the discovery 
of fnssils in various parts of the earth showing an antiquity of 
many million years, thereby falsifying the Mosaic account of 
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the Semitic cosmogony and the unscientific mythical account 
of the Eiiiphralic god creating man out of Mesopotamian mud, 
and the woman out of the rib of the mudinan. 

In India the firehmanical hierarchy has created a huge 
pantheon numbering about 330 mUliona of deities at whose 
head stand the principal gods Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Krishna, 
Ganapati, and the avatoras who are recogmzed as incarnations 
of the gods Vishnu and Shiva. To the Saivites, Siva is the 
principal god. to the Vaishnavas, the chief Cod is Vishnu, and 
Ae Saktas worship the goddess Durga and her manifestations, 
j he minor gods are Canapati who has die head of an elephant, 
Kartika. the wargod who « a celibate, both are sons of Durga. 
The Catholic# pray to Mary as the mother of God which 
ofiended the Arabian prophet led him to condemn the idea. 
In China two domestic religions influence the masses. The 
two prophets worshipped by the Chinese are Confucius and 
Laotsze. Both repudiated the creator idea, the former tried 
to establish a kingdom of righteousness on earth according to 
the ancient laws of China, while the latter attempted to dis- 
COVI9' elixir of life which will give immortality on earth. The 
ethics of Confucius are based on mundane laws, whereas the 
ethics of Laotsze were based on aaceticlam. There was no 
middle doctrine showing the golden mean for the welfare of 
the people of China, and that was supplied by the Indian Bud¬ 
dhist Bbikkhus who went to China in the fifth decade of the 
first century after Christ. 

The religion of Zoroaster which originated in Persia was 
not a misetonaiy religion. It was purely nationalistic like 
Confucianism and Judaisin and a few hundred thousand 
Parsees live in Bombay conserving the religion whose ancestors 
CBtnc to India about seven centuries ago from Persia, where 
their religion wa» destroyed by the invading Moslems. 

With the exception of Buddhism all other religiorai have 
been destructive- In India Brahmanism partially destroyed 
Buddhism, and the remnant of Buddhists that existed was 
destroyed by the Moslems seven centuries ago. The Buddhism 
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of TiirkeatAn^ Caodaiiiarf CraecQ-Bactria+ K&sinir and in 
India pioper was defllroycd by the MosJenw, and millions of 
Buddhists were forcibly converted into Islam. In Ceylon the 
Portuguese, Dutch and £nglLsh were hostile to Buddhlam, Both 
the Pottugiicse and Dutch converted many thousands of 
Sinhalese Buddhists into the Roman Catholic and Reformed 
Protestant Christianity. In "Tibet the Buddhists were persecuted 
by the priests of the Bon religion, in China the Confucian 
mandarins tried to destroy the religion because they said it 
was an alien one. In Japan the Shinto politicians made a 
supreme e^ort to destroy Buddhism half a century ago, happily 
they foiled- To-day Engknid. the United States, Italy. 
Eclgiuiii, France^ Germany and other Christian countries are 
sending ship loads of miaaionaries to China,. Ceylon, India. 
Japan. Burma to eonvert both Buddhists and Hindu* backed 
hyi the capitaK^ts and gunboats. "They do not go obeying the 
command of Jesua who said, "Heal the sict, raise the dead, 
provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your girdles, neither 
two coats, neither shoes« nor yet a etaff," Matt. 10,9-1 T 

Chnstian govemmenl* are making use of the services of 
missionaries a* poKtical scouts. "The Christian cepitiilists and 
traders employ them as advance agents of commcfce. and the 
history of missionary opelationi in Asia has yet to be written. 
For a hundred years Christian missionaries have exploited 
Buddhist lands, and the children of pcxii parents have been 
converted to QlnHtianity by offering bribes^ and now the 
attempt is made to convert the poor people by offering them 
medical aid. k is scandalous and utterly contemptible to sell 
religion for worldly gain. In Christian countnes sdendsts are 
at work, to elevate the masses by sclentiBc methods, while 
the miaaionaries that go to Asia are utterly deficient in 
scrandfie knowledge, and all that they can offer arc the myths, 
of Canaan and CaJilee which had their origin in the backwash 
of Arabia. Buddhist preachers could not go to Christian lends 
to preach, the gentle faith on account of the restrictions that are 
imposed on Asiatic visitors. When the early Buddhist 
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Bhikkhus wej^t forth to distant laiifis to pi^ach the Good Law 
they went relying on the power of Righteousness, and they 
were prepared to face death at the hands of the people to 
whom they preached the sweet law of RighteouBtiess, peace, 
happiness and love. Qima. Burma, Ceylon, Siam^ hpm, 
Tibet and other distant lands were brought under the Good 
Law of the Compassionate One not with the help of gunhoats, 
but by the power of love of self sacrificing Bhilckhus who led 
virtuous lives. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago the centre of world 
civili^tion was m the Middle country of the Indian peninsula. 
The history of Aryan civilization Is an interesliing and profit¬ 
able study. At the time when the Indian Aryans were active 
Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Egypt. China, Asia Minor, 
Candhara were centrea of civllation. With the conquest of 
Greece by Rome Hellcmc civilization found a place in Rome, 
and Rome too came into touch with the Asiatic countries, 

TTie ancient civilizations of Babylon, Asi^ia+ Egypt, 
Greece, Rome have become extinct, and their former great¬ 
ness could only be judged by the archaeological dls^veries 
which are being made by scientists interested in antiquarian 
research. Assyria, Babylon and China had a chronology going 
back to many milfeniurns of centuries before the birth of the 
Jewish race. Early Christian theologians were responsibTe For 
the destruction of valuahlc historic records in Greece. Egypt 
and Rome. They wished to make Christianity dominant and 
to do that they destroyed the ancient record:® of prechrisrian 
reli^ons. Sii centuries Inter the Arabian Moslems devastated 
lands and destroyed the vesdgea of ancient ciidliKations that 
had escaped the vandaliam of Chriarian cohorts. The slliteenth 
century witnessed the destructive commercialism of European 
trading companies whose oTRaniied eXpeditiDna, composed of 
pirates, adventurers, bucaneers, did much to destroy the 
simple habits of lmsophi£ticated races in three continents. 
The red Indians of North America* the Aztecs of Central 
America, the black tribes of Australia have parriaDy dis- 
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appeared, and to-day the Fijians, M^orb, Hawaiians are 
slowly dbappeaiing. 

Of the ancient countrieiv China, [ndiap Titket* .MongoHa. 
japan, CcyJon have still the vestiges of paat civiJi^tjons. The 
sdentilu; cammercMdism of Europe b a menace to the 
continuity of anaenl civilization. Asia was the seat of all 
religions. In India arose the founders of great religions. 
Confucius, Laotszc, Mencius were born in China. Moses 
founded his religion in Canaan. Jesus proclaimed his ideas in 
Galilee and Mohatnmad establisheil his militant religion in 
Mecca and Zoroaster founded hi* religiDn in Persia. The 
myths and legends of Babylon, MesopotainiaH. Elgypl, Syria and 
Canaan had been incoi-porated in the hooks of the Old and 
New Testaments of the Bible, which form the spiritual 
pabulum of European Christian people. The dominant ideas 
of Christendom had their origin in the Euphrates Valley. 
Roman Catholic Christianity is a kind of rejuvenated Rotn^n 
Jupitensm. The customs which are observed in the Vatican 
are a duplicate of Oriental barbaric pomp. And the theological 
dogmatic* of Christianity are borrowings from tbe ancient 
Egyptian O^irism, The sermon on the mount alleged to be 
the teachings of Jesus contain the re-echoing* of Buddhist 
sultas in the Sutta pitoka. The theologjca! formula of the 
fatherhood of God is a restatement copied from Brahmanism, 
inasmuch as every Brahman is supposed to be a son of the 
creator Brahma. The other theological teaching that the blood 
of the lamb that washeth away the sins is to be found in the 
Saivite form of Saktiam, which s*ya that the blood of a Iamb 
or goat has the power to cleanse the man of the sins he has 
committed, and to-day the worshipp>er of Kali tn India offers 
the blood of a goat to appease the goddess^ The dogma that 

and my Father are one” is similar to the Vedantin dogma 
of nhom hrahmosm/. 

The Message of the Buddha that 1 have to bring to you 
h free from theology^ priestcraft^ rituals, ceremonies, dogmas, 
heavens, hells and other theological shibboleths. The Buddha 
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taught to the civilized Aiy&ng of India 25 centuries ago a 
scientilic religion containing the highest individualistic altruistic 
ethics, B philosophy of life hujit on psychological mysticism 
and a cosmogony which is in haimony with geology, 
astronomy, radioactivity and relativity. No creator god can 
create an ever changing, ever existing cosmos. Countless 
billions of aeons ago the earth was existing hut undergoing 
change, and there are billions of solar systems that had existed 
and exist and shall exist. Purified spiritualized concentration 
leads to the proper comprehension of higher wisdom which is 
called in Buddhism Pragnu or Panna. The two primal causes 
which keep man in a state of bondage are {Avjjja) Ignorance 
and fTanha) lustful desires. Ignorance connotes absence of 
knowledge of the cosmic process ; It is ignorance that causes 
man to go through suffering, disappointment, grief, despair, 
sorrow, misery, unhappineas and discontent. When Ignorance 
and Tanhaic desires are destroyed, then man can live a life 
of eternal happiness, Man is a compound of Mind and 
Matter, The mental portion is psychic and spiritual, and the 
physical body is a composite structure of liquids, solids, air, 
heat and ether. So long as these elctnenU exist the human 
being Under the glamour of ignorance and tanhaic desire will be 
attracted to sensuous objects as the moth is attracted to the 
flame, 

Man is the inheritor of his own karma, according to his 
karma He gets his birth here, karma is his refuge, his joys 
and his sorrows are due to his own karma. Karma means 
doing, and every word, thought and deed when associated 
with either anger, covetousness and stupidity becomes a 
karma. If one guards his own thoughts, and his tongue and 
abstains from evil deeds he does good Itartna. Every thought 
associated with compassion, loving kindness, charity, and 
selflessness is productive of good karma. Man is the result 
of his own thoughts which he had generated in the past. 
Birth in a heaven can be obtained by doing good deeds, and 
abstaining from Idlluig, stealing, unlawful sensual indulgence. 
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Untruthfiilne^fi and from alcoholic liquor. No vicaxiaus saviour 
is needed to obtain heaven pTovided goad deeds are done. 
This is also emphasised by Jesua^ Matt, 7 chap. 21, 
No Cod can alter the law of karma^ Creators are many, vit,^ 
Brahmap Vishnu^ Siva, Allah, Jehovah, Aburamazda, Qvrris, 
Jupiter^ Zeus, Visvaharma, and even the African tribes b&vc 
each its own creator god. The immensity of the univetse^ the 
lightning changes that take place Sn the ntaterial world, the 
evolutions and devolutions of the cosmic proeess afford no 
oppcirtunily for any creator Cod to creiite an organic world. 
Curioualy the Coda of modern religions were not in existence 
during the time of Buddha's activity. It is said that the 
Buddha looked throughout the habitable world systems to dis¬ 
cover a creator to whom He could pay homage ; but He could 
find none^ and the great Cod Brahma appeared before Him 
and said that there is none in the universe to whom the Buddha 
could pay homage except to the Power of RighteoutinesA, 
which is called Dhamma, and the Dhamma became die 
supreme Guide to those who follow the Buddha» Tribal gods 
of Arabia at a iater date were transformed into the high office 
of Geator, but they were not »o at the beginning. 

There are two kinds of Desire, one tending towards 
degeneration the other to the suhKme slates. 

The twelve basic correlative causes that lead man to im- 
happiness are: Ignorance, kanua producing thoughts. Mind 
consciousness, union of the Elemenial Body with Psychic 
correlates. Six Seats of Sense activities^ Contact, Threefold 
aspects of Feeling, Sensuous Desires, the Fourfold Qingim^ to 
ExJrlencej Realms of future births^ Birth of IndivTdualjIyi 
Physical decay and death of the personality^ These twelve 
dominating causes explain the continuity of existence of the 
personality in the wheel of Samsara as man, angel, god, 
elemental, animal, etc. 

The clinging to life Is indicated in fout ways, which leads 
man to abandon the middle path^ and fake to either the 
ascetic life which makes him to adopt animal habits^ or to the 
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epicurean life of Miwuevs enjoynient. or lo ding to some form 
of dotngatic belief, or to cling to tfie belief of on unchanging 
ego-soul. TTic middle path discovered by the Blessed One 
which leads to eternal happiness is called the noble eightfold 
path, viz,, E^ht insight, right aspirations, tight speech, right, 
activities, right method of livelihood, right endeavour, right 
analysis, right mental illumination. Right illumination leads 
to the goal of Nirvana. 

In this life the Buddha realized Nirvana, and for forty 
five years He lived a life of inrcessant activity working for the 
Welfare of all beings in compassion sweet. He Was wor¬ 
shipped by kings, princes, brahmans, householders and the 
What then is Nirvana? It is the life of non-covetous- 
nesa, non-hatred and non-ignorance, which in its positive 
form is a life of self-sacrihcing charily, ail-embradng love to 
all living beings, and enlightened wisdom. 

The man who wishes to en^oy happiness should acquire 
scientific knowledge of the subjects treating on physiology, 
biology, anatomy, psychology, geology, astronomy, mystic 
science, the law of cause and eflect, the law of radio-activity 
and of relativity : he should be full of pity and compassion, 
selfless in his habits, avoiding sensuality ; he should always 
speak the imth. avoid harsh speech, useless talk and slander : 
he should abstain from destruction of life and think that as 
he vrishes to live and enjoy to does the other; he should not 
take things that belongs to another, not look lustfully at women, 
and avoid intoxicants and narcotics. He should not do unto 
others what he does not want that others should do to him. 
tf this rule should be made to guide one’s life much of the 
unhappiness caused in social life could be lessened. 

The mystic psychology in Buddhism is not known to the 
west. In Buddhist lands under CKristian rule higher Buddhism 
« sfowly dying. The student of Mystic Buddhism has to live 
in eolihidcs to pracliae the kammattharui methods j and in the 
time of Buddhist kings caves and forests in special places 
were set apart for the use of ,uch mystics, but under Christian 
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g^Dvicmars no aucK iKio^ lg posaible. Qlristianity as it is 
preached to Buddhists m Buddhist lands hy matenalistic 
mUaionaries h fuli of dtstrucriveness. The purit^r of life which 
Is cniomed in the noble eightfold path is beyond the grasp 
of the Oiriadan who doe^ not Follow the ethics of the j^ermon 
on the mount. 

[ have tried to live the purifying life of altruism tsught 
by the Gunpassionate Buddhn aince my nineteenth year and 
i have found great solace in the eiforts that I have made. To 
me the sermon on the mount b veiry practical^ and 1 have been 
a world wanderer for forty years with no place to call my 
own, with only one desire and that is to be aelfleas and to 
work for the welfare of aU beings. Instead of lending nua- 
sionanea who preach the unecientihe doctrine of funda¬ 
mentalism to India and Buddhist lands, t would suggest that 
BcientUic missjonaries who can give new knowledge on radio¬ 
activity, and teach technical industries to the yoiitKa be sent. 
It Is more meritoTious to give pure knowledge born of science 
than to give the andqu^ted theological dogmas which origin¬ 
ated in the brain of muddltheaded priests of the medieval 
period. 

The doctrine of kartna as taught by the Compassionate 
Buddha is in one aspect the taw of cause and efiect, but in its 
fullness no western student of Buddhifltn has yet grasped it, 
Theosophbts have an inkling of the doctrine bb given to them 
by the Adepts of the Himalayan BuddhiBl: Brotherhood through 
Mme. Blavatsky. [f this doctrine is well understood by the 
westerns their tziinds will undergo a revolutioii for the better; 
and much of the selfish ness , atroga noe and covelouatiesB which 
are now visible will disappear. The Indian Brabuians cling to 
caste and treat “witb contempt the 200 rtdlUons of non-Biahmani. 
The Americans are a new race with infinite polenrialiriea of 
doing good for the welfare of the teeming millions of India. 
They have science^ Christian theology and tcehnical mdustries. 
but are they happy? The Semitic ethics that had their origin 
in Arabia are not in harmony with science, and for a scienri- 
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Jhe Buddhist missionaries of India civilized Asia 2000 years 
.8n. TTiey went to distant lands and taught them agriculture 
weavn^, pamBng, sculpture, hordciiiture, floriculture, architec¬ 
ture hygisno, aesthetic am, »daJ etiquette, philosophy 
psychology music : and the civilizatiou that was purely Aryan 

l^ddhiste «^at the benediction daily as follows:^ 

May -li beui^ hve happUy, may they be free from 

fear, and Ae individual Buddhist repeau ‘May ] he happy, 
mey 1 be Ft«e from anger, hatred, aonow and fear ' *‘ 

We all grow old and few are free from disease, and all 

r t :Lt'‘ rtr-- if ^ «"'■• 

oohi* belief, that dominate the mind of the imthinking un- 
«ient,fic fuadamenulist,. The Great Teacher of India .augh, 
the robuat optimirtic doctrine that ^ 


Again 


Hatred does not ceaie by hatred ; 
Hatred ceaactli hy love 


Habed ia conquered by love 
The Unrighteous by righteousness 
The iDiser by gift* 

The iiflj by Truth^' 

f»rj„«„,.l .d,i, ,u. .he me»ed One empherised 

d 11 ^ T”" ■” "“"'O"-™ for iodiAlu .1 

Ud t“r •• to Jilison. in .epdring J™». 

ledge »l„eh „nny ^ 

"'■=<=*' O'ol' iodividn.) drnnld 
h^ 1. 1 "k'" -^vl-Pod 

no. to ho d^ped onde, ,dven« „„dition.= ,„ b, „„„„ 
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mordae ; to develope the qualfty of paycrtic caRinew ; to be 
equalminded in showing love to alL 

Too much sensuous enjoyments is a Kmefrance to psychic 
development, and asceticism is also sfi obstacle, Hatred, 
anger, indolence, sloth Fulness, irritability, and irrational dcnibt 
are tundmnees in the path of spiritual ilTumlnadon. 

The scientific basis of the ReL'gion that the Buddha taught 
is made manifest by His approval of the scepticism which 
Was visible in the Kalama coiTununily who declined to believe 
the dogmas of religion. Each sectarian preacher, who visited 
them Said that what he preaches is alone coirect end all else 
is false. The Buddha accentuated the fact that sceptfciBni is 
(rood but that the sceptic must try to analyse when he is asked 
to believe any new doctrine. He taught the KaJamas rot to 
believe the statement whether tt is traditionally reported, or 
handed down From generation to generation, or even if it 
agyees with one s intuitions, or it is in a sacred ■ book, or it 
agrees with logic, or expounded by a wonderworking Brahman, 
but that they should examine whether the teaching is con¬ 
ducive to the welfare of the many or not. If it is helpful for 
the betterment of the individual and for the welfare of 
others such a teardiing should be accepted and lived up to. 

"All meritorious activities based on tbe element of renun¬ 
ciation" help to accelerate individual freedom, and the goal of 
the teachings of the Blessed One is Emancipation fVimutti). 
His Doctrine is called Vimukti gnana darsana—the science of 
the knowledge of Ejitancipation. 

Just what India was 2500 yearn ago the United States of 
America are to-day. The people are free politically and 
although the Giristian religion is considered as the state reli¬ 
gion yet there is freedom of thought. The prohibition of 
alcoholic drinks is a hopeful sign of the people** attitude 
towards clean living. The Univenrides are teaching the 
different sciences, and it is a pleasure to leam that professors 
in some of the Universities are active in trying to solve cosmic 
problems. Twenty years ago the indestnictibillly of tbe atom 
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waa iBUght « a dogma, but now that dogma haa been faJsLfied 
by the discovery of a light ray by Prof. MiJUkan of the Cali- 
fornia University whereby the diMnlegialmg atom is seen. 
Every new discovery in the domain of science la in harmony 
with the teachinga of the Buddha, but unfortuiiately very few 
Weatems care to study Pali which ia the sacred Janguage of 
the Buddhists. 

Popular Buddhism is what the Western Pali scholars have 
so far been able to expound. The real psychology of Bud¬ 
dhism is too abstruse for the masse* to comprehend, and only 
very few have the desire even among the yellow robed frater- 
nity in Buddhist lands to enter into the penetralia of Param- 
artha Dhanna wherein is to be found the secrets of mystic 
development whereby the oimuttigfiana dossona fisuddhi can 
be realized. The path of holiness is open to him who has 
the desire to lead the life of perfect purity with the sWord of 
wisdom m his hand. 

So-'IE MlSCOKCErnoNS ABOUT BUDDHISM. 

What is the attitude of Buddhism towards women is the 
question frequently put to me by my non-Buddhist frienda? 
Buddhism encouraged women to seek freedom as we see from 
the Songs of Buddhist Sisters who entrted the Order of Bhih- 
khunis. When Princess Prajapati, forter-mother of the Buddha 
wished to enter the Order of Bhikthunis, He at first dissuaded 
her. saying that women should not leave home to enter the 
Order, but she along with her royal relatives took the Sniha- 
tive and without waiting for further orders, shaved dieir he^s 
and put on the yellow robe and came to Buddha, and He 
then admitted them into the Order. The Bhikkhuni Dhamma- 
dinna was a profound scholar and her discourse on psychology 
was praised hy the Budtfim, There were great prea^^ 
among the Sisters as we see from the Pali texts, the 

daughter of the great emperor Asoka Z36 years after the pan- 
nirvana of the Lord Buddha went to Ceylon to admit Women 
to the Bhikkhuni Order, Ceylon took a leading part Ln the 
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BuddhUt piopBganda sititx the esiUibliahraent of Buddhiam by 
the gfieat emperor'a Son, the Arhat Mahinda, Bbitlthunia from 
Ceylon went to "Hbet to eatabliah the Bhikkhuni Order in that 
counby* Women in Buddhist counbries have always been free 
and had shown a desire for proBreaa. Women when properly 
educated in the acieiice of wisdom are able to bring up their 
sons for adminiatrative work, and the dude* of wives are 
adtnirably set forth in the Pali suttas. The good wife can he 
a companion to her husband, and help Kim in his work, and 
love him eidier a* a mother loves her son, or as a sister love* 
her brother, or as friend loves a friend, or she can serve him 
obediently. She has to be an early riser to sec that the servants 
do their work properly, and alto should be the last to retire 
to rest in the night. 

The children according to Lord Buddha should be taught 
morality from their fifth year. They should be taught never 
to tell an untruth, and to think first before doing any deed or 
before speaking. They should be taught arts and sciences and 
to be charitable, never to use ha«h words when speaking, to 
show equal treatment to all. and to be of service for the wel¬ 
fare of others, n t t j 

The Lord Buddha is the patron of the Adept Brotherhood. 

and is supreme in the lokottara wisdom. He was in pones- 
sion of ten wonderworking powers and was able to read the 
thou^ts of both gods and men. He looked back for countless 
millions of kalpas and found that a man may spend a hundr^ 
years in trying to find the beginning of things, and he would 
die but not be able to find the origin of the cosmic order. 
Four things He said was beyond the conception of human 
knowledge, and any one attempting to find out the beginning of 
human species or the world order would be a victim of insanity. 
Who created the world u a question which has no place m 
the Buddha lore and He taught that Space and Nirvana ^ 
beyond calculation t they are as asankhato dhatu. The Buddha 
taught the science of Yoga whereby one could reach the sum- 
piit of human perfection and acquire the psychic and spmtual 
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powers whereby one can acquire ibe abhinnaa. viz., to loot 
bacfc to paal births and to trace the continuity of conaciousnefi* 
from life to life without a break for ten thousand kalpas : to 
have the divine insight to find out where the dying conscious¬ 
ness ii reborn ; to acquire power to hear distant sounds ; to 
acquire the iddhi power whereby one can become invisible, 
travel to distant lands, etc- To-day there are saintly men in 
the Himalayan retreats able to do wonders who are adepts in 
the science of iddhi. Young men with a strong determination 
willing to renounce pleasures of the senses for the acquire- 
ment of sainthood can obtain the higher powers, but he must 
be patient and selfless and perfectly pure in word, deed and 
thought. To obtain the higher knowledge it is necessary to 
learn the Pali language so as to read the books in the Abhi- 
dhamma pitaka with their comcnentaries. And when one is in 
possession of this knowledge the superfluity of a creator god, 
the forgiveneas of sins, the foohshnees of expecting help from 
an extraneous source, becomes clear. To the tnuddleheaded. 
who does not mate the effort to concentrate, and spends his 
time unprolitably, luxuriating in sensualism, living in fear, 
priestly interference is a necessity. Priests are the lumber¬ 
jacks of religion. TTie question was asked in ancient India 
why does an omniscient omnipotent God create eongenital 
idiots and the blind, dumb and cripple* ^ 

Buddhism shows the errors of monotheism. atheism, 
fatalism, nihilism, agndsdeism. polytheism, materialism, sen- 
sualiam, asceticism, Bpirihialism. deism by analysing the con¬ 
tent* of each of the beliefs. It shows that nothing material 
can be annihilated and that nothing could be kept in a per¬ 
manent state. The three characteristics which are emphasised 
in Buddhism differenriatea it bom all other religions. They 
are that the atom as well as the solar systems are undergoing 
change with lightning rapidity. The material portion of man 
IS also undergoing change with every movement of the limbs, 
that his feehngs, perMptions. ideations and thoughU are in a 
state of fluK. There is no creator because no Cod can create 
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a ccnsciaus mind which is ever chatiging, and the conBcioiia 
mind of the present physical body is only a lint in the chain 
of existences which is heginningleas and en(fleas. No aenaible 
man in ancient India believed that a God can create a fool, 
unless the former for the moment become? a fool. The atory 
of the sacetic who went to the gods of the lower heavens to 
inquire whether they could tell him when the four great 
elements, (ire, water, air and matter would be annihilated is 
interesting. The gods said that the question is beyond their 
camprehenaion. and that he had better go to the great Brahma 
who knows all things. He went to the heaven of the creator 
Brahma, and found his retinue but not BraKtria. and upon 
inquiry they said that he had better wait till the arrival of 
Brahma himself. And when the glory of the Brahma appeared 
they Waited in ailctice. Brahma came and took his seat, and 
the ascetic put him the question when will the four elements 
would cease to be, to which Brahma made the answer that 
he is the cieator of all things, and that he is controller and 
chief of all. The ascetic said that he does not want to know 
about the creation but of the entire cessation of the four 
elements. Again Brahma said that he la the creator; again 
the ascetic said that he does want to know about the cessation 
of the four elements. Whereupon Brahma rose from his scat, 
took the ascetic aside and said, all the gods of my retinue 
believe that there is nothing that Bmhma does not know, hot 
to tell you the truth it is not possible for me to answer your 
question, and if you wish to get the correct answer go to the 
Awakened One. the Buddha, He would give you the correct 
answer. Whereupon the ascetic came to the Buddha and 
asked Him when will the four elements cease to be uttedy. 
The Buddha answered that it is a fooHsh question and quite 
unprofitable ; but that he should try and find nut the way to 
get out of the limits of the four elements, where the mind will 
not find a footing in a locality where the elements dominate. 
The story is fully told in the Kevadda sutla of the Digha 

Nikaya. 
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In the BuddhUt Jatakas there art stori^ showing the 
foohdi Ways of the god^s, Jn the Hindu Puranas also there are 
god-»tcii-ies showing their incapacity to solve psycholog^caJ 
probleins. To the analyst the myths of creatioa are an in¬ 
teresting study showing the child nature of the races among 
whom the myths of creation nrose^ 

The truths that the Buddha proclaimed have become now 
the tommon property of later religions. He Was the fiiat to 
enitnciate scientifically the doctrine of karma which in the 
mind oF the ignorant degenerated into a theory of fatalism. 
The law of cause and effect provides food for the thought¬ 
ful inasmuch as it shows that the karttia energy generated by 
man in one life is not exhausted in that life. The sanctity of 
animal life gave an impulse to man to become humane. The 
dnetrine of the brotherhood of man, brought diderent races 
and nations to fraternbe with each other. The power of 
universal love^ the uselessness of prayer and rituals and of 
aninnal sactifices, the evolutionary nature of the cosmic pro¬ 
cess, the freedom of thought^ the emancipation of the serfs^ 
the great law of univeraal change, the supremacy of the Law 
of Righteousness above gods, the happiness that comes from 
Renunciation, that Ignorance is the primal cause of human 
misery, that misery can be annihilated by the power of Wisdom 
and altruistic service for the welfare of Humanity are the 
cardinal truths of Buddhism. 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

Chapter VIll: On the Warrior. 

(I) Co^^TEMPTAl^ON5 (a) 

Brethren, these five things when practised and developed 
result in the fruition of etnandpation of the heart and the 
benefit of the fruition of emancipiadon of the heart, in the 
fruition of emancipation by insight and in the benefit of 
the fruition of emancipation by Insight. What five? 
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Herein, brethren, a drepper abides in the contemplatioii 
of the impurity of body, the perception of the impunty of 
material food, the pemeplion of not delightins in the whole 
world and in the cotitemplation of the impernianence of w 
component things than the perception of death la indeed well- 
eatabliflted in his inincJ. 

Verily, brethren, when these five things ate practised and 
developed they result in the fruition of emancipation of the 
heart and the benefit of the fruition of ct^clpadon of the 
heart, in the fruition of emancipation by insist and in the 
benefit of the fruition of emancipation by insight. 

Whenever indeed, brethren, a brother becomes emanci¬ 
pated in heart and emancipated by insight; bre^ren, t is 
brother is said to be one with the obstacles removed, the 

trenches (of rebirth) filled, with the dart (of craving) puUed out. 
one unobstructed (by hindrances), an Ariyan, with the 
(of pride) lowered, the burden (of lust) put down and detached 
from the world. How then, brethren, is a brother one. whose 
are removed} 

Herein, brethren, a brother has rid himself of ignorance, 
and destroyed lite a palm-tree with its roots cut and base 
destroyed and considered unable to sprout out again. Venly. 
brethren, this brother is one whose obstacles are removed. 
How then, brethren, is a brother said to be one with hh 
tranche* tiled } 

Herein, br^hren. a brother ia one who ha# rid himKlf of 
the cycle of re-birtha and destroyed like a palm-tree with its 
roots cut and base destroyed and rendered unable to sprout 
out again. Verily, brethren, this brother is one whose trenches 
are filled. How then, brethren, is a brother one whose dart 
(of craving) is pull&d out} 

Herein, brethren, a brother is one who has rid himself 
of craving and destroyed like a palm-tree with its roots cut 
and base destroyed and rendered unable to sprout out 
Verily, brethren, this hwother is one whose dart (of craving) is 
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a brother haa rid himself <,f the five 
feltej^ of the Wer ^orld and decoyed like a palm-tree and 

”1. j bipiher U one who is u„- 

obs, meted. How ^ep. brethren, is a brother an Ariyan whose 

wodd? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is one who has rid hhnaelf of 
c pnde of aelf and destroyed and so forth. Verily 
rethren. this brother U an Ariyan. whose flag ia lowered and 
burden put down and detached from the world. 

(2) Cc»fTEMPLAnON (b). 

I^S, o' 'k' fc««t W 

, ?* "! O' o«-«cipM,-„„ by in^igh, .„d i„ A. 

benefit of the fruition of emancipation by insight. What five? 

The perception of impermanence, the perception of siiffer- 

iT^ih" perception of Mulle«ness 

m tJinr which has suffenng the preceprion of eatirpadon and 
the perception of p&«sionlessnes8. 

■ ^ ""r- <K.e Aing,. „be„ p,„d..d „d 

.h b.''g 7 f™""" o' .«.ncip.d™ of d.. b.„, 

rib '“■“'Po''oo of th. k..rt 

™ ■I'o fro^on of ™™op.do„ by i„rigbl .od tbo bonoSt of 
the fiction of emancipation by insight. 

b»o*'"j'"' ‘r*""- • b~*T !. in 

mM to bo ^ l".*or. btoitoo, i. 

r« ™ll^ ’'‘T ”"ov«f, ttooebo, Sllod. 

don puUod ool. ooobrttoctod. on Adyoo »ho.= fl.g f. |o„o,od 

b« do™ „d dotoobod f„to u.. ™,id.'Hot ;t; 

^ ." I "^0.0 Ob^cb, „o ,o„.„,odf 

^m, b.^™, . btolbor ho, rid bi„„o|f ip,„,.„ro 

•nd d«royod bko , polnoltoo o.»f „ forth, ^ 
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The res# o/ thU daC0vr9C /• /^le iome oi in dtjcourae (/) 

Gboi}€* 

( 3 ) Living according to ire: Norm (a). 

Once a certain brother f:amc into the preaence of the 
EiLaked One, Having drawn near he made obeisance to the 
Ejtalted One and aat at one aide. So ^ated at one side that 
brother aaid thus to the Exalted One: " Liver according to 
the Noitdp liver according to the Norm one is called, O Lord. 
In what respect Lord, does a brother become a liver accord¬ 
ing to the Nonn^ 

Herein, brother, a brother masters the Norm consistirig of 
sermoriB in prose, sermons in verse and prose, exposition, 
EcngSp solemn sayings, my own utterances, stories of (former 
births, talks about the supernormal, disenurBes a long and short 
of diverse nature-* 

He spends the day thus thoroughly learning abandons 
seclusion and docs not practise the inward calm of mitidr 
Brother, this brother Is caUed one full of learning, but not a 
liver according to the NorniL 

Then again, brother, a brother preaches to ethers in 
detail the Norm according as he has heard and. learnt^ He 
spends the day in the exposition of the Norm, abandons 
seclusion and does not practise the inward calm of mind. 
Brother, this brother is called an expositor* but not a liver 
according to the Norm. 

Then again, brother, a brother recites in detail the Norm 
according as he has heard and learnt. He spends the day re^ 
citing the Norm, abandons seclusion and does not practise the 
inward calm of mind. Brother this brother la called a cons¬ 
tant reciter^ but liver according to the Norm, 

Then again, brother, a brother reflects ,ponders and con^ 
siders in in his mind the Norm according as he has heard and 
learnt, and so forth brother, ihb brother b called one given 
to reflection, but not a liver according to the Norm. 


* fVdiNin^ BdiJPiii SdMTio—Wine FddCJri i>te Werm. 
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hoAe, i. . liv„ th» 
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ini# i« my admoiutian unto you. 

(4) Living AcxoRDfNc to the Norm fb) 

E»i..d o„. „d j; ^ ■” 

tb.1 .„-J ,!,„ ^ ^ S,e 

knov by insight the nn->n' / l»Bides. he docs not 

ing to the Norm* *' ^ ^“ord- 

(T-he «,i may he nnrferirfoorf muiatis mutandis). 

(5) WAJiltlORS. (a). 
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become! dejected and afflicted gives way and in unable to 
ent^ battle. Tlwre herein^ brcdireu a certaXti warrior such 
as this. This, brethren, is the first (kind of) warrior (o be 
found in die world. 

Then again, brethren, herein there b a certain warrior 
who endures the heap of dust, but seeing the top of the 
standard, becomes dejected and afflicted, gives way and is 
unable to enter battle. TTieie b herein^ brethren, a certain 
warrior such as thb. TTiig, brethren, is the second kind of 
warrior to be found in the world. 

Then again, brethren, herein there is a certain wanrtor who 
endures the heap of dust and endures the top of the standard^ 
but hearing the uproar becomes dejected and afflicted gives 
way and is unable to enter battle. TTiere is, brethren, a 
certain warrior such as thb. Tbb. brethren, is the third fkmd 
of) warrior to be found In the world. 

Then ogam, brethren* herein there is n certain warrior 
who endures the heap of dust, endures the top of the standard 
and endures the uproar hut subaides under a blow and gets 
distressed. TTiere Is, brethren! a certain watrior such as this. 
This* brethren, is the fourth (kind of) warrior to be found in the 
world. 

Yet again, brethren, herein there b a certain warrior who 
endures the heap of dust» endures the top of the standard, 
endures the uproar and also endures blow. Having conquer¬ 
ed in battle, and being victorious he becomes settled, In thftt 
field of battle. There is, brethren,, a certain warrior such as 
this, TTib, brethren is the fifth (kind of) warrior to be found 
in the world- 

Verily* brethren, there are these live (kinds of) warriora 
to be found in the world. 

There ate indeed^ brethren to be found in the world 
these five persons amang the brethren, who can be compared 
to these waniorar What five? 

Herein^ brethren* a brother seeing a heap of dust becomes 
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dejected and alHicted, gives way and is unable to lead tKe 
holy life, he makes clear his weakness in the tramingp for¬ 
sakes the training and falls back into the layman^s life—What 
IS his heap of dust? Hereiop brethrerip a brother hears: In 
a certain village or township there is a woman or a girl who 
ia handsomep fair to behold lovely and with the highest beauty 
of complexion. Having heard it he becomes dejected and 
afflicted^ gives way and b unable to lead the holy life, he 
makes clear his weakness in the training, forsakes the train¬ 
ing and falls back into the layman's life. This is his heap 
of dust. 

Just as. brethren, that warrior seeing the heap of dust 
becomes dejected and afflicted, gives wny and is unable to 
enter (the field of) battle. 1 epeak, brethren, of this person 
in terms of this simile. There is, brethren, a certain person 
such as this. This person brethren^ is to be found anfiong 
the brethren, who may be compared to the first warrior. 

Then again^ brethren, a brother endures the heap of 
dust, but indeed seeing the top of the standard becomes 
dejected and afflicted, gives way and is unable to lead the 
holy life I he makes clear hJg weaknees^ forsakes the training 
and falls back into the layman'« life. What is his top of the 
standards Herein, brethren, a brother does not indeed (eome 
to) near : In a certain village or townthip there is a woman 
or a girl, who is handBome^ fair to behold, lovely and with 
the highest beauty of complexions but he himself sees a 
woman or a girh who is handsomsp fair to behold, lovely and 
with the highest beauty of complexion. Having seen here he 
becomes dejected and afflicted, gives way and is unable to 
lead the holy Me: he makes clear his weakness tn the ttain- 
ing, forsakes the training and falls back into the layman** life. 
This ia his top of the standard. 

Juit as brethren, that warrior endures the heap of dustp 
but having indeed seen the top of the standard becomes 
dejected, and afflicted, makes way and i* unable to enter 
{the field of) battle, 1 speak of this person^ brethren, a certain 
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person aiich a» tfils. TTiia pezi$aT>. brethren, Ib ta be found 
among the brethren^ who may be compared to the second 
wainofT, 

Then again ^ bretJiren+ a brother endurea the heap of dust 
and he endures the top of the standard^ but mdecd having 
heard the uproar he becomeB dejected and a^icted, gives and 
is imahle to lead the holy life, he then makes clear hia weak¬ 
ness in the training, forsakes the training and falls back into 
the layman's life. What is his uproar > Herein, hrethren^ a 
woman approaches a brother^ who is m a forest at the foot of 
a tree or in a vacant house and she laughs ati talka to« makes 
fun of and mocks at him. Being laughed at, talked to, make 
fun of and mocked at by a woman he becomes dejected and 
affiicted gives way and is unable to lead the holy life, he then 
makes clear his weakness in the braining, forsakes the training 
and falls back into the layman'^s life. This is his uproar. 

Just as, brethren, the wamor endures the heap of dust 
and endures the top of the ptandard, but indeed having heard 
the uproar becomes dejected and afflicted, gives way and is 
unable to enter the (held of) battle 7 1 speak, brethicni of this 

person in terms of this simile. There is^ bretbreOt a certain 
person such as this. This person, brethren,, is to he Found 
among the brethren* who may be campared to the warrior. 

Then again, brethren, a brother endures the heap of dust 
endures the top of the standard and endures the uproar, but 
indeed subsides under a blow and gets distressed. What is 
his blow? Herein, brethren, a woman approaches a brother, 
who is in a forest* at the foot of a tree or in a vacant house 
and she sits doWn by, lies down on and smothers him* Having 
been seated by, laid down on and smothered by that woman 
he becomes dejected and affiicted, gives way and is unable to 
lead the holy life, he then makes clear hi# weakness in the 
training, and without forsaking the trainmg falls back into the 
layman's IrFen This is hb blow. 

Just as, brethren, the warrior endures the heap of dust* 
endures the top of the standard and endures the uproar, but 
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indeed subsides under a blow and gets diitieHied ^ E speak, 
brediren^ of this pcrsori Lu terms of this smile. There is, 
brethren, a certain person such as this. This person, brethren, 
is to be Found among the brethren, who may be compared 
to the fourth warrior. 

Yet agam^ brethien, a brother endures the heap* of duBt^ 
endures the top oF the standard, endures the upToar and 
endures the blows. Having conquered in battle, being 
victoriouA he comes settled in the held of battle. What is bis 
victory to battle? Herein, brethren a womarr approaches a 
brother who la in a forest, at the foot of a tree or in a vacant 
house, and she sits down by and lies down on him and when 
smothered by the woman he Frees and releases himself and 
proceeds wherever he wishes. He resorts to a retired dwell¬ 
ing, either a forest, the foot of a tree, a rock, a cave, a moun¬ 
tain-gorge, a cemetery^ a f□rest-jungle, the open sky Or a 
heap of straw. Having gone to a forest^ the foot of a tree 
or an empty house, he sits down cross-legged placing the 
body erect and with ttnndfuin&ss welkset. Having cast out 
covetuusnesi frotn his mindi he dwells with mind freed from 
cGvetousne» and cleanses the mind therefrom. Having cast 
out and hatred he dwells with mind freed from hatred, and 
being compasaionetc and full of solicitude For all living beings 
and cxeatoTes he cleanses his mind from hatred. Having cast 
out stolidity and drowsiness, he dwells freed From these, and 
conscious of insight, mindful and self-possessed he cleanses 
the mind of stolidity and drowsiness. Having cast out flurry 
he dwells well-balanced (in mind)« and with mind calmed he 
cleanses the mind of flurry. Having cast out doubt the dwells 
having overcome doubt, and being Free from doubt be 
cleanses the mind From doubt as to meritorious condidons. 
Having ca« out these five hindrances and weakened the 
depravities of the mind by the aid oF insight and aloof from 
sensual delights..................^.+...he enters on and abides in 

the First, Second, Third and Fourth Raptures. 

Thus with mind calmed, deansed, purified, freed from 
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blemish ojid defilcmcTkt, widdy, stable and immovable, 

he direds his thoa^ht towards the knowledge of the destruc¬ 
tion of tbe He knovfs as it redly Is: "This 14 .. 

this is the Path leading to the cessatiDii of tU/ He knows: 
These ore the Isavas^ this the cause of the 
1 his is the Path leading to the cessation of the asavafl.^ He 
who knows emancipates hia mind from the dsarw of iguoraftce. 
This becomes the knowledge of emancipation to him who is 
freedi and he knows death w destroyedp the holy life is led, 
done b that which had to be done aixd there is no more life 
in these conditions. This is no more life in these conditions. 
This IS his victory in battle. 

Just os, brethren^ that wamor endures the heap of dusti 
endures the top of the standard, endures the uproar and endures 
the blows. Having conquered in battle, being victovtous be 
becomes settled in the held of battle ; I apeokr brethren^ of 
this person in terms of this simile. There bp brethren, a certain 
person such as hb. Tlib person, brethren is to be found 
among the brethren, who may be compafed to the fifth Warrior. 

Varily. brethren, there are to be found these five persons 
among the brethren ^ who can be compared to these five 
warriors. 


(b) Warriors, 

These are, brethren, these five warriors to be found in 
the world. What five? Herein, brethren, a certain warrior 
having taken up sword and shield and armed himself vdth bow 
and quiver enters the battie-array* He dares and strives in 
battle ; him who thus dares and strives others itrike and kiH. 
There is herein brethren, a certain warrior such m hU, Brethren, 
thb b the first (kind of) womor to be found in the world. 

The second warrior, who thus strives and dares, others 
wound. They lead him away ; having led away they carry 
him towards hia relative. Whilst being carried towards hia 
relatives, without reaching them be dies on the way, Tbb 
b the second (kind of) warrior. 
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The third wamor la earned aw^y to the relatives ; then 
the relatives look after and nurse hiTn. Being kxiked after 
and nursed by relatives he dies of that illness itself. This 
is the third (kind of} war nor. 1 he fourth warrior being looked 
after and nursed by reLativea recovers from that illneaa. 

The fifth warrior conquers m battlep and being victorious 
becomes settled in the battle-field. 

There are^ brethren, then five warriors to be found in the 
World. 

Likewise, brethren, there are five persons among the 
brethren, who may be conrijjared to these wartiors. What five ? 

Herein, brethren, a brother dwells depending upon a cer¬ 
tain village or township. At dawn he dresses himselfp and 
taking bowl and robe enters that village or township for the 
purpose or alms but unguarded in body, unguarded in word, 
and unguarded in thought, without mindfulnosa established 
and with the senses uncontrolled. TTiere he sees a woman, 
ill'clad and improperly dressed lust degrades his heart. Degrad¬ 
ed in heart by lust, without forsaking the training and making 
clear his weaknew, he uiisbehavea with that woman. 

Just as, brediteti, the first described wan-ior is struck and 
killed by others, 1 speak of this brother in terms of such dmiie. 
Among the brethren this is the first (kind of) person to be 
found. 

Then again, brethren, there is this second kind of brother 
who when he enters the village of township and sees a woman 
becomes degraded in heart owing to luat then his body and 
his mind begin to turn. Then he thitiks thus : *1 ahall ceitaitily 

go to the monastery and announce to the brethren thiis TI am 
unable to lead the holy life, having made clear my weakness 
in the training and forsaken the training, 1 shall fall back 
into the layman's life? 

Qoing to the monastery but without reaching the monastery, 
on the way itself he makea clear his weakness in the training, 
forsakes the training and falls back into the layuian^s life. 

Just as, brethren, the second-named warrior dies on the 
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Wny itself without reaching its relatives^ I compare this brother 
to that warrior. This is the second (Idnd ol) person who ifl 
to be foimd amon^ the brethren^ 

Then again^ brethren, the third kind of brother having 
gone to the monastery atmomicea aa before, then the co- 
resident holy ones thus advise and admonish him, 

'The Exalted One has said, friend, that sense-deaites give 
slight satisfaction^ but much pain and great tribuladon, and 
their faults are many Sence-desires are compared by the Exalt¬ 
ed One to a chain of banes, full o( pain and full of tribulation 
and their faults are many. Sense-de^res are compared to a 
limp of flesh, to a torch of grass, a pit of charcoal, to a dream, 
to horrowed goods, to the fruit of a tree to a slaughter-house, 
to a sharp stake and to & snake's head, they give alight sabs- 
facrion, but much pain and great tribulation, and their faults 
are many^May not ihe venerahle one, having msde dear his 
weakness in the training and not forsaking the trainings faH 
back into the layman^t life". 

Thus advised and admonished by the holy ones he replies 
thus: ^Although, friends^ sense-desiren are declared by the 
Exalted One to give slight satisfaction, but much pain and 
great tribulation and thefr faults are many, rtiH 1 am unable to 
lead the holy life, I shall make clear my weakness in the train¬ 
ing, forsake the training and fall back into the layman's life. 

Just as bTethron. the third-named warrior ii looked after 
and nursed when wounded in battle and dies of such wounds 
notwithstanding such treatment* I speak of this brother in terms 
of this Bimile. This is the third fland of) person who is to be 
found among the brethren. 

Then again, brethren^ the fourth-named brother, being 
advised and admonished by his co-resident holy ones says 
thua; I shall try^ I shall strive, I shall indulge (in the holy life) ; 
and [ ahall not make clear my weakness* forsake the trarning 
“and fall back into the layman's life," 

Just as* brethren H the Fourth-named warrioT being looked 
after and nursed by relativea recovers from the wounds, I 
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apebJt of laiothtr in terms of tins siinile^ BretHrcnH tins 
is the fourtii (Itind of) person tK&t Ls to be found among the 
brethren. 

Yet pgain, brethren, the fifth (kind of) hrothers enters the 
villa.ge Or township with body^ gTiftrded, word guarded and 
mind guarded, mindfulnesa well-set and senses conlmUed. 
Seeing a form with the eye he i« not entriineedl by the genera] 
appearance of the delaUa thereof, by reason of which einJti! 
condibons arise in him. who abides with the sense of sight 
iit^owtfolled. Like^se with regard to hearing a sound, smelb 
ing an odour, tasting a savour, feeling a contact and conceiv¬ 
ing a thou^t. He thus regulate his life and controli hia mind. 

After his return fmm the ahns-round and after meal, he 
rewrts bo a lerired dwelling, either in a forth, he sits down 
cross-legffed. with body erect and mindfulness well-oel- He 
extirpates g re e d from his mind and so forth. Having eliinmiat- 
ed these five hinfininceB from his mind and cleansed it from 
stains which weaken insi^tT he thus attains to the four Jhaixas. 
With mind thus controlled and so fotith, he bends his mind 
towards the requisition of the knowledge of the destruction of 
the flsnoos- He thus knows *This ts, HI, this b ill a arising, 
this is IB" craving and this is the Path to Ills ceftfiing' (and so 

fcurth, opto.*... . *} and he knows there is no further life 

arcording to these condition. 

jTist an. brethrenp ihe fifth named waifriot having conquered 
rn bntHe, being victorious becomes eettied in the forefront of 
the battle. 1 ^Jeak of this person in terms of this jamite. This 
is the fifth (kind of) brother, who is to be found in the world. 

Verilyt hrethren, there are to be found these IWe persons 
among the brethren who may be compared to these wamors. 
(To be contfnued.) 


A. D. J^YASLfNDEHE. 
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"HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

Lecture delivered by Pandit Shy am Shani^r, M.A. (La^cj.) 

Bar-at-Laiv at the FiAor nn X//^ 

The object of this lecture ia lo remove some common 
errors reading "Hinduism" and its application in relation 
to Buddhism. It is erroneous to speak of Hinduism and 
BuddHism as two distinct religions. The relation of Bud¬ 
dhism to HjnduiBm is that of Puritaniain to ChTiptianityt 
j.Ct of a part to a whole, Hinduisni is broadbaaed 
enough to contain within it Buddhism, Jainiamt Vedic 
ritualism, Vedantiim, Vaiflhnavism, Sbaktaiscn, Shaivism, 
Ganapatyaism, Sauratsm^ Smartaism^ Sikhism, Brahmoistn, 
Aiyaism, Animism and many other [SMS ire. sects and sub- 
sects. If we consider the term "Hiinduism" with strict logic 
we cannot but conclude that it ia a miscellany of all the Indian 
aystema of religion derived from the In do-Ary an parental stock 
aj well as from its inter-relation with the indo-Non-Aryan 
systerna of religion. 

In defining Hinduism let us first of all consider the meaning 
of the term "Hindu ". It is not to be found in any Sanscrit or 
Pali religioUB literature. We know that the word Hindu is 
Persian and is dcDved froin the ^cat over Sindhu, The 
Persians and subserjuently the Musalman hords as they inYaded 
India by crossing that river^ called all the CSs^indhu peoples 
"Hindus ^ By phonetic rules the 'S" was pronounced as "H", 
BB is done in Extern Bengal and many other parts of India. 
It is an opprobrioiiH epithetil meaning slaves and Kaffirs- 
All the Gs-Indus people had that name given them by the 
pre-lslamic PeraiatiB and then the conquering Muaalmans. 
not on the ground of the conquered peoples holding any parti¬ 
cular beliefs, but on the ground of their inhabitmg Gs-lnduis 
territories. When the term was coined it had no religioua 
significance or any slgiiificance other dian (1) that of statiiTS 
(which was Bervitude) and (2) that of residence in Gs Indus 
territottes, 
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Afl At tte time of the Musalman conquest of India thete 
were variolic sect of the Bo-cftlled Vedic religioii aa weU a& 
Buddhists and Jains, that tenn “Hindu" applied nnlfonnly to 
all without dLEduction. 

The Musalman term *'Hindu" being temtorial in its 
appluBtion included also the Non-Aiyatis. So if we 
put the suflk "J5M“ after the tenn "Hindu," and take 
the coined word "Hinduism" in the sense of a religion. 
It must needs speaking in a strictly logical way. include the 
religious systems of all the peoples denoted originally by the 
term "Hindus", namely the Vedic. Smardc. Pauranik and 
Tantrik sects, the Buddhists, the Jains and the Non-Aryans 
of pre-Mohamedan India and it must also include their sut 
eequcnt derivative^. 

In fact, the above people, except the Non-Aiyans formed 
rather one race or nation by eonunon descent and by reason 
o Ing ^vemed by the same laws, principally the Laws of 
Manu. which still, with modifications, govern the Tmns-Indian 
Buddhists. Broadly speaking, any system of reli^on of purely 
Indian ongin is Hfndmsm. The origin divides itself into tndo- 
Aryan and Non-Aryan stocks (the Alharva Veda and Tantras 
seem to have developed from some femis of Non-Aryan 

•DAII'V-a-i AH.1 ^ 


If we. by way of concession, narrow down the import of 
Hmdinjm and apply it. as it Is done arbitrarily noW-a-days. 

-.1 T-trlc sects for in other words 

what should he rt, definition ? The definition of a religion must 
^ve only spiritual (not soclall doctrines as common criteria of 
an Its component ^ts forming at the same time it, distinguish- 

rehgion^. of differentiating it from other 

are fi "Orthodox Hindus" 

with ,hnumt’''tl Saura and Gsnapatya) 

with innumberable sub-secls and there are several orders of 
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Saxinyasa, [f We their fflitha ami pracdcea thoroughly 

we detect only the foUowing elements: — 

L FAITH ill the Docttifie of Karma respecting the sotil 
and its destiny through cycle of tranamigTationa {The Upas^a 
Deoata, the Divine Being to be worshipped, is conceived 
differently and is hence not common). 

2. USE OF THE apirimal s>'Tnbol of OMkara (Pranava) 
to represent the ultimate spiritual Back-ground of eiistenoe 
in worship (derived from the Vedas), 

3. THE PROCESS OF SPIRITUAL CULTURE through 
Yoga, especially Dhyana> We cannot trace any other common 
Epiritual elements among the sects and orders of *'Orthodox 
Hinduismas its outstanding featuies. 

The above three elements differentiate Hinduism^* from 
Chnstianity and MahomedanistR but not from Buddhism, 
jainism, and Sikh, Brahmo and Aiya systems, to which they 
equally apply. The conclusion is forced upon ua that these 
reformed sects of Indo-Aryan stock cannot be logically differen¬ 
tiated from ^'HinduiBtn/' 

(Note l —So far as only faith is concerned the doctrine 
of Karma and transmigration has penetrated into the Indo- 
Non-Arynn faiths and thus prevades the whole range of 
Hinduism* Aryan and f^on-Aryan. TTie Vedic Mantra and 
ritualism have been withheld from the Non-Aryan as well as 
from the Shudras, It deserve^ our special notice that the 
Mantra of all the Vedic Mantras, the Supreme Prayer of the 
Brahmanas ulc* the Savitri or Gayitri incltidtng the Pranava) 
is only contemplation on Divine Li^t to have oiit intellect 
enlightened and not a prayer to any Personal God for dally 
bread or mercy. Enl^ited Buddha's religious ideal is exact¬ 
ly the same Lc. enlightenment of the Bodhi through contempla¬ 
tion. 

Hence Buddhism is not “Non-Hinduiira7** which we set 
out to establish. 
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As against that proposition if it be ur^cd that :~ 

K The VamazhTama Dharma in the distinguishing 
feature of "Hindubni*'' and not of Buddhism. 

The answer Is i —“Tf you make its observance an essential 
Qualification ol a Hindu, more than 99 pet cent of the present 
day so-called Hindus would be disqualified and called Non- 
Hindus, in as much ae very lew of them obaerve the rylea of 
the first ^shroma f+e. Bmhmocharr/a, even for 9 years, the 
minimum period prescribed^ and very few of the Brahmans 
of to-day would stand the test of guna mtidKama on which 
according to the Gita, the VARNA or caste is based. 

Besides, the caate-aystem ig only a social inatitution and 
should not form the criterion of a religion. Nevertheless, an 
orthodox Hindu does not lose his caste by inter-dining nr inter- 
marrying with a Buddhist, as in Nepal. Compare inter- 
marriagea between Vaishnavaa and Jains ; belween Hindu Jats 
and Sikhs, etc. 

2. Scwtialjarfla are the distinguishing features oF the 
Hindus.^" 

The answer ia :—There again you run the risk of disquahy- 
ing the majority of the so called "‘Hindus/" The present day 
L/p£tnejyano is a farce, the marriage ig an mstrument of extorting 
money from brides" fathers, in no way conforminE to the rules 
of the eight kinds of marriages mentioned in the Shastras, and 
the Shradhas are the methods of acquirinig sins, condemned 
by Manu (Vide Manava Dharma Shaatra 111 125-133), Very 
few of the forty sacraments are now observed. 

The Samakara teat does not eliminate Buddhism from 

'^Hinduism'', 

3. “The Theory of Auatara-Vada is tbe distingui^ing 
feature of the Hindus'", 

The answer is This is involved in the Karma theory 
and Buddha hunself has been aasigned a place among the 

4. ^Tdolatory is the distinguishing feature of the Hindus'". 

The answer is ^‘The Nirguna (attribuieleM) and 
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(formless) L/paao^oir (worsluppers) lamoiig the Hindu are not 
idolaters —(Tkat is to say tkoae Hindus who worship the attri- 
buteJess and the formless aspect of the Supreme Being}, 

5, Performance of Vedic Rituab is really Hindu 
Dharma.” 

Answer:— This is nearly extinct. Their esoEeiic signific¬ 
ance is lost sight of^ The sectarian dharmas^ such as ; worship 
of Shahti, Krishna etc* Inive no place in the Vedas, 

Besidesp compare Maiiu 1LS5 to 07,Ch. I1.67 mna thus i — 
By /npa alone (i^e. of PmnaLifl} a Brahrnana attains success. 
There is no doubt about it, whether he performs anything else 
or not. One friendly towards all beings, is called a Brahmana/' 

Buddhism derives the paramn Dh^ttma of /4himsa from the 
Vedas, Mann also recommends Idndne^ towards all beings. 
The Gita holds the Vedic duties to be unnecessary for a 
Brahrnana who ''tnofUs.'" 

Thus by any process of reasoning you cannot narrow down 
Hinduism to giich limits as would exclude Buddhism. 

The term Hinduism has been coined for us and we have 
adopted it and use the humiliating term with pride« Then 
its denotation and connotation have been Limited in the Census 
Reports excluding from it, without any sufficient reason* the 
sects poperly belonging to it and we accepted the arbitrary 
limitation without a protest. 

There ii another coined word : ‘"Brahinanism"" which has 
been presented to us to be used in contra distinction to 
^'Buddhism^'. But have we ever analysed Brahmanism'* ? 
Does it stand for religion of which the Brahmanaa are the 
proph^s or highest authorities 7 

The Vedas have got only a nominal supremacy among 
the aurfioritativc scriptures of the Brakmanas. In reality 
Brahmajusm admittedly rests on Smnti and Puranas which are 
supposed to be based on the Vedas. WKo are the supreme 
authorities there 7 Manu the founder of the Ikshwaku family of 
Kskatriyas and Vyasa, Are they Brahma naa? 
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The Gita, the greatest Gospel amoti^ the BirmJimanB* pro¬ 
ceeds from Shiiknshtia. Is he & Brahman ? TTie Shanti Parva of 
the Mahavhorata is as authoritative as a Smdti. The preacher 
there is fihiskma. Is he a Brahman? Whom do the Brahmans 
mostly worship? Krishna, Ranra and Panrati, Are they 
Brahmans? Still we are required to use the term Brahmanism"’ 
for a religfion in which the Kshatriya elemetit predominates- 

Jf Brahmanism stands for a religion In which reverence Is 
due to Brahmans" holy men, Buddha and the Buddhists do mt 
lack in thb reverence. Buddha himself aays:~"*l bow down 
to the Brahmana, pure and holy etc.*" Vide Asoka's Edicts. 
On the other hand the Brahmans give Buddha the rank of an 
>It3a^ara (incarnation of God) the highest they could pay to a 
man. Where then cornea the clash between the Brahmans and 
Buddha and whence between Brahmanism and Buddhism? 

Popular Dharma consists really of moral virtues. In this 
province Buddha ten commajidmenta virtually coincide with 
Mann s ten. Philosophical religion consists of doctrines regard- 
ing the onward progress of the soul towards a final goal. In 
this province also the attainment of JVirtwno through the aeveral 
stages of Dhyana is practically the same as the attainment of 
Moksha through Dhyana and Samadhh It Is erroneous to say 
that Nirvana means anrrrhifaitron. Compare Buddha's own 
Sayings culled from the Dhammapada, in which he speaks of 
ignorance, sorrows etc., as fire, and Nirvana really signifies the 
extinguishment of this fire. Gun pare Anandas remark on 
Buddha's death or Nimano, 

As the light goes out of a lamp, even so his intelligence 
Was set free."’ 

cannot diffcTentiate Buddhism from "Hinduism*’ but 
we can differentiate it from Vaishnavism just as we can 
differentiate Vaishnavism from the Shakta or Tantric cults, 
Differencea or divemities m religion there must be. And the 
Sectarian doctrines must be at variance. But the peculiar 
feature of Hinduism, i| we take it in its only logical 
sense, is that it is aUncoinprehenHive, tolerating and aanctioning 
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all forms of grades Emd akadcs of religious conceptions that 
could and owi possibly suggest themselves to the three gunaa 
in human nature, individual imagination and mental capacity. 
The Indo-Aiyan Religion may be expanded to include 
the Non-Aryan Animism too, aa wc can trace inter-relation in 
them. These two combined constitute what ought to be called 
iTmduism, although in the above definition 1 have only enunciat¬ 
ed the common elements of Indo-Aryan Dharma# only. In 
order to find a definition for this wider concept of Hinduism 
We may fall back on only one essential ciiterion re. belief 
in the trananugratiDn of the aoul and karma ^ 

TTie older a religion becomes it travels farther from its 
onginal pure and simple form and branches off into more and 
mote sects and subsccts under a continuous process of over¬ 
growth, The oldest Vethc religion had already become old 
and Was groaning under the weight of over-growth and abuse** 
when Buddha aro*e* When Buddha took the Geld he had 
around him the sad spectacle of n decadent race from which the 
cheerful growth of the Vedic youth had long vanished and the 
manly and virile spirit of the heroic age had exhausted itself. 
Hi* predecessor, Shrikriahna, had seen the end of chivalHc 
India, whereupon decay, degeneration and darkness set in and 
the conse<|uent evils and abuses of religtan : Excessive animal 
sacrifice, narrow sympathies unnecessaiy austerities and slavi^ 
dependance on spiritual powers. 

Buddha, as an dtHriurd of the “Hindus'* had before him 
a task not in any way higher than that of hts predec^wr but 
rather far more arduous and uphill and bia Work as a corrector 
of the tendencies of the down-sinking “Hindus" forms the 
most glorious chapter In the history of * Hinduism". MiscTieB 
and suffering* of decrepit and decadent nation met his glance 
all around and melted his tender heart. The honesty BinceriEy. 
studious assidity, moral courage* seibsacrifice and indomit¬ 
able spirit force with which this most ancient Reformer of the 
world addressed himself to the task of arresting and turning the 
tide of Indian degeneracy and the grand Mission of delivering 
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the world from sufferings of healing the evil-sick world"* ja 
^ imrivailed in the history of humanity. 

Buddha IB a lowering human figure of whom not only India 
but the whole world may be legitimately proud. It b be who 
for the first tune in human history earnestly preached and 
practised UmvetsaJ Brotherhood and loving kindness to all 
beings, it is he who gave the world the grand lesKjn of Self- 
Reliance—no dependance on external powers hut on the latent 
potentialitieB inherent in ourselves. It is only he among the 
Prophets Preacherl and Priests of the world who boldly preach¬ 
ed a religion without any pretensions of of kindredship with 
messenger a hip or mtimate knowledge of the Unknown and 
unknowable Divine Being. 

h js not true that he denies the e^istmice of Cod, lor hi 3 
sayingsi,, gleaned from some Buddliiat records, clcaily in¬ 
dicate his conac ouenesg of a Supreme Brahma. What he actuBb 
ly does is to confine hlmseU to the limits of what he knows 
and feels and to discourage any fntde and apeculative searth 
after the Unknowable Ultimate Fimt Cause to the negligence 
of plain duties to overcome the evils of the world. It strikes 
me to be unaccountable that India of today should fail to tender 
the homage and tribute of honour due to the memory of the 
Grandest Man of the world, the moat glorious product of Indian 
soil and our own Avatam, Bui it was nol so with our fore¬ 
fathers. 

They immediately Followed the Avatara. They fully ap¬ 
preciated Kim and Kia religion attained glorious success during 
the reign of oirr great Emperor Asoka. But unfortunately in 
the course of dme the law of decay and degeneracy laid its 
hands on the reformation of Hinduism too and Buddhism in 
India fell a victim to abuses. The perusal of the dramas 
Mrichha katika and Malati madhava would dieclose some 
facta dirowing light on the degeneracy of Buddhist monasteries. 
Then aroee Kumarila Bhatta and Sankarachaiya to set tnntters 
right. 

Unfortunately Sankaracharya who had wonderful brains 
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was cut ahoit too prcmatuiely and the cause of Hinduistini v/as 
not sufficiently advanced. Again a tlaik age intervened during * 
wheih petty bickerings in the field of religion commenced in 
India—^to wil+ the preeviab controveraira between the followers 
of Shankara, Ramanuja and Ballabhacharya and at tJns stage 
we arc jiist trying to emerge from a complete chaos. 

The English translation of the reKgious literature, both in 
Sanakrit and Pali though misleading m many cases have done 
the invaluable service of opening our eyes to the unjust treat¬ 
ment we have cirtended lo Buddhism and to the unifymg forces 
latent in Hinduism. Before we speak of a HindmMohatnedan 
vnion let us set our house In order and let us utilise the unifying 
Factors to form a Hindu Union first assigning to Buddhism its 
due place of honour in what we ought to mean by Hinduism . 

yvn VISIT TO kasia 

If one starts from Lweknow by the Bengal North Western 
Railway by the evening train, one may go to Deoria, a railway 
station on diat line, four stationa further from Gorakhpore. 
where a lorry takes passengers at the rate of Rs- 1-5 each 
to Kasia reaching there at 12 noon. It retuima to Dcoria after 
two hour's halt, during which time, the temple containing the 
Statue of Buddha in Pariniivanic condition can be seen, or 
if one likes, one can get out at Gorakbpore. take a motor car 
direct to Kasia far Rs- 25 (going and back). It takes only an 
hour and a half to cover a distance of 35 miles of metalled 
road to Kasla, a small place in one of the Tebsila of 
Gorakhpor^r 

Durmg Xmas week I paid a vi«t to this place which la 
reckoned as one of the pilgrimagea for Buddhiata. The 
following are the objects to see there— 

1. The temple containing the statve. 

2. A Stupa of average alze. close to it. 
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J. A Statue of Buddha ijt SiYu a lew yaide away from 
the excavated nuns neaihy, 

4. WeUs unearthed. 

5. A Dharnisala for vijsitont and plLgrima. 

A Government ChowJcidar is in charge of the temple- He 
showed me in. f dofi^ed my coat and my cap^ entered the 
temple, reverentially stood before the ^atue and recited the 
three refuges (threefold jewels). 

Buddham Saraniim Gachhlim 
Dharmam Saratiam Gachhaml 
Sangham Sajunam Gachhlmi 

J cannot deacribe In words the profound and indelible 
impression on tny mind when T saw the 20 feet long reclining 
statue of the greatest teacher of the world in Pajrinirvanic 
state. The statue is perfectly symmetrical and a marvelJoiis 
piece of art. Pilgrims have covered every part of it with gold 
leaves. There is a laced cover over it^ and around it are many 
flags hung by pilgrims. A Chinese devotee has made a per¬ 
manent arrangement for the burning of scented sticks day and 

nighty 

This colossal statue is placed on a atone daia and in the 
retiefa of its sides there are Bgures of Ananda, Subhadra, the 
favourite disciples of the Master in mourning attitude. In addi¬ 
tion to these there is a third figure which the Chowkidar told 
me IB not yet identified ; possibly it representa a king mourtiing 
on the demise of the Buddha. 

There ia a marble tablet in one of the walls inside the 
temple coritatning the following inscription— 

This famous statue and temple of the Nirvana of 
Buddha 'were discovered and with the adjoining Stupa ex¬ 
cavated and the statue which was found broken and scattered 
into numberless fragments, was entirely reconstructed, repaired 
and restored and the temple also repaired and roofed in, 

, A. C. Caryle, 

Kusingara,^ Suroeyor 

March 1877/* 
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OutBide the door of the t&tnple there ia a amail atone 
hgure of Canesh not very decent, atuck in otic of the nitches 
of the outer wall of the temple- Below it, ia a stnaU statue 
of Buddha. A hrohen brick 3 feel by I W feet is eithibited In 
the compound as a sample of the size of bricks used in the 
walls of the cloisters eicavatcd in its vicinity. There i* an 
average sized stupa adjoining the temple. The chaultldar in¬ 
formed me that some arliclea were found hy Mploringf it. which 
have been removed to the Lucknow Museum. Nearby ate to 
be seen a number of excavated rooms, foundations and walls 
in the courtyard of which two buried wells axe also discovered, 
one of them is cleared of earth and supplies drinking water to 
visitors. The chaukidar told me that some years ago Hindoos 
Would not drink water out of it on the score of its pertaining 
to the shrine of a Nastik (Athiest) as they called Budrfca but 
this prejudice has now ceased. A few yards off one sees a 
beautiful statue in sriu, immlstakahly of Buddha, hut which the 
people of that locality assign to a disciple of Buddha, Koer 
Mather ; in fact, the place is popularly known as Koer Mather s 
shrine. Just close to the excavations there is a Dharamsala 
built by a Burmese gentleman which is a commodious quadr¬ 
angle with a big well inside, a huge bell of mixed metal, made 
in Burmah, is put up outside its gate which gives a musical 
sound. Inside the Dharamsala 1 noticed an enlarged photo¬ 
graph of some U. P. gentleman who had taken yellow robe in 
C^ton. A lot of ground had been excavated some years ago 
which laid bare many cloisters and foundations built of brick. 
One brick that Was placed in the compound of the temple, as 
stated before, was 3 ^ 1^2 font about 6 inches thick. Many 
bricks of such or even bigger diamensions have been un¬ 
earthed. Of the two buried wells one is still full of earth, the 
other is cleared of earth and supplies ample drinking water. 
It is possible further excavations will yield a rich harvest. 

!t is a pity 1 was two days late or else I would have met a 
number of pilgrims from outside India, they had left before 
I arrived there, 1 only found 3 pilgrims from Arakan. This 
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Dhiir*insaU. bu m one of itt rooms, three mnrble end one 
hnm hruiees of the Buddha which are worshipped by Bud- 
dtirt*. it u in charge of a Bhihkhu from Burntah. who U an 
atnlahlc elderly person, I had a long chat with him. He 
appeared to have heard my name. 1 preechted him with a 
few copiv of my Urdoo translation of StmUMs ' Buddha and 
hii doctrine." 

K**ia Was an obscure place for yean. Jt i# only lately 
that aome enthusiastic admirers of the Buddha ate holding an 
annua] fair, it U now largely visited by pilgrims as well as by 
the general public. U is in fact riaing in popularity, ] found 
the Chaukidar very (lejpful and courteous. Either to please 
me, or ^ihaps it was his pious wish, he expressed a hope 
that all Hindus will turn Buddhists in the near future. 

t Ktumed after deriving great delight and immense mental 
satisfacbon at the thought 1 have seen the place where the 
Lord left his mortal coil. 1 wish the road to Kapilavashi is 
put in order and the birth place of the Master rendered easily 
accessible by the Nepal Durbar. 1 eatuesUy wish that before 

physical body disintegrates, I might see that also. 

1 may note, that when 1 went tp Lucknow. I had no idea 
of V, siring Kasia. but a Moslem friend there suggestod my 
Visiting Jt, as the impression made by the statue on the aon- 
indaw of that friend, a Tehsildar of Hatta, (a Tchsil town). 24 
nules from Gorakpore. was extraordinarily ennobling and 
elevating. [ owe a debt of gratitude to that friend for the 
«uggrstion which t availed myself of. When a Moslem 
was BO moved by a glimpse at the statue what must be a 
BuatOiiat a FecUnga one can im&gine. 


Sheonarain. 
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TOUR OF THE VENERABLE DKARHAPAU 

Announced by cablegram from London and telegrnm from 
E^Iew York» the well-known Buddhist scholar and worker for the 
education and upliltnient of the Indian and Sinhalese people, 
the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapalap arrived in Chicago 
Friday. October 16, This was hia fourth tour in America, his 
first daring back to I&93, when he was Representative for 
Buddhism at the Parliainent of Religions, at the World's Fair. 
Chicago. 

Although he had been unwett on the journey from New 
York he gladly addressed a group of friends on Saturday on 
the subject of Buddhism. His charming lecture at once 
endeared him and his work to the ones who were fortunate 
enough to hear him. As his Views On preaent-day possibilities 
for extending the knowledge of Buddhism in Europe and 
America were in ptinciple the same as those held by the society 
known as the Friends of Buddhism, it was decided and agreed 
with him, and with the consent of the American hfeadquarters 
of the Theosophical Society* of 826 Oakdale Avenue, ChicagOi 
to arrange for meetings with the theosophical lodges in the 
larger cities on the way to California^ whither the visitor was 
traveling to meet some friends. 

Thus another successful lecture on Buddhism was ^ven 
in the Fine Arts Bulldiiigt Chicago, on October 20| and shortly 
after it was over. Reverend Dharmapala, accompanied by C. 
Shuddemagen, secretary of the Karma ond Reincamofron 
Legion, took the train to Ornoha. There some seventy friends 
heard and much appreciat^^d the visitor^s interesting and witty 
lecture on Buddhism. 

The Venerable Dharmapala is an old-time theosophist^ 
having been specially trained by Madame Blavatsky, who told 
him to study Pali and to work for humanity^ Thus he in later 
years devoted himielf entirely to the Buddhist religion * educa¬ 
tion and philanthropyr He is conversant not only with the 
voluminous scriptures of Buddhism p the Pali edition of the 
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TripUdkas, published by the King of Simn^ diotte comprising 
thirty-eight books, but al^o with other religions and philosophies 
curreat in India. 

In Denver he addressed a class of ladies. Two good meet¬ 
ings were held in Sail Lake Qty, and evening lectures were 
given m Reno and SarramenlO'. 

Reaching San Francisco. the visitor rested with fiieniis, 
giving however two talks to gatherings of friends and a public 
lecture on November 6. The neit day he wa^ taken suddenly 
ill and placed in a hoopitaL After two week* he was able to 
return to New York^ on his way to London with the intention 
of building up in that city d strong center from which to give 
out to the western world the truth about Buddhism, which 
ancient religion and philosophy has been much misunderstood 
and even much misrepresented. 

At the close of the various lectures those present were 
invited to hand in their names and addiessea, tf they wished 
to be kept informed of further developments in regard to 
Buddhism. 

May the good work of our Buddhist friend succeed ! 

— Rei Ficarncr^ion. 


HKHK BODHl TEMPLE AND THE HlhDUS 
FULL BUDDHIST CONTROL AN ALUSlDED jySTlCE. 

Appeal to the Hindu Comniunttv. 

Much has been written and spoken in papers and pamph¬ 
lets and meetinea about the Maha Bodhi Temple at Buddha- 
Gaya ; ao it is not necessary to go into details once more to 
prove the Buddhist origin and control of the Temple, 
Recently the Report of the Congress Committee, after a pro¬ 
longed inquiry into the matters, by Baby Rajendra Prasad and 
others, has been published by the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. It recommends the appointment of a committee of five 
Buddhists and five Hindus and a Government nominee who 
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wUL of a Hindu miniEter» to manage the Temple, 

While 1 do nnt propose to go into detail about the Reports [ 
want to make some ohservations on the recommendation. 
The learned members appointed to inquire into the quesrion 
have impartially found as a fact that the Temple is a 
Buddhist one, that it had been onginally buik by BuddhUtSp 
that the statues of Buddha etc, had been placed there by 
Buddhists and that Buddhist worship had been carried on for 
centuries by resident and non-resident Buddhist Bbikkbiis and 
also that Buddhists alone come there to carry on Buddha wor¬ 
ship ewn to-day. 

They have also found as a fact, according to the Reportt 
that it is not a Hindu temple, that there are no statues of Buddha 
or Hindu gods set up by Hindus, nor was the temple originally 
built fay the Hindus, in the pBirt the Temple was neither in 
the hands of the Hindus nor did the Hindus carry on any 
worship there. Even now they do not worship Buddha in the 
Temple. 

As the temple has been proved to be decidedly a Buddhist 
shrine, the Suddhists should not have any difficulty in getting 
full control over it. When it has been proved to belong to 
the Buddhists, I cannot understand how the learned Congress 
Committee could have recommended a committee of five 
Buddhists and five Hindus. There should be no ground for 
suspicion with regard to the attitude of the Buddhists, nor should 
they be made victims of suspicion and denied complete control 
over the Temple. ft is a great surpH^e that instead 
of recommending a complete transfer of the Temple 
management to the Buddhist community, they should re¬ 
commend a joint committee of five Buddhists and five 
Hindus and a Hindu minister as a Government 
nominee. 1 sincerely and frankly appeal to the Hindu 
community to consider impartially whether they can, accord¬ 
ing to their own Hindu Shastraa have any claim over a 
Buddhist temple, and also whether they can worship a 
Buddhist image or not- 
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Place of Bliddha in the HfNtnj Schiptures. 

Wc ace \n ihe Report ample <juoLationa from many 
of the Hindu Shastras. Some of the ancred vefaes quoted 
openly say that the Hindus should not worship the image of 
Lord Buddha nor accept Hi a doctrine, e.g. Shree Rama- 
chsudm tells javali m the ValuukL Ramayana that Buddha la 
a thief because he destroys the Hindu belief in the sacrificial 
fires, the Vedas, the Atman theory; Vedic dies and manners, 
and that he must always be neglected by the people. Furthei; 
they should not see his face or have faith in hia doctrine. 

] therefore p appeal to the Hindus to consider the statement 
of Rama Qiandra about Buddha, h b a fitatement made by 
the greatest of the Hindu avataras viz. Rama who is 
recognised iiniversaUy as the supreme evatera by all the Hindus. 
IF anybody deniea the statement of Rama^ then he has no 
right to call himself a Hindu. There Foie the Hindus should 
take the advice of Shree Ramacfaandra and not a$k for the 
Buddhist temple ; but they shoutd completely restore It to the 
Buddhists whose only Lord and Teacher is Buddha and who 
have no such mythical avataras as the Hindus, h Is a com¬ 
plete justice that Lord Buddha should^ according to the Hindu 
Shaatra?, be called an athiest. 

Because of the erroneous attitude of the Hindus towards 
Buddhism and Buddha, the need of studying Buddhism is 
absolutely necessary for the pmper aJiiJ true understanding of 
Buddha's dof^tlne^ This need can be FulfiJlcd in two 
namely: (I) By the study of the Pali Tripitaka which is re¬ 
garded ai the oldest ar^ traditional Buddhist Scriptures ; and 
(2) tly the atudy of Sanskrit Buddhism which has a vast litera^ 
ture avajJabte in original texts as well as in the many translcrip- 
tions or tranalations found in the famous Buddhist temple* of 
China^ Japan^ Tibel^ Korea, Nepal and other Buddhist coun¬ 
tries, U is evident From the Pali Sutras that Buddha did not 
lecDgnise the authority of the Vedas* the existence of the 
creator of the world, the eternity of the souli the sacrifices in 
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the Vedw, th* supremacy of *tiy Cod, and the nocoseity of 
the caste system. 

Hindu Persecution or the Buddhists. 

Thus we find a]] these principles of the Hindu Shastrat 
Opposed to die Buddhist canon. When we read the modem 
philosophies of Sankara^ Kumaiila, and UdayanA, we find theni 
diacusaing the above oppesite doctrines which show the con¬ 
tradistinction between Hinduism and Buddhism- [t is said in 
the Satapatha Brahmartas that 'whatever Mattu says is a medi¬ 
cine, therefore people should take it.' And the great Nlatiu 
says dial 'Those who do not recognise the authority of the 
Vedas and who are atheists, should be completely boycotted.' 
And we read in the Sankara Digvijaya that even a Ra>B once 
went so far as to make a pmclamation saying any Hindu 
refuse to kilt the BuddhUts, even though the latter be women 
or children, shouIeT himself be killed.’ In the Shaatras there 
is every protecdon for women and children but there w none 
for the Hindus who would not kill the Buddhists. Now I ask 
the Hindu brethren how they can claim the Buddha Gaya 
Temple, inspite of these stKct injunctions of the Hindu 

Shastras. 

Open questtons to Sanatan Dharma Sabkas. 

[ find that the Hindu people care little For justice or 
truths otherwise how is it that the present Hindu society 
while not beHeving in the teachings of Lord Buddha 
can lay claim to the management of a Buddhist temple? 
It is more than a surprise to hear that the Sanatan 
f^ndu Dharma Sabhas held at Sonepore and other places 
passed resolutions to the effect that the Buddha-Gay a 
Temple should not be given over to the Buddhists- May 

t know if there is a single member of the said Sabhas who 

accepts or follows the teachings of Lord Buddha? Is there 

any member who does not believe m the caste system. In 

the eternity of the souL in the e 4 dstence of the creator of the 
world, Ae authority of the Vedas, and the supremacy of a 
Cod? If not, how can they claim the greatest shrine of the 
founder of Buddhism who did not believe in them and who 
preached a doctrine opposed to the Hindu beliefs and customs 
and rites ? 

Fallacious Theory of the Buddha iNrcARNATTOW^ 

Now I Will diBcuss about the Hindu incarnation theory 
about Buddha. It is said io the later Puranas that Buddha is 
an incarnation of Vishnu- Judging from the authority or truth 

7 
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contained in thetn^ see that all otkcif iocamaHoins eii^cpt 
Buddha came down on earth to save human bemgs and to 
teach dharma : but we are surpi’ised. to find that Buddha, as 
the inciurnation of Vishnu ia legardcd in the sesiae of having 
come down to mislead the Daityas, the rakshasas etc. U U 
openly aaid in the Bhagavat Purana that Vishnu incarnated on 
earth to divert the Hindus from believing in the soul theory, 
the recognition of the Vedas as authonty etc. and that by this 
sort of preaching the Daityas will be weakened and conse¬ 
quently they could be easily defeated by the godfi^ ^ Buddha 
did not wear swords etc,, like Rama and Ktishna in order to 
destroy the Daityas, how can s^ensible people bcHeve that gods 
also incarnate to mislead the people, the Daityas etc, > If reaUy 
the Daityas were believers in the Vedlc religion, it was right 
that they should do so, and what made Vishnu to iucartiate in 
the form of Buddha to mislead them from the right doctrine? li 
they were believer* in the Vedic sacdficea etc., how could they 
he called Daityas or Rakshasas because they were not a nation 
but were known as such by action? TTie fact is when the 
Hindus showed intolerance towards Buddhisni and wanted to 
destroy it completely j they played a trkk by writing injunc- 
don* that Buddha came to destroy the Daityas and that Buddha 
was an avatara of Vishnu. They further Wanted to make people 
believe that Buddha himself recognised the authority of the 
Vedas, the caste system etc. But it is said in die Hindu 
Shastras that Buddha incarnated to preach against these beliefs 
in order to mislead the Daityas. Therefore the Hindu Shastras 
warned the public that they should not take to the teachings 
of Lord Buddha and have thus done an injustice to Buddha 
and Buddhism. They have been used also to make unrighteous 
utterances. It is quite evident that those who were intolerant 
of Buddhism, interpolated these injunctions into the Hindu 
Scriptures. It has been proved by many scholars that the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana are much older than all the 
Purana*. When we read the former, we find no mention about 
Lord Buddha. Among the ten incarnation* of Vishnu we find 
Hansa, Matsya, Kurma, Varahap Narasimha, Vamana, Rama, 
Parasurama, Ktishna, and Kalki mentioned, hut the name of 
Buddha i* conspicuous By its absence. We have already 
noticed the position of Buddha in the Ramayana. It i* further 
mentioned in the Mahahharata that the whole earth would he 
covered “with mounds (chaityas) and that the Bhrines of :pods 
would diftappear. Influence of these two epic* on the Pnrana=i 
is an obvious fact, and these two are ccn*idered nn^re aiitho- 
dtative than the Purana*^ While we find no mentiori of Buddha 
in the Mahahharata, we have seen what the Ramayana hag 
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been made to say. There is not even a passing releience to 
Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu, k is also p fact that no 
opponents cl Buddhism like 5avaja^ Sankara, Kumarils^ 
Udayana and Ramanuja have mendoned Buddha as an pvaLara. 
They could have done so Lad they chosen to do so. 

[f it IS true that Rama and Buddha are both incarnations 
of Vishnu* how can one incarnation of Vishnu speak against 
another incarnadon of the same Vishnu-Buddha that he is 
a thief? From these we may be sure that this incamadon 
iheory of Buddha ia a mere creation of the Vaishnava branch of 
the Hindus who bcKeve more in the e^stence of a uruversal 
creator* and will not like to hear anything against it. Similar 
has been the treatment meted out to Vedantism by the Vaish- 
navas. We find the same treatment of Sankarachaiya in the 
Padma Purana in which it la stated how Siva told Parvad, '*Oh 
Goddess' the founder of bH shastrsa except VaS^hnavism was 
misguided by me to create heterodox doctrines like those of 
Kannada, Nyaya, Goutama, Jaimini, Charvaka, Jaina and 
others.*' "Oh Goddess 1 am reincarnated as Sankara to preach 
Mayavada which Is untrue* which Is the shastra of the Bond- 
dhas. I misinterpret that all Vedic Hie® should be given up 
and I say that the Jiva and the Atman are the same, and 1 
interpret Brahma as nirgunn—the non-creator. Why did I say 
$ 0 ? Because [ wanted to destroy the world and to mislead the 
people/' 

May I know whether the Mahant of Bodhgaya who clainru 
to be a follower of Sankara and others too who claim to he 9o* 
believe in theic P&uranic statements? Certainly they cannot, 
^■liy should the Buddhiste then believe in such interpolations 
of the Purauas? 

Hlndu Claim to the Boi>hi Tree. 

Now the question is about the Bodhi Tree at Buddha 
Ci^ya. The Report says that hecauac the Hindus ofier 
pinda under the Bodhi tree, they desire to remain 
under the conlnal of the joint committee recommended 
by the Report. But the fact is that the Hindus do not 
offer pmda under the Bodhi tree for the reason that Lord Buddha 
attained enJighlenment under it. They worship only the 
Aswattha tree which appears to have been held in respect by 
the Hindus long before me Buddha and because the Bhagavad 
Gita said : '*! am the iAswattha tree In all trees/' ^ the 

Scripture refers to only the Aswattha tree, it therefore doea not 
mean lie Bodhi tree under which Lord Buddha attained Buddha- 
hood and which stands at Buddha Gaya. It was the Aswattha 
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tree under vvhicii Sujalja found Lord Buddha before His Buddha- 
hood and offered Him milk-ricc- The Aawattha tree which the 
Hindus worship must have dbappeared long ago- Jt is very 
lately that ^mc Hindus Wanted to worship the Sodhi trcft and 
to avoid any noisunderatanding^ General Qinningham planted 
a branch of the Bodhi tree exclusively for tKe Hindus to offer 
pinda. 

It has been mentioned already that Buddha has no poaidon 
in the Hindu Shastras. How can the Hindus then lay any claim 
to the Bodhi tree when they have no faith m Lord Buddha and 
liia Teachings? Thb tree has been always called Bodhi tree, ac¬ 
cording to the Buddhist canon, and aa such universally respec¬ 
ted by the Buddhist world, only. This is because Lord Bud¬ 
dha, besides a thousaiKi other Buddhas, attained Buddhahood 
under this historic Bodhi tree^ So 1 pray to the Hindu bre¬ 
thren that they should uot attempt to take possession of this 
Tree by force or by the interpolated statements of the Hindu 
Shastras. They should neither try to lake part in the temple 
mano^ment. It U impoasible for the Hindus to take part in 
the joint committee proposed by the Report, accordiug to their 
own shastras- Broadminded Hindus bte IVlahatma Gandhi, 
Dn Rabindranath Tagore and others who treat all religtdus 
with the same vision of equanimity do not Want that the Temple 
management should be in the hancia of the Hindu membera 
too. The managemerkt of the Temple should therefore tuUy 
rest in the hands ol the Buddhists. 

Meat-offerie^ Allegation bv the Hl\t>U5. 

I have heard objections raised by aome Hindus that the 
Buddhists offer things like pork, fish, beef etc, before Buddha 
statues,^ J emphatically say that it is not meftdoned in the Bud- 
hist Sariptures that the Buddhists should offer meat or fish. It 
may be that some Buddhists offer such articles but the Bud¬ 
dhist community as a whole do not do it. It is not the fault 
of their religion. It is an individual act. May 1 aek the Hindus 
why in the days of the Dussehra festival the Mahant of Bud¬ 
dha Gaya sacrifices innocent animals in the name of reBgion. 
should not he be first asked to atop killing? L it not a fact that 
practic^ly all over India millionii of irmoceflt animals are IdJ- 
Jed > w by should not die fbndu try to stop this before AftlrlnE 
the Buddhists who do not kill, if the former really want to say 
that they are followers of Buddha in this respect. Some 
B^dhists may offer fish curry, but what shout the Hindus 
offering innocent and helpless animals ? Let tu colnpare 
with an impartial mind which is bc«er. The great E^JIat 
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of Sanatan Hindu Dhuma like H, H. the Mahafaia- 
dhtraj of Durbhanga should be asked whether it is ri^t 
to kill animals in the name of toligion. WilJ the Hindus 
allow the Buddhists to take part in the management of 

Appeal to the Hindus for Justice and Truth, 

j that they should allow 

an individual baivite Mahant to eonbol the greatest Buddhist 
^rine. s it just and right? It fa a great surprise that some 
Hindus do not raise objectiona againet the forcible occupation 
by an individual sectarian non^Buddhist Mahant of a temple 
erected in memory of Lord Buddha, the only Teacher of and 
Buddhist world of 500 million Buddhists 
No Hindu can control any Moslem or Christian shrine by such 
an undesirable means 1^8 is a great injustice to Buddha. 
Buddhism and to one-thud of the world population, which fol¬ 
lows Buddha and Buddhism. So long as the Hindus not to 
say of an individual non-Buddhist Mahant will keep control 
over the greatest Buddhist temple, the whole world will look 
down U^n the Hindus and say that there is great injustice in 
India Therefore 1 P™y that each member of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha should lake interest 
in this matter and do justice to Buddha and Buddhists When 
the Inian National Conpew demands complete Swaraj from 
the Bntoi Government which is due to the Indians, why should 
not the too do jusrice by ^ving the transfer of the 

Buddhi&t temple to the Buddhista? We find in our own Hindu 
benptures that India was a great fount of justice and truth but 
at prwnt I see with regret the groundless obstacles placed in 
the sincere and just attempt to give over complete management 
of thts greatest Buddhist shrine to its legitimate custodians. If 
any one wanto justice from the other, the former should first 
deal jusdy wiA others, n the Khilufst Movement day,, the 
Hindus helped t}« IChilafatists, in the Akah Movement days 
they helped the MsJis, why should not the Hindus help the 
utiddhists t[> regam their holiest shrine > 

The Quezon is one of pure justice. If the Hindu Maha- 

Buddhists, there is no doubt 

Mbha that a]] the pitople of the diffemnt religious communt- 
h« should give equal treatment to one another and live amf- 

Sive jusrice and equal 
leaiment to Buddhism and Bud^ists also, and allow the latter 
to have hill management of their holiest shrine. 
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Therefore, ]et us* the Hindus^ with oui ueual stticere and 
justice-loving heart, assure the Buddhists oF our unanimous opi¬ 
nion that we will give complete transfer of the Buddhist tem¬ 
ple to them. Let ub he also assured that they will allow the 
Hindus to worahip Buddha freely as they Bhould da to Buddha 
and that neither the BuddhiaCs nor the Hindus will offer fiah 
or meat before the Buddhist statues. 1 further appeal to all 
sincere Hindus that they should erj tioise the Report and sup¬ 
port impattially the Buddhist dairn for complete management 
of the Buddhist temple which is justly due to the Btiddhlsla. 

(Sd.) 3 wamt Saotechidanwjda Saras watt, 

Calcutta. 
ist February /926. 


BOOK REVIEW 

EPIGRAPHIA INDICA (January 1925: Part I Vol 18) 
Editor— RAO Bahapur H. Krjshna Sastri, b.a. 

[Published under i/ie aaikority of ih^ Coijf. of India] 

This unmber certainly maintains the good r^putatiou of 
this quarterly- its contcuta ate (1) Kondanaguiu Grant of Indra- 
varman by Prof, E. Hulmch Ph.D- of Halle (CeimarLy) (2) 

Bahur Plates of ... Niipatungn Varman by the same Prof : 

(3) An itiecribed Relic Casket from Kurram by the late 
pandit V, Natesa Aiyar B.A- (Patna), (4) fianyaknmari Inscrip¬ 
tions of Vera Rajendia Deva by the late T. A. Capen^l^ Rao 
M.A. 

Tlie first two artides respectively relates to grants by 
Chalukya end Pallava kings in the province of Madras to 
Brahmajis in the lOth Century after Christ and es Btich are of 
value to students of Tamil civilisation of the South. The fourth 
article on Kanya-Kumaii fCape-Comorin) inacriptiotis is histori¬ 
cally of first rate importance containing as these having been 
deciphered from 4 stone pillars under exeeptienaDy difficult 
corLd.itions) do a complete list of the powerful Chola kings 
of the south. Their conquering forces subjugated even 
Kalinga in the North, The inscriptions contain many pieces 
of information hitherto unknown to history. But far and 
away the important contribution iti this number is the 3rd 
article on the Relic casket of Kurram. As out readers nxay be 
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aware, JCurrAin is in the Frontier circle near Pashaw?n-. 

The Relic caflket U almost perfect m every detail and has the 
appearance of a miniature stupa with ita hannika and umbielU^ 
The eicact find-spot le unknown. It was given as a present 
by a villager to one of the sons of the Nawab of Landi 
Yarghazo while he was Tahsildar of kurram. 

The Relic, which this copper casket, J8 inches in height, 
was meaDl to enshrine wercp are bodfiy relics of the divine 
Sotya-miinir 

The inscriprion on the casket consist^ of four lines of 
Kharosthi-script punctured, as in the case of the Kanishka 
casket, from Shah-ji-ki-dheri on the four sides of its si^uare 
l^se^ The letters are of the elongat«J and cursive variety of 
the Kushan period. The language is Prakrit and of the variety 
peculiar to western Punjab and the N. W. Frontier of India 
which constituted the ancient kingdam of CandharB. 

The inscription Eecords the enshrinement of the bodily 
relics {Sarira) of the Holy Sakyamuni in the sacred shrine 
(Gaha?) bclongingf to the ^rvasti-vadin sect in the year 21 (?) 
on the 20th day of the tenth months Aavina^ in the territory 
of Va^ayasas son, the kins of Ruilbhumi, in Uttarasena 
as well as the summary doctrine of causes and a0ecb. 

2. The Buddhist Chronicle (Unduwap number Vol. V : 
No. 7 December 19251, h is a monthly magazine of great value 
to the Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic population of the world 
as by iManB of erudite arrides from learned writers it seeks 
to explain the fitat principles of Buddhism as well as to point 
out the improvementa necessary to be made in the method 
of educating the Buddhists whereby Buddhistic revival may 
proceed Vigorously. All its articles (15 in number) ate readable 
and amongst them we beg to draw the attention of the public 
to four of them (If Buddhist education of to-day by Miaa E. K. 
Cook F, R, G- S. (2) The Rationality of Buddhism by Rev. 
Loui-e Grieve (3) Golden age of fndo-Javaniflc Art by Prof. J. P. 
Vogel and (4) The numerical sayings by Mr. A. D. jayasiindera. 

3- The Buddhist World (VoK 2 No. [I of November 20th 
1925 a monthly jouina! published by the United Young Men 
Buddhists' Asaociatiori of Hawaii)^ 

The ideal of diis journal and that of the publisher a ia 
Buddhistic revival in the West. We wish the venture every 
ftucce^ and offer the orstanisers our sincere support. Hawaii 
and india the birth land of Lord Buddha npre united in holy 
friendship and co-np&ratton because of the faith of that Grafid 
old lady Mrs. Mary Foster who has done immense service 
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for the revival of Bufidhiam ill India by her queenJy donations 
to the Maha Bodhi Society for the erection of the Calcutta 
Vihara. 

4, The Blessing {No. 5) Edited by Dr, Casaiua A. Pereira. 

It was at one tinie a monthly jonmal but it is now a 
journal which will have 12 iBsuts bearmg no monthly desi^a- 
tioh because the monthly scheme could not be maintamed 
owing to the diffictilties of translation and certain personal 
reasons of the Editor. The present number contains a 
translation of Appahaka Suttanta No. €0 (The In¬ 
controvertible Doctrine). The Editor Was obviously be^wed 
great pains to the work of tranaladon which is lucid and 
powerful. The aublect matter is of such interest that the 
number is well worth a perutaL By a little adaptation of the 
ideas to the present conditions and by readiim in pre^nt ex¬ 
amples in place of the old and the obsolute the doctrine will 
be seen to be one of great value and aoolication at the pr^ent 
day and the present condition. 

The Ehlitorial notei are very useftiL We wish this paitw^ 
taking publication of loving devotion to the Cause of Buddhism 
every success. 

N. B. —For want of space we have held over till next month 
the reviews cf **Japan*\ and “'the Journal of the Behar 
Orissa Research Society"'. 

S. C, M, 


Just AiimvED I Ju^ Arrived 11 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA 
THE RELIGION OF REASON 
By George Grmm 

536 pagea^ Yellow-cloth Bound. Price Rs. Ilf8 only. 
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Lord Buddha, on tf^ Lnlus-ihron^f 
IViih proving and hands ^taie^ 

mj/slic raptunt dost thou ou?fii 
Immulablc and utiimal^ 

Bjr C 04 ift«jir 

BOdH QQVA BUQDHIST1C ART OALLEAYk 

CAlcUttH^ 
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Founded by the Aj^aiiaiuka H, DHAftittAPALA 

^«ii^ 

qft^BTq qm^q \ 

^*Go ye, O SAr^^AuSp and ti^ander forth far th^ gain 0} thr 
many, far the iiJe//ere of ffce manyp rn compaAsion for the lUofW* 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gode and men. 
ProclaiTTi^ O Bhikkhus^ the Docirine gloriom, preach ye o life 
of holiness^ perfect and pure.”—M aHAVACCAp VlNAYA PiTAKA. 
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TH£ WATSAKHA CELEBRATIONS 

The thrice sacred Festival iti commernwahon of the Bjrtli, 
ElnlirihteTUDent And Parintbljatia of the Buddhii SatcyamuDi 
will be held on the 26rti MaVi 1926 m LoNdc^* at the Sfi 
DhaTTnarajika Vihara, Calcutta, Mrs. Fo^er Hall^ Madras and 
also at the holy places sacted to the BuddhiiH:^, Uiz.i Kapda- 
vastu, Buddhagaya, Benares, and Kusinara. 

The Executive committee of the MaJia Bodhi Society 
expects Buddhists of Burma, Ceylon and Tndiii would send 
iheiT contributions to the Honorary Tressuireri Maha Bodhi 
Society. 4/A Collese Square, Calcutta. 

The Anacarika Dkwimapala, 
General Secretaiyi 

M. B. s. 
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TO A BUDDHA SEATED ON A LOTUS 

Lord Buddha, on Thy Lotua-thron-e, 

With praying and hands elate. 

What mystic rapture dort thou own. 
Immutable and ultimate? 

What pcacCr unravished of dut ken. 
Annihilate from the world of men? 

Tlie Wind of change forever blows 
Acrose the tumult of our way, 

To-inorrow'B unborn gtiefB depose 
The sorrows of out yesterday. 

Dream yields to dream ^ rtrife foDowa Hbrife, 
And Death unweaves the weha of Life, 

For us the travail and the heat^ 

The broken secrets of our pride, 

The strenuoiu lessons of defeat. 

The flower deferred, the fruit denied. 

But not the peace, supremely won. 

Lord Buddha, of Thy Lotus-throne. 

With futile hands We seek to gain 
Our inaccessible desire* 

Diviner summits to attain. 

With faith that sinks and feet that tire ; 

But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of soul. 

The end, elusive and afar* 

Still lures us with it* beckoning flight. 

And all our mortal moments are 
A session of the Infinite. 

How shaU we reacfc^the great, unknown 
Nirvana of Thy LotuMKrone? 

Afra, SffToyfnf Naida. 
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EVOLUTION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF BUDDHISM 


Buddhism Is the oldest of hlstodo religions. BraKm^niBni 
is an fuistDcratio cult for the rmcebom with rituals aad cero- 
monies requiring a 9i>eciaiizcd priesthood to Worship the 
different gods of the Brehmajiic pantheon. The two lower 
castes are not recognized bj^ the Brahmanica] priesthood. 
Zoroastrianistd is also a speciailzeil cult admitting only the 
born Zoroastrian. Jt is like Judaism seeks no converts- 
Brahmanism too is not seeking converts, and the Vedanta 
whose chief exponent was Sankj^rachaiya admitted no low 
caste within its pale. Vedanta in America is a kind of hybrid 
which IB ijnrecogni 2 ^d by the orthodox pandits of India. Join- 
Lsm Is too ascetic to becone a imiveisa) religion ^ Confucianism 
^nd Taoism both products of China are not made for univerasl 
consumption^ and Shintoism is only for the native of Japarih 
The three universal rehgions are Euddhbm, Chrisrianism and 
islainism. The elements of univerMlisdi are found in the 
Dhamma promulgated by die Sakya Prince Siddharthap who 
2514 years ago became the all-enlightened Buddhap "the 
Teacher of gods and men" os He h known to the Buddhists. 
The golden mean avoiding the extremes of asceticism and aen- 
suahsm was the ethic that the Buddha showed to the people of 
India Without disdnctipn of creed and sex and colour and race. 
The western world came to know of Buddhism after the British 
had established themselves in India and Ceylon. The mis- 
aionaries who had gone to Ceylon to preach the Religion of 
Jesiis Wiere the first to study popular Buddhism.^ *nd the first 
scientific exposition was given to Europe by Eugene Bumouf, 
the French Oriental scholar, ^fax Muller, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Rhys Davids, presented Buddhism in the ethical form. They 
understood only the theory of Buddhism, not the practical 
application of its moral code in the Buddhist countries of 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam» Japan, etc. Buddhism ia the religion of 
the masses in Ceylon, Japan, Burma, Slam, Cambodia^ 'Hbet, 
Mongoliap Manchuria, Arakan, Chittagong, Sihkhim, Bhutan, 
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and NepaL India ceased to be Buddhist since the conquest of 
Fridia by the Moslem invaders 800 years The colleges, 

universides, hbrariea. great temples oF exquisite beauty and 
the stupas 200 feet high were all destroyed by the vandals who 
were enemies of acsdiedc art. After a suspense of seven 
centuries the Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma have started an 
organizadon called the Maha Bodhi Society which Ss doing 
good work since 1891 and there is every hope that Buddhism 
will again return to Its birthplace to ameliorate the condidona 
of the teeming millions who are sunk in the mire of ignorance 
and slavery. Brahmanism ignore^ the low Ixirn^ but the 
Buddha in His great mercy admitted them all into the sacred 
Order of monies known as the Sangha. The holy monks 
wearing the yellow tobe crossing the mountains and seas went 
to distant lands and converted the people to the Good Law 
of universal love and created a Greater India, with Buddhagaya 
and Benares as the centres of the great Faith. 

The teachings of the Buddha are very little known in the 
weat, and now that science is making great abides it ia proper 
that the Americana should know of the attitude that the 
Buddhist lakes regarding the Darwinian exposition of the origin 
of species. Buddhists are taught not to believe dogmas and un¬ 
scientific beliefs, and that belief that does not rest on the basis 
of the inunutsblc law of cause and effect is rejected as un- 
Bcientific. In the Digha Nikaya, Suttapitaka, in the discourse 
called Agganna suttap the Buddha enunciated the views of the 
ancient Aryans on the Evolution nf Species in opposition to 
the Brahmanical view which posited a cieator in the person 
of the Creator Brahma. The Brahman view is that Biahmii 
created the Brahmans from his mouth, the KshatEriyas from 
his aims, the Vaishyas from hb knee, and the Sudras from his 
feet^ The Buddhist view ia that the universe goes through a 
universal destruction after each ruaha-kalpa, which has twenty 
minor kalpas, and the duration of a kalpa is expressed m a story 
of the rock which la a league In width and a league in len^h. 
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and ati being once in a hundred years comes down 

»nd sweeps the rock with a silken garment^ and the time that 
19 taken to wear away the rock is the period of a kalpa. TTie 
number of aoUr systems (cakkavala) is beyond caJculation, ihe 
number of habitable worlds is (ananta) endless and the number 
of loka dhatu is also beyond computation,^ and the meaning 
of loka dhatu is ether elements which go to make up the 
Future solar systems, tn a sutta it is said that one billion 
world systems are in spiritual touch with this world of ours, 
and it is possible to transmit onr spirittial thou^ts to them if 
We are pure in mind and body. Physical eyes have not the 
power to see spiritual beingSK and the Rishis of ancient India 
by a psychical proceas discovered the way by thought iHumina- 
lion to ejttcnd the vision to distant spheres. This process of 
sublimating the sense organs is practised by the adepts who 
for a number of years leam the science of Iddhi. Giuntlcss 
milliomi of years ago the earth became habitable for men and 
animals, and sentient living beinga came to this earth from 
another world. Man was at the beginning of the world sei- 
less, and after long periods differentiation of sex took place. 
TTie earliest human beinga before the sex differentiation took 
place had spiritual bodies, and by their own glory they illu¬ 
mined the earth. When they had shown desire to eat the 
food that was produced from the earth and had eaten it then 
spiritual nature disappeared and became materialized. Dar¬ 
winian evolution is more acceptable to Buddhists than the 
Cene^B theory of the mud man created by a deity who had 
agricultural tendencies. The necessity of a creator is not felt 
m as much as the cosmic process continues from eternity and 
niim had for untold ages a human ancestry. Each one had a 
human father, and the latter had a father atid he had a father, 
ad infinitum, and from kalpa to kalpa man can trace a human 
ancestry. For a hundred years one may go on counting the 
evolutions and devolutions of the cosmic universe but the 
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begmnin^v could never be reached* In the Light of Aiia hy 
ELdwin Arnold We read 

'*Oiir Lord attained abhrd^nn—insight vast 
Ranging beyond this fij>here lo apherea unnallied, 
System on eyetem, coundesa worlds and suns. 

Book the Sixth. 

Biology became a recognized science in the west only in 
the second or third decade of the nineteenth centuryp while 
the Buddha taught the biological view of life 2500 years ago 
showing how the consciousness associates itself with the germ 
cell in the mother'a womb, and how evolution takes place 
week after week of the germ until it assumes the human form. 
The last thought of the dying man cease* only to be reborn 
by the force of karma in another life in the germ cell brought 
into existence by sexual contact of the parents. The rebirth 
of consciousness is explained in the Abhidharma books- which 
arc still sealed to weetenn scholars v [Tie Buddhist teachings 
on tnyatic psychology are of profound interest, but nihilism ^ 
sensualism and matenalism are stumbling blocks to a proper 
understanding of the subject. The mystic psychology of Bud¬ 
dhism deals with the supercusmic^ It explains the never 
ending evolution of the human mind life after life. The gods 
arc not eternal. They are bom and after milljDns of years 
diey die and are reborn again, and the process gpcs on from 
kaJpa to kaJpa. Why are congenital idiots, the feeble-minded, 
deaf, dumb, insane bom ? Theology says that the present 
human being was created for the first time and after death he 
either goes to an eternal heaven or an eternal hell, and this 
monstrously unjust interpretation of human evolution keeps 
millions upon millions in a state of animality, Mon by his 
previous good kaniia reaps the reward here on this earth, and 
those who suffer reap the fruits of the evil that they had sown 
in the past. We reap here what we had aown+ and what we 
sow here we ahaU reap in the next life or in after lives. 
Karma, Rebirth and Nirvana are the fundamentals that the 
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Buddha enunciated for tKe welfare and happinesa of mtelli- 
grent people who are not bound by rhe fetter* of riitiah, 
rt^ceticfwns, tAeorres and fiih/f/j#fc dotihis. Every tkought 
when asaociated with the good ia a potential karma^seed 
which givcB good friiii in an after life^ and every thought 
aasQciated Avith luat, stupidity or anger becomes a potential 
karma for evil in after life, and sometimes in this life. Death¬ 
bed conversion is a Buddhistic doctrine incorporated into the 
dogmatic iheology of other religians. A murderer can be 
transformed into a saint if he flincerely repents and avoids doing 
evil as We see in the story of the robber Angulimala. Karma 
done under the mfiuence of vinsdom belongs to the super- 
cosmic realm, and karma done under the Influence of nescience 
belongs to the cosmic realm. The angels fell, and the son of 
god has to come down to die for the sins of others—are 
explained in Buddhist psychology. Satan according to theo¬ 
logical dogmatics la to suffer eternally, but according to Bud¬ 
dhist psychology one day he too will be saved. Both heavens 
and hells are not permanent, only Nirvana is permanent, and 
the vision of Nlrvanic happiness can b* first realized here in 
perfect consciousness^ provided the aspirant can give up low 
denres arid attune his mind tn the sublime states of perfect 
chanty, perfect love and perfect wfadorn, Jove of eolitude^ 
renunciation and selfabnegation^^ Selflessness is the pan a ecu 
lo realize the happiness of Nirvana. The atom is changing, 
the univerae is chanpng. the human body ts changing with 
lightning rapidity, consequently there is nothing to call mine 
m the cosmic plane. /. j/ou« me are expression* in the cosmic 
plane, in the supercosTnic plane the*e expressionA have no 
meaning. Compassion is needed to acquire supernal wisdom 
to realize Nirvana. The wegiemg can gain celestial happiness 
but never the supreme happiness of Nirvana because they do 
not eulrivate the chvtne quality of mercy to animals. Accord¬ 
ing to die teachings of the Blessed One there is the enndidoned 
and the unconditioned. The latte? belongs to the plane of 
aaankhftU. beyond calculatkin. and Nirvana belongs to the 
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uiibam and Uncreated, and to tlie calegory of tke uncreated 
belong akaaa. ether space p and at each maha-kalpic deetruc^ 
don every thing materiai ia reduced to coamic duat. The 
heavens up to the abhassara world are destroyed, and after a 
long period extending to a minor knlpa, the Fecanstruction of 
the solar system begins in slow degrees. There la only one in 
the universe who is able to solve the coamic problem, and such 
R one is Called an omniscient Buddha^ and the Buddba 
Gautama whom the BuddhiRtg accept as the Teacher of lEods 
and men. became Buddha because of His absolute selfsacilfice 
for the good of Humanity for many million incaTnatJons 
extending to four maha-kalpas end He found out that man 
suffers because of his ignorance of tbe Four Sublime Trulh5^ 
which show the eXTstence of mjffenngp pain, misery, grief, 
lamentation, despair in the cosmic process. Enlightenment 
alone can bring happiness which is eternalr The gods too are 
icnorani, because of tbeir itmorance they repent and show 
vengeance and they have their desires to receive worship from 
man. Ignorance and foolish desires are the causes that pro¬ 
duce suffering In the mind of man. Whv does the conscious- 
nesB of man come into heinf?? Why should there be old age, 
disease and dissolution of the hodv on this earth? The crea¬ 
tion theory does not aolve the oroblcm of human misery. We 
havt to remove the causes of human miserv* and no Cod has 
explained the method. The Prince nf Kapilavastu by His 
great repuptJaiion and ehsoluie: self sacrifice found die cause 
and the destruction tbercof. The rebirth of the human con¬ 
sciousness is explained futlv in the mystic manual called the 
Visuddhimagga. Thi^ earth is fuH of half-inssne people* who 
bring all the misery into existence. The twelve esuses which 
produce death, disease etc. are ptven in the Pali hooks, and 
their solution is also shown. Mystic transcendental illmnina- 
rion ia necessary to destroy the ismorance which envelopes the 
human mind. Relloioha are puppet shows to satisfy the 
ignorant mind. The earth is several thousand miRSon 
years old. and it is not a aatisfactory explanation to say 
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that the human entity he an individuality had only one 
cjQstence on thia earth. Where is the juadce in the doctiine 
virheTi we see so many nutliona of insane, ignorantn feeble¬ 
minded. deaf, dumb, crippled, blind, suffering from incnrabie 
diseases on this earth, and the semi^vagie^ half-animal people 
of Africa 7 Are they ail to go after death to an eternal helb 
fire? The enlightened mind revolts at this monstrous iniusdce. 
The scientific doctrine of Cause and Efiect is immutable and 
its eoroEfljy the doctrine of Ifoima and exptaiiu the 

deficiencies of theological dogmatics, invented by unscientific 
tnen of the past. Fundamentalism and Evoludonisin as enun^ 
dated by Darwin are both insufficient to satisfy human aspim- 
tions. CeremonJa] rcligiou and rituals are only for the muddle- 
headed. 

We are not isolated on this earth, but are companions of 
angehc beinga wbo have their habitationa in stany realms. 
Analyse and you will see that the Creator goda of man-made 
religions had their habitations on the back, part of some mouxi-' 
lam in some arid region, and the promulgators of religions 
were not phiolofphcrs or scientifically trained. Truth can be 
fearlessTy declared in countries pulitlcally independent, and a 
subject race tati produce no truth-declarer because of the 
prison that awaits Mm. 

The Buddha enunciated the truth of human freedom ta 
a people politically free, when India was the beacon light of 
the then civilised world. Those truths are to-day hidden 
from the public gaze^ and all religions to-day are in the pos¬ 
session of moral degenerates who love money more than Truth 
and Righteousne«3. Without mercy to all living beings there 
can come no wisdom to the human mind. We pray for our 
diily bread, and to whom can the cattle and the innocent 
animals who do no harm to man pray? The gods are helpless 
to help the helple^. 

The AnACARIKA DHARMAPAUt. 


2 
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THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

(ContinueJ from March issue, pa^e 144,) 

(7) Future Feaj?s (a) 

There are, bretkTcn, these five (kinds of) future fear, con- 
mclerin^ which it is but proper for a bmtheif, who dwells in the 
forest, diligent, ardent and resolute, to live for the purpose of 
attaining the unattained, acquiring the unacquired and realising 
the unrealised. What five^ 

Herein, brethren, a forest-dwelling brother thus refiecti : 
am indeed living alone in a forest, living alone in the forest 
either a snake may bite me^ a scorpion may bite me or a 
centipede may bite me ; 1 may then die of it and it may prove 
a danger to mcr Well therin T shall make an effort to attain 
the unattained ^ to acquire the unacquired and to realise the 
unrealised. This, brethren^ is the first kind of future fear and 
so forth as before. 

Then again, brethren, a forest-dwelling brother thus 
reflects: T am indeed Uving alone now in a foreatn living alone 
in the forest. I may either stumble and fall down, the Food 
eaten may make me ill, my bile may pet upset, my phlegm may 
get agitated or cutting pains may arise ; I may then die of it, 
and it may prove a danger to me. Well then. I shall make 
an effort to attain the unattHmed, to acquire the unncquired and 
to reahse the unrealised.^ 

T~hi3 brethren, is the second kind of future fear and so 
forth. 

Then again, brethren, a forest-dwelling-brother thus 
reflects: "1 am indeed living alone now in a forest, living alone 
in the forest. \ may meet beasts of prey, whether a lion^ a tiger, 
a Panther^ a bear or a hyena and they may deprive me of life ; 
I may then die of it, and it may prove a danger to me. Well 
then, 1 fihall make an effort to attain the unattained, to acquire 
the imacquired and to realise the unrealised.* 

This, brethren, is the third kind of future fear and so Forth. 
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Thea brethren, a Forest-ciweLtbig brother thii$ 

reflccta i 1 may meet with young tnen who have committed 
theft and those who have ; and they may deprive me of life' 
and » Forth as above. 

This, brethren, ie the fourth kind of future fear and so 
Forth- 

Then again, brethrenp a forest-dwelling brother thus 
reflects: "I may meet with laity demons and they may deprive 
me of life^ and bo forth. Thisp brethreiip is the fifth kind of 
future fear and so forth. 

Verily^ brethren^ there are these five kinds of future fear« 
considering which il is but proper for a brother who dwells in 
the forest, diligent^ ardent and resolute, to live for the purpose 
of attaining the unattained, acquiring the unacquired and 
realising the unrealised- 

Future Fears (b) 

There aren brethrent these five lunda of future fear, con¬ 
sidering which and so forth aa above^ What five? 

Herein, brethren^ a brother reflects thus ; “1 am now, in¬ 
deed, a young man with jet-black hah, endowed with auspici¬ 
ous youth and in the first stage of life ; verily there will come the 
time when old age will touch my body, and being thus over¬ 
come by agtp it will not he easy to ponder the Buddha's teach¬ 
ing, and not easy to resort to solilaiy dwellings in forest- 
jungles ; before that disAgreeable, unpleasant and tindeBirable 
condition comes, wej] then I shaD cautzouily make an effort 
for the purpose of attaining the unattained, acquhing the 
unacquired and realising the unrealised ; endowed with this 
virtue [ shall even when old live in ease." 

This, brethren, is the first kind of future fear considering 
which and so forth. 

Then, again, bretiurenp a brother reflecta thus: am free 

from ailment, free from illness and endowed with b good 
digestion. [ feel it neither too cold nor too hot and I am mode¬ 
rately fit for ejeerrion. Verily there will come a time when 
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iJlncss wilj touch my body and beinj thus overcome by illnofis 
it will not be tas>' to ponder tbe teaching of Buddha, and ao 
forth aa above, 

riiij, brethren, 14 the aecond kind of future fear conaidering 
■which and ao forth. 

Then again, brethren, a brother rdlects thus ; Now indeed 
there is plenty of food, crap« are abundant, alma^food is easily 
got and it ia comfortable to live by beggine and gleaning; 
Verily there will be a time when food wiU be scarce, crops 
will be scanty, altna-food will be hard to earn and to live by 
begging and gleaning will be difficult : during such famine in¬ 
deed ^ople will flock to where food ia plentiful and there live 
in society and abide or added ; living thus It, society and in 
crowd it will not be easy to ponder the teaching of the 
BuddJiag ahd bo forth^ 

Thjs, brethren, is the third kind of future fear considering 
which and so forth. 

Then again, brethren, a brother reflects thus : 'Now indeed 
men are barmomoiis, friendly and free from dispute, (mix) like 
milk and water and dwell beholding on nne another with 
pleasant looks ; verily there will be a time when there 
will be fear of inroads of savage tribes, and the 
country-folk mounting thetr carts drive here and there j there 
being such fear people will seek places of safety, and live in 
society and abide in crowd' and so forth. 

This, brethren, ia the fourth kind of Future fear considering 
which and so forth. 


Then again, brethren, n brother reflects thus : ‘No\v 
d«d, the order is reconciled, friendly and free from contention, 
of one mmd and dwells in ease ; verily there will come a time 
when there wiU he dissension in the ader from some cause 
when there a disunion in the order it will not be easy m con¬ 
sider the teaching of the Buddhas' and so forth as above 

brethern, is the fifth kind of future fear conaidering 
wlyth and so forth, 
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Veiijy, blrfittliren^ thcTi& are these five kinds of future fear 
and 4 q forth as above. 

0 } Firrijm Fear^ (c) 

There are, brethren^ these five future fears, not yet artBen 
but which will arise in the future, Vou should know theuip 
and having knoWti you should strive to get rid of them. 
What five? 

There will be, brethren, m the future rime brothers uncon¬ 
trolled in body^ impracrised m virtue^ uncultured in mind and 
undeveloped in insight, ihcmselvea uncohlrollcd in body^ un¬ 
practised in virtue, uncultured in mind and undeveloped in in¬ 
sight they ordain others* but they wJH be unable to train them 
in the higher moralLtyp in the higher thought and in the higher 
insight; they a bo will become uncontrolled in body, unprac¬ 
tised in vtiitte, uncultured in mind and undeveloped in inaight ; 
arid they being themselves uncontrolled In body and so forth 
in ihejp turn ordain others, but they also will be unable to train 
them in the higher morality and bo forth. Verily* brethren this 
is the pollution of the Vmo^a-Sa'nuara-—Finc^u is control of 
body and speech due to the pollution of the Dhamma. Snmatfio 
and VipilBsana — 'concentraliQii and insight,' and the pollution 
of the Dhamma due to the pollurion of the Vinaya. This 
brethren, is the first (kind of) future fear and so forth. 

Then again* brethren, there will be in the future time 
brothers uncontrol!ed in body etc., being uncontrolled in body 
etc., they will give help tp others, and will be unable to train 
them in the higher morality etc., they will also be uncontrolled 
in body etc.; being themaelves uncontrolled in body etc,, they 
give help to others* end they also will be unahlc. to train them 
in the higher morality : consequently the others will be uncon¬ 
trolled in body etc.. Verily, brethren, thus is the pollution of 
the Vinaya On account of the polludon of the Dhamma. 

Then brethren, there will be in the Future rime, brothers 
uncontrolled in body etc,, being uncontrolled in body etc,* 
they preach the higher doctrine and discourses of exultation, 
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fall into evil action and vnll not rightly understand. Verily, 
brethren, thus is the pollution of the Vinaya on account of the 
pollution of the Dhamma, and the pollution of the Dhatnma on 
account of the pollution of the Vinaya, 

TTua, brethren p is the third kind ol future fear and oo 
Forth. 

Then again, brelIl^eIl^ there will be in the futute dtne 
brothers uncontrolled in body etc., being uncontrolled in body 
ctc.p whatsoever discourees there are uttered by the Tathagata. 
profound and vtith deep meaningHp Kyper-coBtnic and relating 
to the void (of sou]) when such are uttered they will not listen 
properly, will not lend the ear, will not apply the mind to 
understand, and will not consider such teachings as worthy 
to be learned piirti/5punii'abham—(curious use of 

the singular for the pluraJ) and mastered whatsoever discourses 
there are composed by poets, songs, beautiful vowels, beautiful 
consonants, profane stories or (more) words of the dJacipleSK 
when such are uttered they will listen properly. wUl lend the 
ear, will apply the mind to understand, and will consider such 
teachings as worthy to be learned and mastered. Verily bre¬ 
thren, thus is the pollution of the Vinaya on account of the 
poUutian of the Dhamma, and the pollution of the Dhamma 
on account of the poUntion of the Vinaya. 

This, brethren, is the fourth kind of future fear and so 
forth. 

Yet again, btethren, there will be in the future time 
brothers uncontrolled in body etc., being uncontrolled m body 
etc.I, the elders will become luxurious, lax, controUed the 
hindiances O^^omarEc nroomnonf |com|^) and freed of the yoke 
of solitude, will not make an effort to attain the unatUined etc., 
and future generations will become their imitators. They also 
will become luxurious, lax, controlled by the hindrances and 
of the yoke of solitude and will tiot make an effort to 
attain the tmattained etc., V^trily, brethren, thus U the polJu^ 
tion of the Virraya on account of the poUurion of the Dhsmma, 
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^nd the poliudon of the Dharnma on account of ihe fiollutinii 
of the Vifiaya, 

This^ brathieii, is the filth kind jf future fear$ and bo forth. 

Verily, brethren p there are these five kinds of futiore fear 
still luiftri&en but which wiW arise in the future. You should 
know them and having known you should try to get rid of 
them, 

{fO) Future Fears (d) 

There arc these five kinds of hitme fear iriJl unarisen and 
so forth as above. What five? 

There will be, brethren, m the future Hme„ brothers who 
desire what is good in a robe^ being desirrus of what is good 
in a robe they will forsake the habit of wearing rags, will give 
up dwellings in forest-jungles end soKUiy dwellingSt visit 
villages^ townships and love cities and begin to reside therein ; 
owing to robes they will fall into manifold improprieries. 

This, brethren, is the first kind of future fear and flo forth, 

Then ag^ioi brethren, there will be in the future, brothers 
who desire what is good m alms-food, being desirous ol what 
is good in ahns-food they will forsake alms^food^ will give up 
dwell] nga in forest-jungles visit villBJces, townshipa and large 
cities and begin to reside therein, seeking vrith the tip of the 
longue the finest quality of taste ; owing to alms-food they will 
thus fall into manifold impToprietJes. 

This, brethren, sb the secend kind of future fear and so 
forth. 

Then again, brethren, there wifl be in the future, brothers 
who desire what is good in dwellings, being desirous of what ii 
good in dweIJmgft they will abandon the habit of dwelling at 
the foot of trecB, will abandon forcst-dwellinga and solitary 
d^Hings, and resorting to villages, townahlpg and large cities 
begin to reside therein j owing to dweriinira they will thus Fail 
into manifold improprieries, 

bretliren. it the tWrd kina cF Future fear and so Forih. 

Then ap,in, brethten. there wflj be in the futute time. 
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brothers who mil dweti m asaociatioii with nuns, prahationers 
and novices (among nun«) where there is such iissociaiion, 
brethren^ this will result viz j either they will lead the holy 
life without finding any delight therein, or will commit some 
fou] odence or forsaking the training wiU fall back iritD the 
layman^S life. 

This, brethren, is the fourth kind of future fear and so 
forth. 

Then again, brethren t there wiEl Tae in the future time* 
brothers who will dwell in assoeiation with the attendants and 
the novices, and vifhen indeed brethren there is such afisocia- 
tion this will result vi^: they will engage In storing tip 
material for food, and in pross occupationfl such aa tiUing the 
soil and raising vegetables^ 

This, brethren, is the fifth kind of fuh3re fear and so forth. 

Venly^ brethren, there are these five ki:^da of future fear 
still unarisen and so forth.* 

(Chap. VlII t Chi the Warrior ends). 

A. D, Jayasundare. 


BOCUS ARAHATS 

At the lirne when the Lord Buddha began HiS mission of 
preaching the Arya Dh?inrja there were in the Cangetic Valley 
BIX public Teachers of Religion calling themselves Arhata. 
They were Purana Kas^pa,. Makkhali Cosala, Ajlta iCessa- 
kambala, Pakuda Katyayana, Sanjaya Belattiputta and Niganta 
Nathaputta. VtTiat they taught may be leaint by reading the 
5amannaphala sutta of the Dighanikaya. The Lord Buddha 
proclairned His Doctrine of the Four Supreme Truth* and 
showed the Middle Path avoiding the eJctreme# of Sensualism 

fcuf proplistfr; dliflcoutfiiiv rtintaiii tEe tv^BTitv km-^ ef fultifie 
bo the SetOfFtf, whjth m now bccrnnlna eiempSlfied lo an alarming 

extaat. 
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and painful Asceticism. The Path of Wisdom is for the noUe 
born pimminded selfless Brahmacfiari. culminstins in the con^ 
summation of the fruit* of holy Arhatflhip. The Middle Path 
consist* of the eightfold qiialificadons of Right Insist into 
the four supreme Truths. Right Inclinations. Right Speech, 
^pht Acts. Right Professions. Right Elffott. Right Analysis. 
Right^ llluminstion. The four Supreme Truths are : that there 
IS pain, sorrow, misery, lamentation, despair where the five 
Skandhas come into exitetice ; that the Chime of the tenewal 
of the five Skandhas is Egoistic desire for sensual enjoyment*: 
that there is a cessation of the formative process of the five 
Skandhas ; that there is the path which leads to peace and 
enlightenment and perfect happiness. 

There are other principle* which the disciple has to 
observe, viz. the fourfold method of strengthening the 
Memory; the fourfold Effect to destroy the evil and develop 
the good by atrenuousnesa : the fourfold foundations of obtain¬ 
ing psychic enlightenment whereby the Disciple could master 
over nalures forces : the five principles of psychic power; 
the five principles whereby psyclik powers can he ohtameJ ; 
the seven ^ principtes of supreme enlfghtenmetit ; and the 
supreme eightfold path. The five elementary ethics which 
every one who vrishes to advance in the path of spiritual 
enlightenment ha* to observe are Saddhi {faith). Sila (perfect 
moralitv). Sttta (proficiency in the sacred Pali scriptures) Chaga 
fselfdcixying charts), and panfia (supernal wisdom). The 
ArbaU in the dispensation of our Buddha had already completed 
their training in the perbds when the previoiia Buddha* had 
cstabluhed the Law of Righteousness leading to Nirvana. 
Each Buddha m a way prepares disciples to attain Arfiatship 
under a future Buddha- The Buddhas and Pratyeka Buddhas 
required four aaankheyya and ttvo asanfcheyya kalpas respec¬ 
tively to Bltain to the great office. The Pratyeka Buddhas have 
the wisdom of the Perfect Buddhas, but a* they had not given 
the full period for the practise erf the Ten Parsmitas. they 
are unable to prci^ch the Dl^^.f^ma in its fuljnps* ^ the Perfect 
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Suddhaa. Moreover tHere can be no more diao four or live 
Buddha a for each kalpa, and in some kalpas no Buddhas 
appear, such kalpas are called Buddha stiny& kalpas. No 
Pratyeka Buddha can appear when a Perfect Buddha is 
preaching the Sri Saddharma to Humanity and to the angelic 
beings c^F the spiritual worlds. E^adi of the Arhats has to 
practise the ten pararrutas for one a$ankheyya kalpa. and those 
that are destined to become Aihats are called pnschrmn bhavi^a 
AotuaSf who by the potency of their karma cannot but i^ttain 
Arhatship in this dispensation, and all the destined Individuala 
have attained AtKaiship Within the thousand yean after the 
parinirvana of the Lord Buddha. But in thU dispensation which 
has still to run it 1$ possible to attain the state of Anagauni for 
another five hundred years and then there wlH be no Anlgamja- 
Then comes the lime for the Sakadagamia and Sotapannas 
the former within a period of thousand year^ can reach the 
fulfilment of d^eir cherished desires by observing the supreme 
eightfold path, and then the Sakadagarni disciplefl cease to 
earist. and the final period of the last one thousand yeara it is 
said only the state of Sotapannaa can be realized and at the 
termination of five thousand years the Religion of the Gautama 
Buddha shall be at an end, and then will take place the Dhatti 
Parinirvanar 

The highest place in the spiritual world is given to the 
holy Arhatfl who have destroyed complelcly Ignorance favijial 
and fTanha) the creative desire which binds ihe mind to 
samsirn. The Arhat has also destroyed completely the ten 
(sanyojanaril fetters of fsakkayaditthi) egoism, doubt (iricU 
kiccha). (lilabbatapariiriBaa) undesirable asceticism, (fcimarSgal 
desire for Bi^nsuous pleasures^ (patigha) ilJwiTl, (ruparsga) desire 
for birth in the heavens of form, (aruparaga) desire for birth 
in the formless heavens, (mlnal pride (udhacca), rostleRaness 
favfjja) ignorance. The Arhat is free from the four intoicicants 
(Ssavasl. vist. hhava. ditthi. kSma. avij]! ; free from the seven 
anusayas—^kamarfga, patSgha, mlna, bhBvarSga. avipa. Ditthi p 
and vicikicchfl : free from the fmir upldinas of ditthi. attavsda. 
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aLSabbata and kama. The Arbat is full of faith, (aadcUiA) pe;fec;t 
in the reCendvenea& of memojfy (aati)p full of atrenuouAiiess 
(yiriya), perfe<^t Ln the power of concentralion of meritorious 
thoughts {samadhi), and perfect in ajjpercosmic wisdom (panflaK 
He is above gods and meop and is worthy of their 
homage. He lives realizing the bUssfuI state of Nirvana. He 
has no more work to do. and yet is willing to be of service to 
humanity. He is imparttaL loving all alike, fearless and w not 
muddle headed (four agatis). He is free from the three con¬ 
fusions (vjpalllAas)t viz, Bannlvipall^a, cittavipallSsap and 
ditthivipatlasa, he is free From the four ganthaa, free from the 
five nivaranas, is free from (sanunohabhimvesa) all spcciilative 
doubts regarding himself and the world, and has repudiated 
the belief in an Isvara, a cre&ting Lord. Only an Arhat can 
know the Arhat mind, the Arhat mind is beyond the compre'^ 
hension of the an&gami ; the sakadagami has not the knowledge 
to comprehend the anSgSmi, and the sotapatti has not the 
knowledge to comprehend du^ wisdoni of the three higher 
states^ The arhat never poses himself aa an Arhat. because 
only an Arhat mind can know the Ashat nnnd^ He who says 
that he ia an Arhat is only a pre lender, ar^d the Lord Buddha 
IS most emphatic in Hi* condemnation of the Bhikkhu who 
pretends to be an Arhat. Such a pretender Is called a 
Mahachora in the Pali text, he is the greatest thief in the 
World. Those who are igfnorant of ihe Arhat DKanrm ane 
being fooled by the charlatans who bamboozle them. 

In the Suddhivl^a brahmalokai there are brings who are 
called Arhanta brahmarajas. They were on earth known as 
anSgimisp and after the death of their physical body they 
passed on to the Suddhavisa brahmaloka where they remain for 
many hundred kalpas, helping humanity, and at the end of 
the maha kalpa they pass on to the parifiirvana stale. These 
Suddhlvasa brahmarajas help the pure minded altruists who 
work for the welfare of hummiity. It is blasphemy for a 
layman or Inywoman who stiU envying the pleasures of the 
sensuom realm, and some even living the marded life, to 
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declare theitiselvea oa Arliat*. The guardiaM of the Arhat 
ptiLlosopliy shudd er wlieii importers coQvict-ed of imiTtor-flJ 
living callitig themselvea Arfiala mislead tie world. 

The Anacaaiiu Dharmapala. 


TRUTH THAT CANNOT DIE 

(Tune '"O Paradise*' Ancient and Mc©ern.) 

How aweetly bloom the cherry trees 
Beneath the April sty I 
But soon, too soon, their brightness wanes. 
For they must fade and die. 

And aU their petals bright 

Soon on the gtouiid we hftd, 

Fot while the World doth sleep 

There comes the midnLgfat wind^ 

So is the heart that seeks for peace 
Within this world of strife \ 

For many are man's woes below 
In this, oar mortal life. 

And when *11 seems delight. 

And hours of bliss we find. 

Through our frail trees of life 

Theie blows the midnight wind. 

Tifl true that mortal life rs sad 
And quickly p^isses by ; 

But sdJl abides that ancient gleam 
Of Truth, that cannot die. 

For when self s floWer is dead. 

Its petals blown away. 

We U see the glorious Ught, 

Nirvana's perfect day. 


Doroffn/ Hunt. 
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HOW I BECAME A BUDDHIST 

By Emeat EAe PoWer^ 

F*^w people in onetiL&J countries cun rcslize the difficulties 
which western people h^ve to become acquainted With the 
tenclnii^ of the Buddha. Many there are who are dis- 
saliBhed with the prevailingf Qubtian dc>ctrLne$, but on look¬ 
ing about they find that other ^octs or religfiona more or lees 
teach stimlarly unsatisfactory thitigB. The result is ^^hut they 
cither become atheists and total unbelievers or else remain 
more or Ices superfidally connected with the religion they 
have been taught from their childhood^ trying to overlook and 
condone the many unreasonable dogmas and baseless 
superstitions. 

It is true that in recent years more booke have been 
written on Buddhism than used to be the case, but these are 
cither scholaHy treatises which do not setiaiiBly influence the 
ordinary laym.an and are read by the sdiolar chiefly for in- 
tcllectual reasons, or else they are unscientific essays on 
Buddhism published by students who display more enthusiasm 
than knowledge of the subject. There are very few books in 
Europe and America that are Written by Buddhists widi the 
aim of placing the Buddhist religion fairly and popularly be¬ 
fore die average reader. 

Becoming discontented with the rcHgious views instilled 
into me when 1 was a child, ! heard about Theosophy and 
for many years studied this S3^tem of thought, which certainly 
was an improvement over the narrow dogmadc notions of 
Chroiianity, Catholic and Protestant. It was through 
Theosophy that ( became acquainted with Buddhism, hut the 
way in which it wap prepented in Theosophica] literature did 
not make me rcalbe its supreme value and its uniqueness for 
the thought and religious devotion of mankind. I merely re¬ 
garded Buddhism as one of the many rcligrons given to 
humanity rewarding ta its needs at lh£it particular period in 
hiitory. 
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Towards tbe end of 1912 I w&s appointed Assistant 
Director of ElxJiibits at the San Franciaco intemattonal E^rposi-^ 
lion which was to be opened in 19^5. The tune to be spent 
In preparing for tluB great enterprise was a severely strenuous 
one for all those who were engaged in its organization^ 
Towards the end of f9l3 J was very tired and needed a 
vacation. As [ couJd be spared only for a short rime I dfr 
cided to mate the best possible use of my few days* leave, 
put on my walking Buiti packed up my sleeping lot, and^ 
carrying thiB on my back in a knapsack. I set out for a ten 
days* walking trip, tn order to start in the country instead 
of in the city of San Francisco 1 intended to take a train out 
of the city, and then begin walking. Going to the railway 
station 1 asked the clerk at the bcxiking office which would 
be the first train to leave the station. 

'Where do you want to go^' saked the booking derk. 

"I just want to get out of the city/ 1 answered.. *it doesn^t 
matter in what direcdonn so a ticket by the Gist train out 
will do.' 

The man looked at me somewhat curiously and gave me 
a ticket to a station perhaps twenty^£ve miles away from 
San Francisco^ with the remark that the train was due out 
in about ten minutes^ 

On reaching the station marked on the ticket 1 somehow 
did not wish to alight. So 1 stayed in the train a couple of 
Stations further up the Kne^ paid uiy ei4:ess fare, and began 
to walk from a place called Pismo. This is situated at the 
seashorep and 1 walked along the beach for BeveraJ hours 
until 1 began to feel hungry, 1 decided to look for a place 
where 1 could obtain some food. There were a few houses 
in the distancep so'l directed my steps thertp but as I came 
nearer I found that it was not a place where a restaurant or 
even a shop could be found where food was obtainable, A 
woman standing et the door of one of the houses told me 
that there were no shops of any kind there, and that they 
themselves went to the nearest village to get their auppliet 
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once a week. 'But\ she added, 'perhaps the old prieiit who 
live* In that house there can provide you With a meal/ She 
evidently thought 1 must he some sort of a tramp looking fo-r 
charity. 

I walked up to the building »Ke had indicated. It was 
a house different from die rest, somewhat larger but less well 
kept. The door stood ajar. Getting no reply to my repeated 
knocks on the doorp 1 boldly entered and called ‘hallo*, but 
nobody answered. Not to be daunted, i walked in further 
and knocked first on one door and then on another, until 
at the third door a deep voice replied Vome in\ Opening 
the door I was face to face with a little old gentJeman, dressed 
in what Was to me then a very curious attirer He asked 
what he could do for me and I stated my casc^ ‘Certainlyp* 
he aud, ‘we can give you something to eat if you are hungry.* 
'Of course,^ 1 ndded, "1 shall be very glad to pay for what¬ 
ever food you give me^ I am not a tramp^ but only on a 
Walking trip/ ‘But we cannot take any money from you 
bere\ he replied. 'Why not?, I inquired. 'Because^ he 
answered* 'this is a Buddhist monasleryr* 1 realized that I 
had quite accidentally Htumbled upon the only Buddhist 
monastery in the whole of the United States of America ! 

Needless lo say that ! spent the remainder of my vacation 
rn the monastery and* before leavingp had taken pansil 
(panca sila) and had become a Buddhist. 

But the most interesring sequel to this visit was that, in 
my talks with the old monk, the suggesdon presented itself 
that an international Buddhist Congress could perhaps be 
arranged in connection with the San Francisco Exposition. 
This I managed to organiie* and Buddhists from many parts 
of the world attended it ui August, 1915. Amongst the dele¬ 
gate were two old Japanese mortka who carried a peace 
message from the Emperor of Japan to President Wilson. 
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A COIAPARATIVC STUDY Of THE INDIAN SCIENCE OF THOUGHT 
FROM THE BOUDDHA STANDPOINT 

(By HaJUSATYA BHATTACHAiim, M.A.. B,L.) 

[. PftAMANA. 

Nohrithstanding the theoiy of some of the emioenl 
Acholajfs of the W«t to the conb-iuy, we have always 
maintained thti Indian philosophical systems, rationalistic as 
they undoubtedly are, have a practical aim m view ; aJid foi 
this rcaaon, they may be looked upon a.s essenhally posirivistic 
syrteto* as well. TTii$ praicHcal tendency oF the Indian tlioug'ht 
is clevly perceptible in the Buddbiatic logic, especially in ib 
description of the Promaria, otherwise called tbe 5omaoit-/nann 
or Right Knowledge. Tbe author of the Nyaya-t^nJa defines 
il thus:— 

All tJie fiililliineht of human desires is prcocded by Rii^t 
Knowledgc-+i--...,,.>,,/'' 

This shows that according^ to thcr Buddhistic thinfceTa+ 
Knowled^ 's not ^Tnethin^ wholly abstract» hollow ^nd use¬ 
less for all pmetica] human purposes but it ia essentially useful 
in aB much as the fulfilment of humsm desires depend# upon 
it. ThiB utiJitHrian vieW of Knowledge is emphasised hy the 
faina philoaophers also, Prabhff-chandra^ for example says :— 

ProtTjQna enabtea one to appropriate what is good and 
discard what m bad ; hence it is Knowledge." 

Pnirnflfkj or Right Knowldge is generRUy considered with 
reFefence to its Fruit, Object, Nature and Number. The Fftn't 
of Right Knowledge is 'the fulfilment of human deeirea/ as 
described above. This fulfiltnent* according to the Buddhist 
philosophers means repudiating what is to be repudiated" and 
^awropriaiine what b to be appropriated." Some Indian 
thmherB e,g.+ the fmnam contend that besides the tendendea 
to appropriate the pleasant snd discard the unpleasant^ Right 
Knowledge may produce a third att'tude in Pa viz^, an attitude 
of indifference towards objects which are neglifphle i^C-t 
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neither pleasant nor ynpleavant. Dharmotiara coniroverts this 
doctrine in the following terms 

'The objects of humsn deslre« are either what &.re to be 
repudiated Or what are to fac 'appropriated* ; and 
there can be no thiid kind oF objects. The objects 
which Can be treated as 'negligible^ are not those 
which axe to he 'oppropnated" and hrtice "negligible' 
objeetB are included in the class of objects which 
are to be ’repudiated/ 

Right Knowledge leads to the fuUihnent of one’s desires 
by making him attend to the objects which are pleasant to 
him and discard what are not so. Brtt what are these Objecia 
of Right Knowledge? TTic Buddhist epletemolo^’ata point out 
that not all conceivable objects are the objects of Right 
Knowledge hut only those which are characteKsed by j^rfha- 
krfya-kflrrtoa^ Or practical efficiency^ An object which can be 
attended to and utilised for our pmeticaJ purposes Is said to 
have ’pracdcaf efficiency* and only such an object cjin be the 
object of the Pramcna, Accord!ngly* water in a desert-mirage 
cannot be said to be tbe object of Right Knowledge ; for. 
Water m a desert-mirHge is an object which cannot be obtained 
and B8 such, cannot have any ’pracBcHl efficiency" for iia. 
Doubt and uncertain apprebension arise when we fail to 
ascertain the exact nature of an object. The object of Doubt 
may be said to be a fact appearing both as existent and as 
non-existent. Consequently the object of Doubt cannot be 
regarded as the Object of valid Knowledge : you cannot get 
and utilise a fact which is both existent and non-existent. As 
a matter of fact, every object which ta of pracbcol moment to 
us, hxia a definite "form/ 'place" and 'time/ A conch-shell, 
for example, la always white : it has always this white ’fomn' 
(i.e., colour). A yellow conch-ahell cannot thus be an Object 
of Right Knowledge. Similarly, Jewels have their "place' of 
origin : Jewels, originating in the hollow part of a tree, cannot 
be the Objects of the Prom^ffn, Brilliant sun-ahine etc., are 
phenomena H found at the ’time’ of the noon : these at mid- 
4 
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J cotuequenlly not tlie Object* of 

Valid KjkowJedge. 

The ProiTMna or Right Knowledge i» described as 
Av^rm&di /ne/TO, so far as its /Vo/ure is concerned. It is so 
Ij > mcontradict its Object. The Promiho 
welds (Pfope^) f.*., presents before «s the Object as it is. 
This yielding’ by the Pramana does not mean that Ri-dit 
Knowkd^ produce* or generates it* object. It means siinply 
t ai the Pramlna makes the knower 'attend to’ {Pravartakal 
t e object. It should also be observed in this connection that 
Knowledge makes one 'attend to’ (Praoartojto) the object only 

observe’ 

,h, ^ i. 

^wfedm. .Mgrditis to tile Biifidliitt thinlieie. i, (|) ‘Pcatn^.’ 
W P-^i^fa .„rf ,3) ■p„d„„oUo,._i, „ ^ j 

"WO 8 I e o ject under observation. {2) makes the knower 
attend to it and (3) ’reveals' its naP.«, These three are 
essenbally phenomena and are but three aspects of the 
■elfsame Promfioo. Th^s Buddhistic view L, apparently 
oppo«d to the theory of some thinkers, according to whom, 
the above three represent three different stages In the growth 
of Right Knowledge, The faha phnosophers fm example, 
recognise (1) ^r graso of tmdlstlngijJshed general 

^ attention, f3) AoSya or determination and 

S iti toe development of 

Ithnngh analytically speaking, the fsina disdnetion of stnges 
may be defended the Bnddhist thinkers are right in regarding 
rtondpllV process, from the psychologicai 

RlvJ^K PmmWn, SamuaJbfnffm, or 

/nfrndninr school thfit 

"The Pmmeno con,i,t, in the tnnWIedge of object,.'’ 
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The C/uft^^os too mainUiin that i 

rhe Pramma b appmhenffion of objectfl/* 

TTie Buddhists, on the contract, contend that not a]] 
knowledge nor all appreheosions of the objects arc PnifTt^ci 
but only that Knowledge which h Right i.e.p "uncontradicting' 
{ViBonumdi} is the Framma. fhe Buddhiat theory that the 
Promano consists in the Right Knowledge of the objects further 
implies that no object which Lb already known can be the 
aubject-matter of the Prarnma. The Pramdna thus consisba in 
the right apprehension of objects which were hitheito un¬ 
known l^nadhfgnta). This posidon of the Buddhist thinkers 
if criticified by the philosophers of the Jdina school, who point 
out that it destroys the Pcwia^a-hood of Smfiff i.e.^ RccoUec- 
tion or Recognition which has for its matter an object* already 
perceived. The Buddhists, however, maintaifi that Recollec¬ 
tion is not a Promano as it does not yield the knowledge of 
something unknown. The Buddhist theoTy with regard to 
5mnf/ IS timiUr to that of all the orthodox philosophical systems 
of India. The /dines contend that the matter of Recollecdon 
is not exactly identical with that of the pmvimis Perception 
and are. thus, like Reid opposed to the doctrine of Hobbu 
that the ^idea^ of Recollecdon la: 

^'nothing but decaying sense/^ 

Sut the J^inaa are bound to admit with the Buddhists that 
an Idea and a Percept not unoften vary mai^dy in the degree 
of intensity and that the ^object* of both of them is 
substantially one and the dame^ 

The Fruit of Right Knowledge, as described above, is the 
fulfilment of human desires- This means that Right Know¬ 
ledge *reveals' the nature of the dedred object, ^makes one 
attend to it\ and in a sense, 'yields* it. It is implied in the 
Buddhist theory that the Fruit of Right Knowledge is indend- 
cal with the Nature of Right Knowledge. This is opposed 
to the contention thsI the Fryit is different from the 

Nature and to the view of the Jmna school that in tome sense 
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nifirht are out of dme and conBequently not the Objecta of 
VaJid Knowledge. 

The ProfTimo ot Right Knowledge « deacribed a? 
■^laamuffdi }n$nO, so far as Its Mature is cotiCCrtied. ft [s so 
Called because Et does not contradict Its Object. The Promarui 
golds’ [Pr&pay) i.e.. presents before ns the Object as it 1*. 
is yielding by the Pfafnana does not mean that Right 
noVrIedge pro daces or gotierstes its object, ft means simply 
t at ^e Pramana makes the knower “attend to’ (Pmvattaka} 
* o ject, It should also be observed in this connection that 
^ nowledge makes one attend to' (Pmuorfol^l the object only 
m t e sense that it reveals to him or makes him 'observe* 
^ roDorfo^d) the object in which he is interested. Right 
Knowledge, according to the Buddhist thinkers, is (1) “PrSpefeo.* 

* . 1 'P«rdarin^,’^n as iJiucb as fl) Et 
^yie s the object under observation, makes the knower 
ottend to* Et and {3) “reveals’ its nafcre. These three are 
essentially one phenomena qnd are but three aspecta of the 
*o same Ptatnana. This Buddhistic view is apparently 
opposed to (he theory of some thinkers, according to whom, 
the aUve three represent three different stages in the growth 
Ril^t Knowledge, The /e/no phifosophcts for enample, 
recognise (I) Avagraha or grasp of undiatingiuahed general 
^ attenb'rm, (3) AtfSt/a or determinstion and 

, oi* retention, as fom- stapes in the development of 

Waff-;nfin.T or sensuous cognition. It may be said that, 
’'JthmTgh nnslytically apeak the fslna distinction of stages 
^fiy be defended, the Bnddhist thinkers are right in retrarding 
Knowledge ns a homogeneous process, from the psychologicftl 
^PTldpOtht, 

tli^^ Premeno. S^>,ak-}n3na or 
^i^viouily oppo«e.!^ to the sugfi^e^don 
oil t, f, amfiQ^a)^ Dr^am-consciOtisnea:?^ fSiMipna-jn^ncif^ 

evw be the Pramana^. Some of tlio of tht 

TTvf^ I ram^a oonsj^ta the knnwfcj^ of obfrctit.” 
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TTie Charvakf^ maintain tkat: 

'TTie Promana is appreb-ensioii ot objects* 

TKo 6uddhj3t«t on tbe contrary, contend that not all 
knowledge nor all apprekeiiBiorui of the objecU are Pramma 
but only that Knowledge which la Right i.e** imconltadictjng 
(I^'i 5 i 3 niued[) u the The tiuddhisl theory that the 

Ptamonn consists in the Right Knowledge of the objects further 
implies that no object which is already known can be the 
subject-matter of the Ptaimna. The Premena thus consista In 
the right apprehension of objects which were hitherto un¬ 
known This position of Buddhist thinkers 

is criticised by the philosophers of the jMna scLwl, who point 
out that it destroys the Pramffn^i'hood of Srnriii Recollec¬ 
tion or Recognition which has for its matter an object, already 
peiccuved. The Buddhists, howeverp maintain that Recollec¬ 
tion is not a PrOTTwna as it does not yield the knowledge of 
something imknown. The Buddhist theory with regard to 
5mrtfI is similar to that of all the orthodox philoBOphical frystems 
of India, The Jainos contend that the matter of Recollection 
is not exactly identical with that of the previous Perception 
and arep dms. like Reid opposed to the doctrine of Hobbes 
that the *idea' of Recollection is ; 

'"nothing but decaying sense- 

But the /ffimis are bound to admit with the Buddhists that 
an Idea and a Percept not unoften vary mai-ily m the degree 
of inteiwity and that the object' of both of them £, 

auhatandally one and the §ame. ^ 

The Fruit of Right Knowledge, as described above. « the 
fulfilment of human desim*. Thtft means that Right Know¬ 
ledge 'reveal,' the nature of the desired object, make* one 
attend to it\ and m a aense, 'yields* it, It is implied in the 
Buddhist theory that the Fruit of Right Knowledge is indenti- 
cai with the Nature of Right Knowledge* This is opposed 
to the Nffij/oailtn conbentioit- that the Ftyit is different from the 
Nature and to th* view of the f^na school that in sortie sense 
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Fruit of Right Knowledc* Lb identfeaJ with it« Natuit and 
in some senae, different from it. 

As regards the Afirmher of the Rrontanoa, t may quote here 
some passages from a book of mine, recently published.* 

We may begin with the tnconoclaiitic system of the 
charuq^s. Ridiculous aa the position may appear, 
these Sophists are hold in their aJhrmation that the 
Prntyfl^sho or the sensuous knowledge is the only 
valid knowledge that we can have. Alf forma of 
indirect knowledge including the >4numfina or 
inference are uncertam and unreliable. if not entirely 
invalid. Opposed to this notorious view of the 
Chnroa^os, WM the position of some of the Indian 
thinkers who admitted no lees than 8 or 9 kinds of 
the Prnmflno. These are :—^ 

Pra/yoifsha' or Sensuous Perception. 

(2) ‘AnumSna’ or Inference. We infer the eidstence of 

fire on the hill from the existence of smoke tfaerOt 

(3) Sabdd or Verbal Knowledge. A fact, for example is 

adtnisaible because it is so written in the 
Scriptures. 

(4} 't/pomJfifl’ or Analogy. We guess about Gahopa 
(a quadruped, similar to a COW in appearance) by 
observing in it some characteristics, similar to 
those in a GiW, 

(5) 'Atihaipatti or Inference through the Method of 
Residue. It is given that Deuodofta is a fat 
peroon ; it ts also given that he does not tat any¬ 
thing during the day i through Atthapatti, we 
Conclude that he takes meals at night. 

16) 'i^hhauo' or Knowledge of Non-existence. Direct 
perception gives us that there ia a vacant piece of 
of land before us ; it is through Abhaoa Protnana 

* A Compai-otiue Stud]/ oj llte InHan Science Thought from (fie 

foinfl 
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that We know that a pitcher does not exkt before 

U9. 

(7) 'Somb/iaE/a' or the Knowledg-e of parts from the 

knowledge of the whole and vice versa. The 
stock example ia : fCharf (a measure of higher 
standard) includes Drona (a measure of lower 
standard). 

(8) AHihya or Hearsay Knowledge. This gives us such 

informat^ns as "A demon lives in a certain tree* 
etc. 

(9) 'Fr&libha' or Mysterious Apprehensioii, A certain 

poor man one morning suddenly feek that he 
would be a favoujite of the Emperor that very day* 
'It appears that if the C/iar^ialEas excluded a good many 
sources of valid knowledge, these orthodox thinlteTs 
did unsystematically include within the category of 
the PromoTioi p^choses which are not always the 
sources of valid knowledge. For, it is well kno¥ni 
that we cannot in moat cases safely rely on "j4ifi/iyo* 
and ^Pratibhop* hearsay evidence and personal 
apprehensions. Where these are reKahlep they are 
based on either or “dnufTwno.' 

^Somhhuixi' ogam, is clearly a form of inl»ence. 
A Jama commentator points out : includcB or 

conaists of Drono ; bec&ma if it JChort ; the italicised 
words indicate the Hctu of the implied inference 
which because of its immediacy is not consciously 
cognised. Hence the great Mimdnsak^ scholar 
Bhatia and the Kedorttins refuse to admit *Sambhava* 
*Aitfhya' and "Pr^ibho* as special source* of valid 
knowledge and regard "Proh^olcs/ui/ *dntimffna/ 
“Sabdop* Upam^a/ *Arthapatti and 'Abhova"^ 
these BIX only as the ProiTwfla#, Probha^m'o, 
another illustrious scholar of the Mrmorwaita, 
school rejected, however, the claim of Ahhava as 
a separate source of knowledge and maintained that 
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Prflmanfls are five in ntimb*,. flic NySya «;hoo|«, 
on the contrary, contend thatp 
‘Pratyakjha, Animmna, Upomana and Sobda are the 
^ eourttea of knoWletige' {Nyttya-aotra 1, J, 3), 
Abhava/ the Nyaya thinkers urge, » a mode of 
Pratyakah^. ‘Arth^ti‘ also U not a separate 
»Durce of KnoWJedee ; as the author of the Fhaaha- 
Porichchhida $wyB z- _ 

Arthaf^i is not a separate source of knowledge : it 
«■ acCDraplished through the recognition of a 
VyatiAka-Vy^ii p, negative reblionship between 
the Mark and the Proven I 

A* regards the San^tfipa position. leference may be made 
lo Aphorism. 86 of the VbhaySdhyaya of the 
Sanlfhya-Suiras. 

The PramaAa is of three kinds ; all objects being capable 
of being determined through these three, others 
cannot be entertained,* 

"Kapila leaves out of account UpanOna or Analogy 
tecognised hy the fVi,ai,a school and hnld* thai 
Ptatyatisha, AnumSna and '^gama are the three 
eeurces of valid knowledge. He is followed nm only 
by the Yoga school of Potonjali but by a particnlai 
clave of Nyaya thmkets thenuelvei/' 

The /efnos maintain that the Pmmdnos are primarily two 
in number, 'Pratya^tsha' or direct knowledge and *Paroj^sha' 
or knowledge. They include Smriti or Recollection, 

Protyahhiyna or Conception (similar to the UpamSfia of the 
Nyoya thinkers). Tar^ or Induction, i^nomarw or Deduction 
and 4gama or Authoritative Knowledge (similar to the Sabda 
of the orthodox philosophers) within the clase of the Porohsho 
Promefio The thinkers of the Voiachika school recognise 
Profyn^ha and Anarrma as the only two sources of Right 
Knovrledgc. 

The Buddhist view is similar to this Vaiseahij^ theory. 

(7*0 he contbiued.) 
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BUDDHISM rN GERMANY 

(The DocmiNE of Buddha— By George Grimm.) 

In Germany iKe Dharma m spreading fast. Dr, 

Crimm*s Tfie Religion of (he Boddha has Been translated into 
English^ and pufalished at the expense or Mr, Basile 
Giurkowshy, a devout follower of the Lord Buddha. It is a 
work of great enjditJoh, and if for nothing else ifie Work should 
be read to know how people are made to express their own 
individua! opinions on subjects of a psyr:hologica] nature. 
Nmatta nantztta s^nna is an axiom in the Buddha word. 

No two people on this earth agree hence the multiplicity of 
opinionsr The holy teachings of the Lord Buddha ore recon- 
dite^ deep, hard to comprehend and requires great sacrifice 
to realize the fruits thereof. The learning Brought to bear by 
Dr. Grimm is marvellous, and it could be said without exag^ 
geratron that no European thinker had gfveri so much attention 
to the study of the Anatta lakkhana Doctrine a* Dr. Grimm. 
F.np'liah OnentaHsls are not seriems thinkers. They are saHsJied 
with their nwn nirogant preconceptiDns and theological pre- 
ii*dires and wifrh to show their exa£?v?erated Ego by condemn¬ 
ing the wondroUfl teachifiP' of the Fullv Enlightened BudcPii. 
Take for instance Mm. Rhvj? Davids. For nearly thirty years 
phe hRd been editing and translisting Pali teitH, ^nd mAking 
monev all the h*me. and now she comes forward tn tefT us 
that PTirlrfha was a Kttle man, that He VuftW nothing^ end tliat 
He Was not sn greet a thinker as we suppose, and we shouM 
burv all the Peli books f And this after having pot the 
Buddhists to Fubsrribe and buy the nubficetions of the Pal? 
Text Society. Mn. Rhvs Davids h shtimelessly anrogunt, if 
not half inpane. She thinks perhaps that wfiat she r»avs is 
accented as theolngicnl dogmas by tbe m^iddlehended. Of 
couTse she has a duty to nerform to her Christian fnends and 
relatives. She is the dau^ter of a clergymauH her brother is 
*n India preaching the Arabian Semitic dogmatics of Anglicized 
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('hrislianKy to i|ip ignorant people of Inrliat and tinea tha 

deadt of her son and kusband, evidently gbe bat suffered much 
from the bereavement. Not having the mentat strength to 
find conaoiation .ibe haa gone to the departed ghosts to find 
whether they could give Her comfort, and it ts possible that 
some spook hag got hold of her mind and cheatfng her to 
believe that her son is now in heaven. To read her arrogant 
and insolently worded Introduction to the published lectures 
of Messrs. Arthur Silva and Malalasekera is to know her deadly 
enmity to the wondrous personality who is worshipped by 
millions and millions of people during the past 2000 years or 
more. She wouldn't dare write anything lite (hat on the 
Prophet Moharnmat or any other accepted Prophet, but 
Buddhists are morbidly indifferent to notice her stupid criticism 
regarding their sublime religion. She dogmatises lop much. 
The late Dr. Rhys Davids was an Agnostic and he did some 
service in translaring the Pali texts into En^lsh. but Lis Intro¬ 
ductions were his Individual opinions, and the English educated 
Burmese Buddhist scholars were not pleased therewith. TTie 
other Sir Oracle is Prof. BenHedalc Keith. He is another pre- 
pidiccd critic of the Lord Buddha. like the fi^ahman critics 
of andent India. European critics as a rule learn Pali and 
without reading (he commentaries at least to find out what 
the nnei^ts fftneralion aft^ generatfon thought of the 
Dhsmma. dogma tires on points which they Have not under¬ 
stood. Buddha Dhamma is individualistic, each man ha« to 
find a solution of the Dhatntna by personal effort, and indivi¬ 
dual opiniona have no effect on others. The Buddha Dhamma 
is called Vibhajjavsda. It is a science of atialysis of other 
regions and beliefs. Hence the Convocadona held by the 
Thenis who wen* the personal Effsciplea of (he Lord Buddha, 
whose efforts have been the means of preserving the ancient 
Testa which were reduced to writing before ihc birth of the 
Founder of Christfanity. Had they been written after the 
OirialiBn era, there would have been no peace to the Buddhists 
from the hostile camp of theologians and their friends. The 
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sh-ameleas arrogance exhibited by Quistian orientalista Is 
intolerable. 

Their traxislabonft of Buddhist texts are full of errors 
due to their defective cornprehension, and having no one near 
who can give some light to clear their muddleheadednesB. they 
write in ignorance, and the European readers are naturally 
misled. 

The clogmatic acceptance of anything written in Buddhist 
Sanskrit as belonging to Mahay ana p and all texts written In 
Pali as Hinayana hae done LUimense mischief. The oldest 
Buddhist lexis are in Pah. and the later writings of Indian 
Buddhist missionaiies who went to China and Turkistan were 
Written in Sanskrit. Indeed there ia in Japan or China not 
one Buddhist Bhikkhu: who has read the Pall texts and their 
commentaries to knoW what the contents thereof are. 
Japanese Buddhists say with eome kind of dogmatic arrogance 
that they Japanized Buddhism, There is truth in th^t, 
Christianity has been Englishcifed by the British, Romanized 
by the [taliana, Frenchiied by the French, Spanishized by the 
Spaniards, and the South American descendants of Spaniards 
have Americanized it- The PaK texta contain the slow deve¬ 
lopment of the Dhamma from the time of the appearance of 
the Lord Buddha until the time of His anupadhisesa Nibbana 
Dhatu. In them are to be found the germs of all the three 
vehicles or paths, it ia therefore called the DhammaySna and 
the Vlbbajjavada. The Dhamiuayana contains the three yanas 
called the Sambodhiyana, Pacceka yajia and die Sravakayana 
or the Hinayana^ The JatakaSk Buddhavansa, Carlya pitaha 
belong to the Sravaka yana i the Khaggavisana autta of the 
Khuddhaka nikaya and the Isi^U Sutta belong to the Pratyeka 
yana. The Visuddhimagga gives hint* on the three yanas. 

Dr. Grimm condemns the attitude of the Bhikkhus of 
Ceylon, The Buddha spoke to the people of Magadha and 
KdsfiIb in their vernacular, but He purified the language where¬ 
by His Sermon* were called BuddhaThe Brahman 
disciples of the Lord requested Him to u« the Satinkrit 
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Iflnguiige. but. He in His kve to the people prohibited His 
Bhikkhiis to put the Buddhavacana into SanakHt and 'wished 
that it should be in the language that He spoke. Hence die 
Pali veTsion of the Three Pitakas. Whenever the Buddha 
delivered a new dUcouise it was kamt by heart by the Theras 
and taught to their disciples and the disciples went to d irf-ant 
towns and delivered to the Bhikkhus and Upaaakas there. 

In the time of the Lord Buddha messages were senl to 
distant provinces from the capital city of Magadha which fact 
U related in the Dhatu Vibhanga sutta commentary of the 
MaJjhima nikaya. The BhikkKus were travelling during nine 
months of the year from place to place preaching the Word 
of the Lxird. Sona the layman was taught by the great 
Kacchsyana of Avanti the autlas of the Sutta nipata, and when 
he became a Bhikkhu he came all the way to Savatthi to aee 
the Buddha and during the nif^it in the presence of the 
Teacher he recited the whole of the Dhamma parJyaya, It 
was a period of great psychic activity, there was no other 
religion that had a missionary spirit as Buddnagama. The 
Teacher was travelling all over the Midlands of India, and Hia 
Disciples were atao active as We find in the Punnovada sultB, 
his missionary aedvittes among the Htmas are recorded duting 
the life time of the Buddha Himself, The Council Wes held 
by the great Kassapa as he had the larger vision to know of 
the future, and Punna an itinerant Bhtkkhu when asked to 
join the Council declined to accept the offer, but the Coundl 
was held by the 500 of the Eldefs who were ffie personal 
Disciples of the Lord. But for this Council ‘Jiere would have 
been no Pali Tripitako* to-day. Punna Thero it seems had 
not the larger vision of the great Kasanpa. and the latter as 
^osen by the Lord during His life time as Hia vicegerent, 
hence Ae word Anubuddha used to Kasaapa, Well the 
Tnpitakas were brought to Ceylon by ihe great Arahat 
Mahinda, Son of the great Emperor Asoka. For 2229 yearn 
Bhikkhus have carefully preserved the Pall Tests, 
and from Ceylon they were ramVd to Siam. R-irma, A,akan! 
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and Cambodia and perhaps to java. There waa no doubt 
the Pali collection in India too, but it wa* lost after the 
Sanduit edition of the Pitakaa came into uae. Buddhaghosa 
Thera waa sent to Anuradhapura by his Teacher to have 
the SinhaJeae Commentaries iranalated into Pali, and he with 
the help of the Sinhalese Theras did the work, and also ea- 
piessed his own opinion on certain technical points> The 
^nhalese commentary was deatroyed during the rergn of the 
parricide Rajaainha as well as the Pali texts. But for the 
illustrious Buddhaghosa there would have been no Pali Com- 
mentarics tt^day. It is natural that he had taken with hm 
the whole of the panslated Pali commentarieB. to India. 
Wc must not forget that the Ahhidhamtna sangaha wm 
written in Pali in South India, and Buddhapiya wrote his Pah 
works in South India. With the revival of later polythdsric 
religions in South India Buddhism suffered greatly at the 
of both Hindus, and Moslems. Kandpura was a 
Buddhist stronghold in the seventh century of the European era. 

Cut off From the cradle land f>f Buddhism, and with no 
communication with the Bhikkhus of Siam or Burma the 
Sinhalese Bhikkhus had become isolated, and when the 
Portuguese Invasion took place in the first decade of the 16lh 
century troublous time again appeared in the island. They 
were demons in human form, and they and their descendants 
for over 150 years devastated the island, burnt and destroyed 
the sanctuaries, and when they were driven out came the Dutch 
who harassed the Buddhists in manifold ways. But with all 
their evil nature they helped Buddhism by bringing the 
Bhikkhus from Siam to Kandy. The final destruction of 
Buddhism came with the advent of the British adventures in 
the last decade of the ISth century. Everything was destroyed, 
from the king's palace in Kundasala to the Hut of the poorest 
man was set Are to in 9804. Nothing was left to show the 
patriotism of the Buddhists. Read the letters of the generals 
who headed the expeditions in the pages of the Literary 
Digest, to find the atrocities committed by the British brigands 
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who had no Idnd heait, except the compa^onateness of the 
buccaneer. From 1604 to iSid the British were waging a 
war of extermination. 

Political destruction came to an end in the year 1620, and 
then commenced the comxnerciah induBtriaJ and educational 
destruction both by the Chriatian misaionaiiea and commercta) 
settlers. Everything was done to destroy the noble religion» 
and the religion was saved by the noble hearted Miget 
tiiwatte and the ilhiscrious Sumangala and the veteran Theta 
BhikkKns of the mantime provincei. The victory was won in 
in 1672- TTieri came in 1660 GoL CHcott and Mme. Blavatsky. 
who accepted the Three Refuges and gave an impulse to the 
Buddhists to work for the development of the 5asana, Their 
work waa to some extent successful but darkness has set in 
again in the island, because the pure Doctrine is not being 
studied by the Buddhist Bhikkhus to the extent necessiuy to 
stop the progTesa of mateiialiBtic senaualsW which b killing 
the consciousneEis of the Buddhists. 

Dr. Oriuun has u^ed materia] trorri the Pali Dhamma, but 
he U against the Abhldhamma. In the third Council the Abhi- 
dhamma was accepted a* genuine and the Bhikkhu Theras of 
Ceylon accepted the Abhidhamma, hut Dr* Grimm is against 
it. We are not sure whether the Abhidhamma scholars will 
commit suicide after this^ and the Buddhists will reject the 
Abhidhamma. Dr. Grimm knows the story of the taillesa fox 
who preached to his fellow foxes to follow his example. We 
Would ask Dr. Grimm to study the Abhidhamma, as we are 
now reading his wonderful expositicin of the Dhammu. Had 
he made a study of the AbKidhamma he would not have 
Formulated a scheme of his own which is certainly thought 
provoking. But he has exceeded the Great Teacher in dog¬ 
matising on a point which He abstained from dogmatising 
called It an Abyakata dhamma. The Buddha led the person¬ 
ality to the threshold of gotrabhimana. and then left him to 
realize the truth of what He had taught about ihe asankhgta 
dhamma of Nibbana. 
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Dr. DeuBien was a Vedantin. and he advised the Hindus 
to cling to the Vedantfi. but he had no idea of the contents of 
the Buddha dhamma. He accuses [he Indians of that com- 
plele lack of historical sense'*. Had he read the Buddhist 
histancal litcratsire perhaps he would have known that there is 
a diifcrencc of the Indian Buddhist and ihe Indian Brahman, 
Dr. Gripim calls the Buddhist monks of Asia *‘greater sinnera . 

It is a libel and he should apologise for the malignant criticism 
he levels at the Buddhist monks whose only fault is that they 
had preserv ed the Pali teits when Dr. Grimm* s ancestors were 
known as the Vandals and Barhariana^ We forgive Dr, Ciimm 
for his attacks are baied on ignorance of facta. He la intoicl- 
cated with the optirnism of his own exaggerated Ego, He Is 
an Isolated navigator in the ocean cf Dhamtna* and we cordially 
thank him for the good that he has done In in^ucmg the 
Buddha Doctrine to the notice of his ignorant fellow country¬ 
men. The Buddha Doctrine is for all, even the child of seven 
can understand, only it must be explained to him by an elder, 
like the Lord did when He exhorted hia own saven year old 
son Rahula- The young maid Khujiuttara, the daughter of the 
weaver* the little dying boy known as Mattnkundali^ iKe slave 
girl Punna, the robber Angulimala, the savage chief Alavaka, 
the fisher folk of Savotthi* understood the Dhamma, but there 
were al?^o muddleheaded fools like 5atj, devas like Mara, and 
Brahmas like Baka who failed to comprehend the recondite 
teachings of the Great Teacher. The Brahmans of the pnestly 
class and theologians also failed to grasp the Dharnmn- 

Dr. Grimm tells us *To day. Southern Buddhism has fallen 
30 low that it expressly forbids its monks to try to lay hold of 
the leaching of the Buddha by the exercise of Kis own powera 
of underatanding This is not true, Commentarii^ aift tm 
moTc than lexicographies. The word Nigrodhatama h trans¬ 
lated into English as Banyan Grove, tf the Commentary is 
constilted, the explanation is given that the rnonasteiy was 
founded by Prince L^igrodha, hence Nigrodhatama. In the 
footnote page xii the complete wold should be adana gahi 
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dilthi patimsAaggi, abandon the foolish dinging; to a dogmatic 
theory or bdiof, the truth oldy be found by analysis ^ hence 
vitnamsaiddhipada. Dr, Grimm jj a dogmatist. " He sayi 
EiVeiything is Anatta, not the /, and does not belong to my 
innermost c«$edce, the whole external woHd as little as my 
corporeal organism together vdth consciouBness. t am beyond 
all this, beyond the world, Thia waa one of the truths which 
the Buddha had to tell no, 

"The second was this: All these alien things in which 
1 see myself involved, for me are nothing bnt one endless chain 
of Qusery. Hence, the best thing 1 can dn, if at all poBsibje, 
h to free myself from them again,"* 

Now that there is an awakening in Germany to know what 
the Buddha taught it is necessary also to And out the method 
that He adopted to realise the Nibbana by the radiant con¬ 
sciousness. To follow the sublime eightfold path is the first 
requirement. Then the destructioa of the five nivaranas, then 
the practise uf the Jhan as, and. the comprehension of the anatta 
characteristic and finally to understand the yathabhutaHaTLa. 
To bring before the radiant consciousness the Nibbana aram- 
maiia should be our aim, not to realise the real essence of the 
/- The rejecdon of tanha for the five khandhas by the lokot- 
tara vinnana dhatu is attainable by the purified chitta, not by 
mere metaphysical reasoning. 

The Rehgion of the Buddha^' b beautifully printed in very 
clear type in royal flvo size. It must be read to appreciate the 
tremendous thinking power of the authorn and no man who 
calls himself a philosopher should avoid reading the book, but 
only the Buddhist Analyst who has read the Dhamma and the 
Abhidha mm a discover the differentiation of the recondite 
Dhamma so comprehensively set forth in this volume of 5J6 
pages. To Mr. Bpsile Ciurkowoky who has expended for get¬ 
ting the book printed our grateful thanks are due. It is pub¬ 
lished by W, Drugulin^ Leipzig^ Germany ^ Copies may be 
obtained at the Maha Bodhi Society, 4A, College St^uare, 
Calcutta. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF REASON IN BUDDHISM 

{A tedure JeliOered ai the CahuHa Sri Dhama 
Chattyrt Vihurc on Sunday, list February^ 1926 — 
by S. C. Muot^rjes, Bar'Ot'LawJf 

However low and Fallen we may be tcs-day aa a Ratiori itl 
India, it tan not but be a matter of some little joy m us to 
look back into the pages of our oWn history and feel that there 
was a time, and not ao very long ago, when India waa also ft«e, 
when foreign inroads, dommation, tniJitaiy and economic lub* 
jugation had not enfeebled and enslaved her population. Only 
sn a free land can such a world teacher as Lord Buddha be bom. 
As the fioLl, so the tree and the fiuit thereof. 

No Indian^ whether he be a professed Buddhist or not, can 
be without a sense of pride in bun Jhat what Lord Buddha, the 
greatest of Indians sons, had with infinite perscverenc* and 
sacrifice discovered and propounded and preached and lahouri- 
oitsly taught six ceritiiries before the advent of Christ is still 
ac-claimed to-day as one of the greatest of World Religions 
having no less than five hundred milUona of folioweis who find 
spiritual joy and consolation in this life and the life to come, 
by taking tefi ge in Lord Buddha, in hSs Dhamma and Sangfia 
without distinction of race, colour, or caste or nationality, 
‘^Buddham Saranam Cachchami'^ 

^'Dhammam Saranam Cachchami” 

^^Sangham Saranam Gnehchami'* 

This is the sublime Bc^ddhiEiric Trinity or Tri-Ratns the signi¬ 
ficance of which when fully realised gives to the seeker and 
the devotee the key to that pathway which Will lead him on¬ 
wards and upvii^rds from the sorrow-laden and death-strewn 
fields of the Earth-plane to a static conditfon of beautitude or 
eternal happiness we know as Nirvana where the agonisirtg 
terror of the ever rotatoiy wheel of the cosmic process of birth 
and death can no longer penetrate. 

Buddhistic leligion may be compared to a graded ladder 
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the two feet cif which aie buried deep into that boisterous sea 
of existence ever pitUcsaiy daabiiiB humanity to pieces, for 
rescuing it from fbe tetribJe jaws of the cosmic process of 
destruction. The ladder affords every one an opportunity not 
only to cling to it hut tc lift one's self up from those turbulent 
waves according to one's strength of will and aptitude. It 
helps him finally' to reach the highest stage of conscious bliss 
crowning him with beneficent powers for rescuing those that 
were being engolfod. 

Another fi'ftisfr<rf»cin tOouid ma^e the point clearer. 

Being in the cosmic plane or which is the same thing bs 
being in the swift current of a Bowing river, man has to submit 
himself to the inevitable cosmic forces and currents and be 
drawn down or sucked in unless he knoWa the art of swimming 
out of those destructive cutrentg. on to the firm bank. Buddha’s 
religion teaches one this art of swimming. To put it tn a nut¬ 
shell, that was all that Lord Buddha came to teach as the great 
saviour, liberatorp emancipator of mankind out of ccmpaasion 
and pity for its tribulations and sorrows ; and not tu solve tKe 
insoluble and profidess problem as to who created the World 
or the Universe or whether it was finite or infinite. 

Buddhistic system presents before the world the highest 
Ideal of perfection in the lofty compassionate personality of 
Lord Buddha to be kept in view always for inspiring men with 
enthusiasm and fetvour to tread his path for lifting themselves 
above the ordinary level and creating in them the aspiration of 
a higher and a better life * for impelling them, for his name’s 
sake, to do thin(f» in the service of not only humanity but all 
sentient beings in a spirit of Utmost selfiessness and Ahimsa. 

The Buddhistic Sangha is a compendious term for all 
sentient beings panseending humanity; for man is enjoined to 
widen hi* horboii of Love even to brute beast# and wild 
animals of the forest as well as to snakes and scorpions which 
are proverbial eoemieB of mankind. 

The Buddhistic Ohamma is also a compendious ter m for 
alj the doctriusi disciplinary rules reUtive to:—(o) die 
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puriiicatioii of human chamcter. conduct and action {Ethiu) 
and (b) the cultivation of the benejicorit foTcea of the human 
mind (PsycholoEy) which la the great^t thing in man. 

Knowing human nature as the Great Teacher did, no 
details of human frailtjr escaped him and he laid down ruJe^ 
for cleansing and controlling of the body, its desires and pro¬ 
pensities and passions as well as for guiding and purifying wild 
greedy lustful human thoughts and appetites, his own ideal in 
that behalf being perfection to which he himself had attained 
by a rigid caurBe of disupline. 

None knew better than he did the nature of the clay man 
was made of or of the spirit which lay clothed in that clay. 
Beth were in a perpetual process of change which nothing 
could stave or stem. Whereas creatiDn as a whole was per¬ 
petually going on the forms created were perpetually changing 
to fortzijessiness and from formlessness to new fonra. There 
was nothing permanent in creation and that the changes which 
Were taking place were due to the law of causality operating 
incessantly—that nothing took place in this World without a 
cause and that with that cause or the effect it produced there 
Was no interference of any supematural force or power. 

He realised that man by his own action, by his own Karma 
made his own Heaven or Hell without the least interference 
of any divinity—that man was a responsible being and if he 
had the will to do so he could make do unmake his own destiny 
— that when his house was burning his pmyers or tears were 
equally unavailable but that he must by bis own exertion get 
water and quench the fire. 

You will note from the above that Buddhism has no dogma 
or belief in the supernatural- It rejects all divine interference 
but requires man to depend upon himself for the salvation from 
the miseries of tJut life. The goal of Buddhism is not heaven 
or iinion W'lth the F^aranr-Brah^no or '^^od but to seek a i^afe 
heaven or refuge for man from the miseries of this world of 
death and sofrow. It is not a nihilistic, pessimistic or an 
atheistic rdigiDn. For the limited purposes of his mission 
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nMTnely the diacoveiy of the path for CessaHon of aorrow^ it 
waa not neceaaary for him to make any dogrnadc declaration ^ 
to the eidatence or non-existenoe of Param-Br^rno or God. 
The object of Buddhiam being to aerve btmiamty by lifting it 
up to a higber plane than that of this Mundane plane, it 
encouraged inteliectual and ethical life throu^ ee|l-conqueat 
and aelf-curitire. It laid down that deliverance muat be sought 
within one^s self. 

Buddhism is a practical religion and concerns ilBelf only 
with the object of its goal namely escape from iKe Cosmic 
process of births old age, decay and deaths He never arrogated 
God-head unto himself + nor did he say that the truths of what 
he was preaching were whispered into his ears by Cod himself. 

We know by what self-sacrificing, death-defying, valiant 
and aienuoua efforts for six years of persistent Yoga-Sadhona— 
deep meditation and contemplation—at Uruvela, Buddha Gaya, 
on hia part for the discovery of that path way for escape from 
the inevitable sorrows of life^ that the supreme Enlightenment, 
Omniscience, came to him in the early houti of the morning of 
a certain day seated under the Bodhi Tree and like a flash he 
realised that he had attained to the topmost rung of what I 
have ventured to describe here as the ladder of Nirvana. 

He then breathed forth the following significant and aolemn 
utterance which 1 quote in Pah (Romanised cbiiracter) i— 

Aneka jlti samsaram sandhavissam anibbisam 

Gaha-kvakam gavesanto dukhl-jiti punappunam. 

Gaha-klraka ditthosi puna geham na k^baa! 

Sabbite phSsuka bbaggi Cuba kutam vbamkbltam 

Visamkhlra gatam chittam tanhanam khaya majjhagl. 

The Bengali poepc translation of the above lines by that 
Saintly and painstaking scholar the late Satyendra Nath Tagore 
IS as foUows — 

*1^ iri. 

^ TiT#p Sf art# Mrm i 
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5^: ^ m ir^m. 

f « IZT in qiftfr icMrt mt, 

flTlTTT fPS, 121f ftlf^ =^1 

fflRT infsf qnmw t 

The EngliEh translation of the above I quote from p. 63 of 
Warren ^s tran^Jation 

Through buth and re-^birtha endJesa round, 

Seeking in vain. I hastened on. 

To find who framed this edihce. 

What misery 1 birth incessantly [ 

O buijder! Tve discaveied thee I 
This fabric thou shait neW rcbinjd 1 
Thy raftem all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies I 
This mind has demolition reached^ 

And seen the last of sJl desire. 

Oh the same oocjision Lord Buddha realised the '"Cause 
and effect-chain or the Law of causality which hound the 
manifested Universe. He thought over and realised dependent 
Origination both forward and back thus i- _ 

Our Ignorance was the root cause of our Karma. 

On Karma depends consciousness 
On cDDsdousneso depend "'Name and Form” 

On Name and Form*’ depend our six organs of sense 

including mind. 

On the Si* organs of sense depends touch or contact. 

On touch or contact depends sensation or responsiveness. 
On sensation depends desire. 

On desire depends attachment. 

On attachment depends exiitence. 

On existence depends hirth. 

On hirth depend old age and Death, sorrow, lamentation. 

misery, grief and despair. 
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Thua doea the entire aggregabon of iniser^^ anae, Btit on 
the complete fading out and fetation of [gnoiance ccaaea 
Karma + on the cca&ation of Karma ceases consciousness : on 
the cessation of consciousnesa cease Name and Form ; on the 
cessadofi: of Name and Form cease the sLa organs of sense j on 
the cessation of the sia orgmiis of seme ceases contact j on the 
cessation of contact ceases sensation ; on the cessation of sensa- 
tion ceases desire ; on the cessation of desire ceases attach¬ 
ment I on the cessation of attachment ceases existence ^ on the 
cessation of existence ceases birth ; on the cessation of birth 
cease oLd age and death, sorrow lamentation^ misery, grief 

and despair. Thus does the entire aggregatton of misery 
cease. 

Shortly after the attainment of EnJighlenment^ Lord 
Buddha came to the Deer Park. Ishipatana (Benares, Samath) 
and made hU first ^rmon with which he began his noble 
mission before 5 hermits who soon became his very first 
disciples. It is known as Dharma Chakra Pravartans Sutra 
literally 'Setting m morion the wheel of the doctrine/’ U is 
also known as ^’the sermon of the foundation of the kingdom 
of Righteousness,’* 

There Ke addreetaed the 5 hermits thus ' TIiBre are two 
extreme# which he who strive# for deliverance should avoid. 
One, the craving for the satisfaction of the paaaions and aen#ual 
pleasures is vulgar, base, degrading and worthless. The other 
eztrenfie, exaggerated asceticism and self mortification, ia pain¬ 
ful, vain and Worthless. Only the middle path which the 
Tathagata has found avoids these two wrong ways, and opens 
the eyes, bestows insight and leads to wisdom, to deliverance 
to enlightenment, to Nirvana, 

Then he explained to them the Four Noble Truth# :^l) of 
suffering, (2) of the cause of suffering, (3)i of the cessation of 
suffering. (4) of the path which lead# to the cessation of 
suffering. 

And piopounded tp them whuX were the Noble eif^ht fold 
path VTZ. Rigiit vieWfln Right aspirations. Right speech. Right 
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deeds, Ftifilit JiveliKood, Right endeavour. Right mindfulness. 
Right concentration and how by their constant practice 
Nirvana couJd he attained in this life even os He himself had 
attained it. 

Of all reUgions Buddhism makes most demands on mental 
activity. Lord Buddha wanted every man to enquire 
and be honestly convinced be lore following the Baiiddha-patii. 
'"One must not accept my Dharma'% says the Master ‘"from 
reverencej but first try it as gold is tried by fire/* 

On one occasion when Lord Buddha had visited the terri¬ 
tory of the Kalama princes, they said to him"Lord, 
Brahmans and sectarian teachers visit ua and preach iheir 
respective doctrines, each one solemnly asaertlDg that what he 
teachers is the only truth and all the rest arc False ; and on 
this account. Lord, doubt has overtaken us and we do not 
know which teaching to accept" Lord Buddha thus replied 
*'Ie is in the nature of things that doubt should arise. Do not 
believe in traditions merely because they have been handed 
down for many generarions and in many places ; do not believe 
in any ihing because it is rumoured and spoken of by many : 
do not believe becauBe the written statement of some old sage 
is produced : do not believe in what you have Fancied, thinking 
that because it is extrsordinfiiy, it must have been implanted 
by a Deva or a wonderful beittR. After oh^ervatton and 
analysis when it agrees with reason and is condudvc la the 
good and benefit of one and all, then accept ft and live up 
to it'\ 

Gentlemen the whole of Lord BuddhaRules as to his 
^'Doctrine" and ‘'Discipline** are based on analytic reasoning 
and 1 submit 1 have made good my proposition which is the 
title of lliia paper namely the Triumph of Reason in Buddhism. 
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MEAT DIET 

In the leading cokmne of 'The MoBJem Outlook"' of 
Lahore dated 9th March, a quotation ib made from the evidence 
of Lt, CoL Chiulc before the Skeen Committee in which the 
le-amed doctor stated that Meat eadrig is preferable to 
vegetarian diet for the purposes of traiiiiiig." We 

have no quarrel with his analysis of the comparative values 
of meat and vei^etarian diet» Otily one remark is called for, 
namely* that vegetarian food can be condensed and equalised 
bulk for bulk with meat and that proper drugs can be mixed 
with it to remove any defects in it. 

In the same leading coluinna is quoted the evidence of 
Dr, Pradhan in favour of meat diet which is based on certain 
assumptions too broadly stated to be accepted. Neither of 
these medical gentlemen viewed the quesdon from a religious, 
humanitarian^ ethical or sentimental points of view. 

Meat eaters may be classed under the following heads ^ 

[a) Thc^c whose staple food ia meat, other foods, if 

accompanying it, being merely auxiliary. 

(b) Those who take mixed food composed of meat 

accompanied by or mixed with vegetables. 

(t) Those who take meat only occasionally, i.e^^ when 
their means afford it. 

(d) Those who take substantially cereals but with the 
aid of a savoury preparadoti made of a little meat 
boiled in plentiful of water and aorue condiments, 
or somednies adding vegetablei- In such dishes 
the quantity of meat is really nominal. 

(a) are found in cold countries only^ 

(b) are found in cold and hot countries. 

(c) are found in poor countries, cold or hot. 

(d) are found only in hot countries. 

Barring a few vegetanan# of sorts, who have in recent 
times adopted vegetarianism, die Txipuladon of the world is 
meat eating except a few classes in India whose habits of 
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vegetarianlflm are chiefiy due to die teachingi of two Indian 
Sagefl Jainputra and BuddLa. 

HiitCJiy ahowa that one tribe or nadon of meat eaters 
subjugated another tribe or nadon of meat eaters, meat eadng 
being a comniciii facti^ the conqueror must have had some 
other superiority agairu^t the vanquished. Never haa a vege¬ 
tarian class of people been pitted against a meat eating race. 
At the time of ^/Iuha^lmadan invasion of India Hinduism 
had regained ascendency over Buddhism, Aa is admitted, 
the reaistcra of the invasion WeTe meat eaters^ there were other 
causes too of tne success of Moslem aims, Jainifini was the 
religion of a small number of tbe trading people only at the 
time of Muhammadan invasion. 

In Europe and America vegetarianism is of recent origin 
partly due to Humnliitarian propaganda and partly due to 
medical opinions which arc not unifonri. Meat diet o^ratis 
Vegetarianistn is yet a controversial question * last word has 
not been said on the subject. Advocates of vegetarianistn are 
throwing a lot of literature ioto the world and some eminent 
medied authorities are trying to demonstrate the evil effects 
of meat diet. Let ua await the results 

That empire building, conquest of weaker races, exploita¬ 
tion of less equipped races* apart from being unetbicah is 
carried out not by personal valour or individual feats of bravery 
generated by meat diet but by meciinnical implements cons¬ 
tructed on acientthe basis. Moreoveri in an age when 
h^berty^ frai^rnfty and equality’* is the motto of the majodty 
of the civilized humim laceSh achievenients above noted are 
no longer commendable traits. 

ft is a fallacy to suppose that meal eating makes people 
brave. Indeed if the characteristics of ratal are transmitted 
into human body we should expect beef eaters to be dull like 
Em oXh pork eaters to be stupid, fish eaters to be coM blooded, 
ffoat and lamb eaters to be pusillanimoua, bird eateis to be 
bmld and chicken hearted. Elaters of fleet animals like deer 
or hares can only acquire quick pace to run. Had human 
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beings indulged in eating the fl&ah of animalA like Hons and 
tigers or birds like hawks and faleons diey might hope to 
acquire the tempemmentB of such anJinaU or birds. The real 
fact is* that^ when Life is extinct^ the carcase* whether of an 
animal or a bird* onJy retains* before it is wholly decomposed, 
chemical properties like other substances. 

It is an Mndeniahle fact that it is not the quality or quantity 
of food alone which forms or regulates physique but cUmate 
and avocations play no inconslderabSe part. Whatever food 
a person of sedentary habits or an ititellcctiia] worker takes, 
he cannot equal the robustness, the muscular strength of those 
whose occupation is manual labour or military avocation. 

I notice a growing tendency among Hindoos on account 
of an erroneous assumption ^ towards the use of meat diet, 
quite forgetting that meat diet produces many 4 pernicious 
effect from which vegetarian diet is free. !t is a strange 
phenomenon that while in India Hindoos are becoming meat 
eaters, physically superior races of Europe are seriously consi¬ 
dering the que^nn of whether meat is the proper food for a 
civilized man. Medical profession is busy making experiments 
in a Variety of ways. Vegetarian restaurants have come into 
existence, in the present century, for the first rime in European 
countries. 

For the benefit of the public 1 will quote a passage from 
an article which K^s appeared in **The Statesman*' of ?th 
March 1926 in which Denmark's example of adopting vege¬ 
tarianism !e menrioned- 

ASVAfirrAGEsJ" 

What a price we pay for dvilization, it ia obvious that 
if an individual has such an infection of the gostro 
incestinai tract, the introduction into the stomach and 
intestines of any food such as animal matter, which, 
when placed in a foul medium^ decomposes and 
produces poisonous materials, must be most detri- 
mental to the health of the individuaL 
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Consequently umny have found empirically that by 
avoiding the use of animal food ^nd by limiting the 
diet to what a commonly called vegetaiian they suffer 
comparabvely litt|e» if at all, from the ahsoiptioii of 
poisonous material from their intestines. 

It is in this manner that vegetarianism W arisen and has 
spread rapidly among the community to their great 
advantage. 

Shed Naaain. 


GUIDANCE 

Guide us^ Lord Buddha, on life*a weaty journeyp 
Show us the Path that leadeth to the Light i 
Our florkened minds with Truth divine illumine. 
Strengthen oiir purpose to attain the Height. 

Guide us* Lord Buddha, when our feet have wandered 
Into the ways of error and of sin. 

With Truth's pure light delusion's mist diopelling 
Help us once more TTiy Bleoaed Path to win. 


Guide us. Lord Buddha, when in fear and trembling 
We stand and w'-ait to cross Death's suUeo tide : 
Shine thrcii:gh the gloom, the ford secure revealing. 
Bring u* in safely to the other side. 

A, R. Zorn. 


* 
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U TDK KYrS BUDDHA GAYA TEMPLE BlU 

TEXT, 

The follovring U the full text of the Buddha Gaya Temple 
Bill which U Tok Kyi will introduce in the autumn seiaion of 
the Legislative Assembly. He has received previous sanction 
of the Govemor-GeneraJ for its introduction.— 

A Bill to make provision for the restom.don of the Buddha 
Gaya Temple to the Buddhists and for the better management 
of the same. 

Whereas it is Mpedient to make pruvidon for the restora¬ 
tion of the Buddha Gaya Temple to the Buddhists and for the 
better management of the same : it is hereby enacted as 
follows 

Short Tctle, Ejoekt an& Commenceme-vt. 

L (!) This Act may be called the Buddha Gaya Temple 
Act 1926 : (2) Ik shall extend to the whole of British India : 
and (3) !t shall come into force on the hrst day of January 1927- 

Definition. 

2. tn this Act^ unless there is anythin^ repugnant in the 
subject or context, {a) *"The Temple*" means the great temple 
built hy the side of the Maha Bodhi tree near Buddha Gaya 
village in Gaya district t fb) *"Thc Temple Land"" means the 
land on wKteb the Maha Bodhi Temple and its precincts 
stand : (c) "*The Mahanth"* means the presiding priest for the 
time being of the Saivite mon^steiy at Buddha Gaya i (d) 
""Committee"* means the managing committee constituted 
under the ptovisiofis of this Act; (e) ’"Court*" means the court 
of the district judge of Gaya. 

MitNAGEMENT iWD C 61 VTH 0 L. 

3. The Government of India shall immediately on the 
passing of this AcE^ establi^ a conmultee as hereinafter pro* 
vided and entrust it with the management snd contiol of the 
temple and of the worship in it. 
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4, (!) The committee ehall consist of »^e peison* to ^ 

elected by the Buddhists of India. Burma and Ceybn; « 
Mahanth shall be ei-offido member of the com^mittoe; 13) 
vacancy that occurs in the conumttee shall be fille up wi n 
sue months from the dale of its eecmrence. hy « “ 

sccorcWe >vltK the rule, framed in that behajf by the 

comnutte*. 

rkuits or Hindus. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contamed in this Act or m 
the rules framed thereunder Hindus of every sect ^ ^ve 
access to the temple to ivordiLp the Image of Utd Bud^a 
or to the temple land to offer Pmdn under the Bodto ^e 
on the north of the temple: provided that nothing m this 
section shall enable any person to slaughter goat or any other 
animal on the temple land for any purpose, rehgious or 

ExENtPTlON OF PRQPEJITY* 

6, Notwithstanding anything contained in thw Act or m 
the rules framed thereunder the committee shall ^ 

iujisdiction over the Zamindaii or any other property atta e 
to the Saivite monastery at Buddha Gaya- 

Statotent of Aocoumts. 

7. Within three months after the firsi day of January m 
every year the committee shall prepare and funiwb to the 
court a full and true statement of accounts of aU inon^ 
received or expended by them on behalf of the temple dimng 
the previous yeit. Pmvirled that the coi^ may. if it is 
statlsfied that there is sufficient cause for so domg. extend the 
time allowed for the furnishing of any statement of accoun 
under this section, 
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PoWEn TO Make Rliles. 

fl. (f) The committee nwy. tune to tin«. make rile* 
to ewiy into etfecl the pmpoeea of thi. Act, (2) b particular 
itod without ^judice to the generafily of the foregomg 
power auch ruJee aa may provide for all or any of the follow- 
mg timely :^a) the upkeep and repair of the 

InT Vi the welfare 

and aafely of the pderhn* ; (d) the safe cuatody pf atatementa of 

accounta and other document* relating to die tempJe or the 

ei^e land; and (e) the maintenance of cordial relation, 

tl! committee and also between 

the Buddhist and the Hindu pilgrims. 

Saving. 

to, I' **“' “I- 

»'«"*■ f” <■“> 

preservahon of ancient monumenta. 

Statement of Objects ano Reasons, 

AhrirT’^^^V^-'^''*" “ "he mo„ aaemd 

Utd fildt' 'he ,pot where 

Lonl Buddha attained supreme wUdom. [t U to the Buddhist 

what Mecca « to the Muslim. Ajodhya and Brindaban to the 

Buddf u Saivite Mahanth of 

BuddtUfltA f ^ religioufl feelings of the 

Euddhi^ vvho for some yearn past have been greatly dissetis- 

Zt the tomple. They have since 

Kprea^ their strong desire to have the control of the temple 

ini J ^ natwaJ dedie. This BiU is 

mIV^ ****" ‘"^'‘^E^ment of the 

tomple and for it* rertomtion to the Buddhisu ol 

h d’ r:i on all 

hands, should be the only tighlful custodians. 




The Anagprika Dh&Jmapala who is organiaLng a 
Buddhist Mission in London. 
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k BUDDHIST IN BAYSWATER 

Ust month J heard a Ull prieat. dressed iti the BaSron 
robes of an Oriental ascetic, attempt to convert an American 
audience to Buddhism. A few days ago 1 saw him a^in in 
London and learned of his object in coming hero. His project 
is to establish a Buddhist missionary centre in England. 

Before lAjting my seat in the Town Hall. New York. I had 
looked round the hall and observed that the gathering was 
compoaed chiefly of that curious type of citizen, with lofty 
brow but vacant eye. who seems to emerge from nowhere to 
form the clientele of Eastern cults. Some distinguished 
persons, however, were supporting the weaker on the plat¬ 
form. amongst them Mr* Ralph Waldo Trine, author of In Tune 
u>ffA the 

Had any of us. [ asked myself^ really attained to inward 
harmony? Judged by outward appearance one person only 
in that audience of a thousand stood out as having kamed 
the secrets of poise and peace, and that was the Anagarika 
Dhaimapala who was to address iie. Certainly he looked 
delicate, but he seemed to hold an inner light within him. a 
latent fire of purpose. 

Our friend is most infirm.'* said the chairman. "*and you 
must eacuse him if he speaks sitting down.” But when our 
Buddhist came to speak, he rose to the full six feet of him 
and brandished a walking stick at the audience. *'l kamed 
your faith in a mission school in Ceylon.” he said. ”and one 

day the misaionBry took his gun and shot some little birdi_ 

■o—and so I That made me revert to the faith of my fathers. 
But J have studied the Bible and revere its teachings. Your 
Master wag poor and homeless. In all Kumilily I claim to 
follow In His footsteps, f also have no money and nowhere 
to lay my head. But [ have a wott do in bringing the 
peace of the Buddha Westward, and friends have provided 
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funcis for me to estnblUh a ohurcli in London. On my way^ 
1 have stopped to tell you of the Lord Buddha, who was bom 
a Prince and renounced hiB Kingdom to Gndp if may be, a 
solution to life** mysteries. For six years he studied the 
Ancient Wisdom, to find at last^ in the words of your Teacher, 
that the Kingdom of Heaven U within Man himself. There 
13 no heaven or hell but ot your own maldug. Discover, then, 
the paradise here in this body pent—the heaven here and 
now of which Lord Buddha tells.” 

And so on for an hour. Not a move or a cough from 
the audience. Not a tremble in thiyse lips that thundered the 
denunciations of an taaiah against our spiritual sloth, nor any 
hint of exhaustion in that frail frame. Here was a man with 
a message. He delivered it erect^ composed^ master of 
himseii and hia hearers, with the art of an orator and the 
dignity of a priest to whom tlic world is notMng. When he 
sat down there was a dead silenqe^ followed by a burst of 
applause. We are moved—but not converted- 

How will his audiences take him In England? Can the 
austere and bloodless precepts of Buddhism gain a foothold 
in diis land of beef and beer? In order to find out« I made 
a pLlgritnage to 32 Lancaster Cate, where the Anagadka 
Dharmapala is now livings He is a handsome man of sixty^ 
with aquiline features and a shock of white hair. He was 
sitting over a gas firo+ his saffron robe looking rather d4p^^y»i 
in the gloom of a London winter. 

Buddha^ he argues, came to India at a time when that 
country was in the bloom of its glory* His message can be 
understood only by a highly-devebped people. So now that 
Great Britain and America are in the flower of their pros¬ 
perity the ^Anogarika Dharmapala claims—and doubtless will 
receive—as fair a hearing for his preaching as our misaienaries 
get in [ndia and Ceylon. As a young man, the Anagarika 
Dhamtaphla was the guest of Sir Edwin Arnold in London, 
and went from there to Chicago to attend the World** Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions, as spokesman for Buddhism. Since then 
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he has been working in Calcutta and Buddha-Gaya^ Dtmfig 
the War he was imprisoned as a pacifist. No matter l that 
ia over. Ai an imdouhted authority qh Southern BuddhiiaTn he 
15 to be welcomed. The Ejisl has something very real to 
give the West, although fhe West, in ita worship oF niamfl 
rupa (names and forms) h inclined to heUeve with Lord 
Chesterfield that ten minutes of concrete thinking is worth a 
lifetime of the "‘inane meditation of India/* 

la meditation inane? If we practised peace as we practise 
golf might not our asylums and hospitals be emptier? Medi¬ 
tation has certainly not done the Anagirika Dharmaphia any 
hann. He is serene, alert, perceptive, versatile in no com- 
moii degree. When his time comes to die, he tells me, he 
will do it with open eyes. "Tl is all over—snap—in a second/^ 
he says, " —one of the easiest actions m iht* beautiful life 
of ours. W* priests who try to teach you of Kfe would 
consider St an huxnifiatiDn to die haphazard^ struggling^ We 
Icam to meet death as it should be met. As to sleep, you 
can almost dispense with it if your mind and body are purer 
Two hours IS enough for me. Happiness? You win it 
through meditation and your mind you conc^uer through tight 
management of breath r I see you have the lotus seat—"* 
(half unconsciously, as 1 listened < 1 had crossed my legi in 
the ancient posture of the Buddhist statues) ^^—atid that will 
help your breath. Breathing, as your doctors teH you, is 
directly linked >vith brain processes/* 

But to report him thus is scarcely fair. A philosophy 
which reaches from the bowels of man to cosmic space cannot 
be condonsed into a few panigraphs. One thing, however, 
should be said. Buddhism has been misinterpT'eted as a 
Vacuous striving after nirLicma, and nirtvma has been misinter¬ 
preted as annihilation, instead of being translated as bliss. 
Buddhists, like Ouiftian SeJentista. affirm happiness as a laW, 
The Buddhist heaven is **clo5er than hands or breathing/" and 
is to be won in this life, not in the herrafter- 

The AtiagirikA DharmapklA wiD create few eddies in the 
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■piritufti life of tJii* country, for his teaching is too fllien to 
oiif mentoi habits. Bat he should be heard by those inter¬ 
ested m Eastern faiths, for as a teacher of them he is as 
authentic as he is eloquent. 

^Spectator, London. 


THE CALL OF THE EAST 

It has been said by Professor Mas Muller that the only 
fault of the wly Indians waa that they did not lihe to take 
Mothers life, in consequence of which India was over run by 
forejgn i^ople. Truth and honesty were held in high reverence 
by the Hindus, bumnnity or to do good to another was the chief 
chnmcteristic of the Hindus, fn other words to do good to 
other and abstain from injuring another by wort deed or 
thought what is called '‘Ahimsa'* in Hindu Philosophy toot 
a firm hoH m the heart# of the Hindus. But our Rishia when 
prea^ing Ahimsa" to the masse, meant "Non-violence" in 
thouJt and unsellUh work for the good of the many. Such 
i-nselfish work lead, to Swaraj i.e, control-eivef one's self If 
any one asks whether we want Independence or Swaraj, our 
ansvmr ought to he Swaraj for that is the ideal-preached by 
our Risfus of old, Swaraj fimt and everything else will follow 
a, a matter of course as night follow, the day The West r« 
■nv^ting en^ne. of destruction, more violent every day Id 
« trying to find out the means by which a nrachine will HD 

^0^^"'*' r teaching as of old, a, to 

how Ae res. of mankind can be saved a, the cost of oneself 

Js ,t beca„« odians laid down their live# for the preservation 
u mankmd, that the foreigner, took advantage of their weak- 

the”rndi’^'’'T';J “ would can it and deprived 

1 k^'T/ »nd wealth? No. The Indians 

lost thetr Inde^ndence becau«r they lost their Swaraj, they be¬ 
came kUUK, they could not find out the Cod in man. It ii not 
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that independence or freedom cannot be won without Swaraj 
but independence without Swaraj is not stable. A nation 
in order to become independent and stable needs the force of 
character and self supporting activities of the majority of the 
people composing the nation. If we are allowed to controJ our¬ 
selves. to limit our needs to the resources of the country and to 
help oiir countrymen to form a nation by die dea of love and 
unselfish wotIe, why is this frenzy for independence? ts it be¬ 
cause the poverty of the masses has reached the limit, that the 
people do not get a mouthful of bread to keep their body and 
soul together, that they are asking for a change of Government ? 
Or is it because the people are dazzled by the livehnes* by 
strife and bloodshed of the ^ffest. The ^^est has taught us to 
create our wants and to satisfy such created desires. The 
West has taught us die principle of the '‘survival of the fittest. 
Who Cares for the teachings cf Jesus Christ — "Love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself”, who cares for the Salvation of man? An 
average W^estemer may thint that his sins committed m a week 
will he atoned by one hour's prayer on one Sunday, just as 
an average Indian thinks that all his sins will be washed away 
by a dip in the Ganges. We have become unbelievers we take 
the name of religion and God to serve our purpose whenever 
it suits us. Hear the voices of Rishis of old who in unfaltering 
tongues call aloud O ye sons of the I mmortal t turn your 
vision inwards. Control yomselves your desires and you will 
win the world”. Who cares, we have become visionaries, we 
have become idlers and we have lost the world. "What if we 
gain die whole world and lose our soul? The world will not 
give us peace which we want. How can we gnin the whole 
world and soul at the same time ? The East can show the way 
—the East is inviting the West to taste the cup of Immortality. 
The little Jap has found the way to gain the world and the 
soul at the game lime. The ideals of RUhii of old are rightly 
followed by the Japs and they are the torch bearers of the 
East. "Swarai” should he our motto—"To win self is to win 
the whole world” is the teaching of the East, Unless end until 
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v/B become men, bow enn we help oyr neighbouia onr countTT' 
men. It ii not by violence but by non-violence in thought, by 
unselfish work for the common good and by meditation that 
we wield the highest power. Our RisKia did not forbid ua to 
protect ourselves and properties—they did not advise us to 
become dreamer* but they advised us to become men. !t is 
not because the Hindus did not like to take another s life t 
because they became too selfish and did not care for their 
neighbours or fellow countrymen, that they were over-run by 
the foreign people. If the soul is lost In dreams and selfish 
desires, the world will not help us to regain our soul. But if 
we find out the soul, it will not be very long to regain the 
world. "Where are the preachers of old. who used to gp from 
door to door for their livelihood and at the same time preached 
by example and precept the way to find out ibe soul? Where 
are the preachers who loved to humble themselves before the 
public and tried to save mankind at the cost of their own lives? 
Where are the preachert whose motto was self-sacrifice and 
who gave the people whatever they acquited out of compas¬ 
sion for the world? Hark. O Preachers the voice of the Lord 
Buddha i ‘‘Go ye, O Bhikkhus and wander forth for the gain of 
the many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the 
world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of Cods and 
men." O benefactors of mankind I raise us from the deep 
slumber and ignorance, infuse your strength in us and show the 
world that your self-sacrifice does not lead to imbecility but 
mtinliness. not slaverj' but freedom. 

' Bhuban Mohan Das. 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 

The stand of Dr. Stephen S* Wise that Jesus must be 
accepted by Jews as a man and not as a myth, a viewpoint 
vigorously assailed by some of hia rahbinicsl colleagues, brought 
Christian as veil as more Jewish clergymen to hii defence 

yesterday. 
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Messages from throughout the country showed tli^^t Dr, 
Wise yvas being supported strongly^ despite the criticism level¬ 
ed at him by the Union of Orthodox Rabbis for his sermon 
eight days ago before the Free Syuagospre in Carnegie Hail. 
Locally p the action of the orthodox rubbts was cbaracterii^ed as 
"‘drastic, unfair and nasty,by Dr. Nathan ICrase, rabbi of 
Temple Emanu-EJ, Fifth Avenue and Forty-third Street. 

Opposition to Dr. Wise's resignation as chaimmn of the 
United Palestine Appeal, a step he took when the storm of 
controversy came in the wake of his 3 eTmon+ continued to 
increase. Head-quarters of the appeal at the Fifth Avenue 
reported telegrams of protest arriving in "a flood, Samuel 
Untennyer, President of the Palestine Foundation Fund» was 
one who urged that the resignation be rejected and he pledged 
himself to fight its acceptance. 

Dr, Wise spoke in the morning in Temple Keneseth 
Israel. Philadelphia, He made only one brief reference to 
the controversy, said Associated Press dispatches, apserting 
that his diBcoursc on Jesus had been *‘misrepresented,*^ and 
that similar statements had been made many times m Jewish 
houses of worship. ‘1t is nothing new,*" he remarked, “and 
has been said here in Keneiseth Israel on many occasions/* 
The congregation pledged its support to Dr, Wise, 

Has Said “Last Word/* 

Later in the day he said he had spoken his “last word"' 
about his resignatiQn or his attitude towards Jesus. He made 
this statement at the eleventh annual convention of Alpha 
Mu Sigma, a fraternity of jewbh college atudentSp held in the 
Hotel Martinique. The students adopted resolutions endors¬ 
ing Dr* Wise and deploring the has^ action of the orthodox 
rabbis. 

Dr. Krass aligned himself in defence of Dr» Wise in a 
sermon in which he defined the Jewish attitude to Jesus. The 
temple was filled to its capacity of ZiSOO and several hundred 
persons were turned away. 
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"'The Jews deny and have always denied ihat Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah or the Son of God or God himself p” 
said Dt. Krass^ "‘or that he was divine even in an attenualed 
$ense, in a unique manner^ This is the only authoritative view 
held by Israel rcgardini^ Jesus. No orthodos jew to-day + no 
organization of orthfxlox Jews* no orthodox rabbi will contra¬ 
dict this declaration.'* 

Dr. Krass deprecated the attach of those who had ascribed 
sensational motives to his Bcrmon, and defended the rabbi 
of the Free Synagouge aa one who had devoted bis life to 
service to Jewry. 

He said that the Jews had always assumed the historicity 
of Jestts, adding: "'The mythical theory played no role as far 
ai Jewry was concerned. It was an egregious error to state 
that the Jews ever espoused the theory that Jesus never Lived 
and that only within very recent yeara Was a change of atti- 
rude adopted- Individual jews, lihe individual Gentiles, 
have held the belief that jeflue was a mythical character. 

*'Concerning the further question, 'Can the Jew* accept 
the teachings of Jesus?" one is confronted at the vezy outset 
by great confusion. There is no eontemporaiy record that has 
any allusion to Jesus of Nazareth. The New Testament con¬ 
tains four distinct biogTiiphies. They were written long after 
the death of Jesus. The material they contain is largely and 
loosely traditional. There are conflicts, contradictions and 
conFuidng narratives. 

'"In asking the question "Can the jew* accept the teachings 
□f Jesus 1' one must ask the further question, 'Which Jesus?' 
The Gospel of St. John Lb a biogTaphy of Je*uB wherein he is 
portrayed as absolutely divine. The claims for his divine son- 
ship^ for his unity with God^ for his incarnation of deityt as 
expressed in that gospel obviously cannot he accepted by 
Jews.*' 

Dr. Krass pointed out that many of these recorded teach¬ 
ings of Jesus have not been accepted by the Christian world 
Itself. 
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holv eightfold path 

The controveHjf aroused hy Dr, was lecogruMd by 

the Right Rev, Mgr. Jowph H. McMahon, pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Our Udy of Lourdes, 465 West I42d Street. 
Jn bi« sermon at 11 o'clock mass, he said t 

"There can be no everlasdns peace on earth untiJ every 
one accepts the teachings of Jesus and recognises God. We 
v^ho have accepted the leachings of Jesua and have entered 
Christ s Church and abide by the precepts of His church please 
the Lord, We understand the Scriptures and comprehend the 
meaning. The eye of the Jew is still folded. The controvert 
aroused among the Jews at present is InteiesHng and very 
important/' 


HOLT EIGHTFOLD PATH 

(TuiviE St, Clement^* Ancient and Mosjern,) 

There muAt be a way for the sad and the weary 
To bud ete:maJ rest and peace ; 

There must be a path to that stale of Nirvana, 
Where earthly sorrows forever cease. 

O where ahall we find a Light to guide us 
Across Samsara^s restless tide? 

O where shall We seek for the strength to sever 
The chains of passion, self and pride? 

Lord Btiddha foimd the holy Pathway, 

The Eightfold Path, which all men need : 

And on earthy's journey^ dark arid dreary^ 

The DhannB'i light our sleps shall lead. 


Dorothy Hlw, 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY ASOENT BUDDHISTS 

Traces of BuoDHisr Missionary AcnvniEs Found* 

It ifl said that there emled oommunicatiortA between Aai& 
and America so Mrly as the 5th centmy* A country FtJs^Ti^ 
OT Fuso IS mentioned in early Chinese hiatories. This country 
is presumed by eoiiie prominent onental chrorticlera to 
be the Mexico of to-day.* Direct evidence of the early 
Buddhist missnon to that land^ thou^ chiefly baaed on Chinese 
historical documenUi covers also the traditions, religious 
beliefSr antiquities to he found in America, eitending* all the 
Way down the Pacific coast from Alaska to Mexico i as Well 
as to many localities lying at a considerable distance inland. 

One can readily ace the case of making a trip from Asia 
ta America along the Aleutian islands to Alaska. Starting 
from Kamtchatka, which was early known to the Qunese, the 
voyage in a boat or can&e^ following the gieat thermal ocean 
current, could at most times ol the year be undertaken with¬ 
out much danger or difilculty. Then frum Alaska dowti the 
Aoneifican coast the travel would be still easiei'i 

Such a travel* compared with some of the welh 
authenticated wanderinga of Buddhist priests, especially of 
tliose who journeyed overland between China and India, is a 
mere trifle. Each part of the trip from Aaia to America 
would be as well known to the natives of the various islands 
in the 5th century as it is novir. 

Accordingly the s^eatous Buddhist missionary was deter^^ 
mined to propagate the gospel to all these islands, and 
ultimately reached America* From early Chinese classics^ as 
well as the geographical, historical, and poetical works, allude 
to a land at a great distance to the east of China, under the 
name of Fusang* Its approximate distance is given as 20,000 
Li or 6,500 mUes, and its breadth recorded to he 10,000 Um 
or about 3,250 miles. A wide sea is stated to lie beyond the 

Se* Breftctincidicrr Dm Lbii4 Fubmlh (MirtheOuns^ Deutscrlica 

CcKl^KliBift tilf Natur and. Vdlkeckunde Ofttuimu, 11|- 
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continent, wliich mig^ht be Buppo&ed to be the Atlantic Ocean. 
A tree found growing m this ooiinlry was called fusang or 
fuso { a Bpedcs of EniiJberjy?) froin wbiebp it is said, tbe name 
of the land is derived. 

In ancient Chineae poetry the name of diia land, Fusang, 
is used as a sytionym for the etetreme Eait^ and many fabulous 
or fantastic nairativeA are its marvels, which are often 

contradictory. But the enthusiasm of any Itmcrant Buddhist 
priest, who wanted to spread his religion to the utmoat bounds 
of the world, was historically known. 

In Chinese history the record of a visit of a Buddhist priest 
Hul-ahen from the land of Fueang in the year 499 A_ D, Is 
given. He was a native of Cbphene^ or Kabul (eastern 
Afghamstnn)^ ’ivhich was the greet centre of Buddhist missionaiy 
exertions in early times. Since this account Was considered of 
suJficient importance to deserve a place in the imperial archives 
of the Liang dynasty, and is handed down with the full 
authority of the Great Chinese histoTian Ma Tuan-Iin\ 
work Wenchleti-tiingk'ao* there should be no doubt 
aa to its authenticity- The narrative states that there 
Was a Buddhist priest named Hui-shen, who in 499, 
during the time of the Tsi dynast^*^ came from Fusang to the 
capitaL and went to the court of the Emperor Wu-d of the 
new Liahg dynasty. He gave presents of curious articles to 
the emperor brought from Fusang^ among which was a material 
looking like ailk, but the threads of which could support a great 
Weight without brealdng. This Is supposed to have been the 
fibre of the Mexican agave. Besides he presented a mirror 
of a foot in diameter + possessing wonderful properties, and 
resembling those in use in Mexico and other localities in 
America at that rime. The emperor treated him as an envoy 
from Fusang, and deputed one of lords to interrogate him 
respectinj^ the country* and to take down hts story in wriling. 
This Was accordingly done, and we have what is undoubtedly 
the original text, with only perhaps here and there a typo- 
l#%phi vof error Vifhlch is not dfifficutt to he explained . 
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Huj-shen gave particulars oF the journey thioligh the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands^ and AJaska, with reference to the length ol tke 
route, as well as to the inKabitaiitB. He tTienboned the country 
of Fu&ang as land due east of China. The country had a great 
number of fuaang-breea which, according to his story, when they 
first appear above-^ound, are like hamboo shoots, and are 
used as food. TTireads are spun from the skin of the platitt 
and woven into cloth from which clothing is made, or are made 
use of in embroidery* They also used the fibrous material of 
the fusang-trees for making paper. These and many ether 
features of the tree as narrated by the priest seem to point 
unmistakably to the Mexican agave. The priest also mentioned 
red pears which agree in description with the fridt of the prickly 
pear. Further he said that grapes were plentiful and there 
was plenty of copper, but no iron* No money value Was put 
on gold or silver : their markets were frecn and there were no 
fixed prices. 

Hui-shen said that the people of Fusang Were formerly in 
ignorance of the doctrines of Buddhan but during the lime of 
the Sun dynasty, that ia 458 A.D., there were five bhikshua, or 
Buddhist monks, from Kabul* who went there and promulgated 
the knowledge of the doctrines* books* and imagea of 
Buddhism. Their labours were Bucceaafu.1, so that they ordained 
monks from among the natives* and thus the customs and 
manners of the people were soon reformed the manners and 
cUBtDma of the people, their forms of government, their 
marriage and funeral ceremDnics. tKeir food and clothes, 
their method of constructing houaes, the absence of soldiers 
and arms, their cities and fortresaea, are aU particularly noted, 
and agree with what la Found in no countries bordering on 
the Pacific, except on the continent of America in generah 
and m Mexico in particular. 

Indeed it is worthy to notice that it fua^s was used by 
Hui-shen to represent the maguey or agave plant, then as 
Mexico signifies ^'the place or region of the agave/ it follows 
naturally that if Mexico wa# the country be visited, ho would 
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caU it the country of "the fueMBf." Hence to iuppose that 
Hvii-fihen could have invented all these statements, and that his 
story c-an be satisfactorily uplained upon any other theory 
than that he had actually made the trip which he so truthfully 
and soberly describes, is, to say the ieastp absurd■ 

Furthermore when we come to look for visible traces of 
Buddhism among the antiquities of Mescico, we are soon amply 
rewarded.* Images and sculptured tablets, ornaments, temples, 
etc*, abound that cannot Wei] be ascribed to any other source 
With any show of reason. Among these may be mentioned 
the following:— 

An image of Buddha found at Palenque, iiitting cmas-Iegged 
on a seat Formed of two lions placed back to backn closely 
resembles similar Images found in India, China, and Japan. A 
large image found in Cam peachy represents accurately ^ 
Buddhist priest in his robes. An elaborate efephant-faced god 
found among the Aitecs is evidently an imitation of the Indian 
image of Ganesha. A Buddhist altar of atone was also found 
in Palenque. Figures of Buddha sitting crosaed-l egged with an 
aureola around hi^y head, and placed in niches in the walls of 
the temples at Uxmal, Palenque, etc. are eKact counterparts of 
images found in niches both inside and outside of Buddhist 
temples in Japan, China, and India. A perfect elephant's head 
is found sculptured on the walls at Palenqtle* the elephanl bem^ 
fhe usu4zl symbol of Btxddha in Asia^ and no efep/tonts berng 
found ffl >Ir7ierica* Then there is an old Mexican image in the 
Fthnographical Socieries* Museum at Paris* which depicts 
Buddha sitting in the crosslegged attitude* with an inscription 
on either side, one of the characters being evidently intended 
for the Chinese character incorrectly for Buddha^ engraved 
by a sculptor who did not know the Chinese written language. 
On the walls of Uxmal there are aetronomica] diagrams and 
images, representing among other images the dragon which 
causes eclipses by swallowing the sun (a thoroughly Chinese 

* Cpr The Buddliiuai m 03d Americi *(h^rth Anwricwi Review, May 

imi 
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nation), but Instead of scales it h covered witli feathers, show- 
the idea that it ca^ Rf - TT^e enorrnoijs temple* or pidaces 
at Palenque and Mida are almost cnimterpart* of Budi&iet 
templea that are found in Aaia, particulariy in North China^ 
Mongolia and Java, the large p 3 rTatrudal bases and the mode of 
constrwetion all seeming to point to Buddhist oripn- There is 
a Buddhist cross, or ^ymhol of Buddha, carved on a pillar at 
Pftlenque. The orpaments in the walk oF the temples in 
different parts of Mexico are similar'm design to thoae of man^^ 
buildings in India and Oiina,* 

All the above mentioned things have dose relations to 
Buddhism, but there are many difliculdea and inconHistencies 
in Hui-sKen'a account of the intioductioti of Buddhism with 
Ftisang or America, These, however, are easily accounted 
for when it is Temembered that he was a native of Kabul speak¬ 
ing Chinese imperfectly^ while one who put down in writing 
his tales must have failed to understand some of his atatements. 
for the writer had never travelled to that land. The account 
WPS written before printing was in use, and hence in copying 
many enrors may have crept in. Moreoveri the Chinese charac¬ 
ters are subject to changes, in lapse of Hnne^ both in sound 
and meaning. Besides, when the Spanish overran America, 
they soon destroyed all the features of the ingenuous civiliu- 
tion, which they supplanted by their own.f Accordingly 
proofs which may then have TemHined of the introduction of 
Buddhiam in the 5th century may have been soon swept out 
of existence. 

Be that as it may. proofs of Asiatic people'* visit to the 
American continent in the early limes can be searched from 
the tTadlticir 4 a, rehcious cuotoms, etc. of the inhabit^nta of 
Mexico, h'^ucatati, end central America, tbeir architecture, cKcif 
c-alendar^ tbeir Eorts, and many other things wbicb were found 
after tbe Spanish cor quest of America, exhilnl the mo^t siirpri«- 
ing coincidences with the details of Asiatic beliefs and 

• Cp. A. Bivpiiiin. Eihnoliieiicli** Btl^rhuch, 188J. 

tBoEdfotd. Brief Hiitftry ot llie World. N^ew Yort pp I7B-9. 
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Asiatic civlbzation. So much is this the case that those 
[ndependent observers, who have known nothing of 
the story of Hui-shenp have been convinced that there 
miMt have been some kind of communication between 
Asia and America in older dmes. Thirty-five of these 
coincidences are given by EdXvard P, Vinmg, of San FranciBco 
in hiB exhaustive study of the subject.f He says: ""Almost 
any one of these coincidences might be fortuitous, but it seems 
impossible that so many coincidences could have existed iinfesB 
the civilization of one continent was to some extent borrowed 
from the others Searching for traces of Buddhist origin among 
old names of persons, placesn and things in America brings to 
light some curious facts« so it may be inferred that the majority 
of these coincidences point unmistakably to Buddhism, 

and if not actually introduced by Mui-sben and his parly^ they 
must have been introduced by any other party from Aaia. 

By the way let iis refer to a quite different piece of informa¬ 
tion coming from New York recently (193), to the effect that 
accor^g to inve&tigarion carried out by a certain German 
scientist into hieroglyphs diBcovered on a rock on the Swedioh 
coaal, esteemed to be 20.000 years old, the [nca Empire in 
South America was founded by ancestors of Germanian and 
Scandinavian tribes who apeared to be already well acquainted 
with Egyptian dvilizarion. and had explored the Nile river, 
and invented agricultural implements and wagons. Meeting 
with a disastious famine during their stay in Sweden, they 
cTossed the Baltic Sea to Germany, and Irangported a large 
number of horses and a huge quantity of hoisemeat for the 
purpose of establishing a colony in Germany. Futthermore^ 
those who remained m Sweden travelled to Asia via the 
Behring Sea, 

The above menrioned information is very brief, and there 
is no telling to ascertain it until further investigation is done. 

S. Watamabe in Young Easi^ Japan. 


t An [□glonaup CotvtnbiH^ 
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(TKis monograph waa written by the Inte Mr. MonomoKan 
Ganguly and we are indebted tn bia father Babn Nagendra 
Nath Ganguly for kindly allowing us to publish it in this issue. 
—Eu* Mah^-Bodhj\] 

In Ferguson's classiFicadon of the objects of Buddhiat 
adoration and worship^ the stupa occupies the second place, 
the first being assigned to the atambha or lat. The stupa or 
the hemispherical mnimd b a structure serving three purposes, 
e,gp, religious^ funeral and memoiiaL A Teligjoils stupa Is 
dedicated to the Buddha, either the Adi or the celestial, or the 
Maneshi or the mortal. In a funeral stupa the rehes and the 
mortal remains of the Mana^hi Buddha or hiB disciples or Bud¬ 
dhist sthaviras or saints, or people consecrated to the church 
, and the preachers are enshrined t and the memorial stupa 
I commemorates some important events or marks any religious 


\ The stupa has a cLrcular or a square base suppordng a 
dome either resting on it direct, or upon a drum and sur¬ 
mounted by a rectangular block over which rests the umbrella 
or a tier of such umbrellaf which diminish in size as they rise 
called hti in Burmese. 1 have come across a nice specimen 
of the second type complete in every detail at TaxiLa in the 
1| monastery Mohra Moradu, it being, according to Sir John 
, Marshal] '*the perfect one of Its kind yet discovered in Northern 
India'* and accordingly possessing "^a very exceptional anti¬ 
quarian value*'. 


Every stupa has a circumambulatory passage or the pro- 
cesdon path around il called Pradnkkhina or Pankruma. 

Whatever may be said by the oriental scholars about the 
rite of circumambulating die stupa by the devotees with offer* 
ing and garlands as one of the relics of the old Mithiaic 
rites it was very significant. In case of stupas of huge pro¬ 
portions such as at Sanebi another such passage used to be 
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provided on the tuBh plinth where there k a margin or berm 
left from the dome for the pvrpoae. 

The stupa used to be held in such a great sanctity that it 
Was ID variably invested with a personal character as of an 
individual : we accordingly come across such personal names 
as Tbupad^^ or Sfhupadcso, i*e.^ the aervattl of the stupa. 
The gift of a man beating such a name is recorded on one 
of the pillars of tbe raihng at BKarhut, 

The rails were usually employed as eneloauree of stupas 
and fonning accordingly necessary ad^ncts to the latter. 
rhe$e were> however^ used as enclosures of temples^ sacred 
tteesg etc. I the object being obviously to protect tbe latter from 
profanation. The rails are elliptical in cross section and are 
hxed into the lozenge-shaped socket bales or mortices of the 
vertical posts or uprights. I may mention here that many such 
posts of the railing were subsequently utilised as lamp poets 
in the Cupta period aa appears from the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions of the sixth centuiy A.D. noticed at Samathr The posts 
are connected together by the top-most bar called the coping 
stone which is rounded on the top« smoothed and dre-ssed, the 
dat-sides of which are generally sculptured with a frieze of 
ar^imals. floral devices etc,, occupying spaces in the imdula* 
tions of a flowery garland. The coping stones are aomclimes 
carved on one side only and sometime not carved at alL The 
pillars or the vertical posts are divided into two classes from 
the constructive and decorative points of view. The inter¬ 
mediate ones have their edges chamfered, their plan presenting 
the form of an octagon whereas the latter display more or less 
rectangular shapes and are more profusely carved than the 
former, I may illustrate the usual decorative types of the 
intermediate or medial and terminal pillars from the railing 
of Bharhut. One of the medial pillars has a disc on the centre 
sculptured with a raised platform supporting the Dharma- 
chakra, or the wheel of the law surmoimted by the Buddhist 
trident with an umbrella reiting over tt. The altar with a band 
of worshippers is shown in front of the Bodhi Tree and 
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devotees kneel on its two ddes. From the InscriptiDn below 
this disc or medatlion it appears that the tree was the Sala 
Bodhi tree of Visirabhu, the fourth Buddha before Tathag^ata. 
There is a dedicatory inscription over the disc. The upper 
half medaUiDD represents a portion of a building with the 
characteristic Buddhist railing with a veranidah provided with 
two arched ways in one of which a man is standing, leaning 
on the railing. The pillar next to the one described above is 
a comer piUar two facea of which are sculptured in prominent 
relief. It differs from the medial pillars in not having a central 
inedalUon and a semi-medallion at the bottom. The lower 
part on one face sbowa the dwarfed figures and the other face 
shows triple elephants carrying a Buddhist railing on the top 
of which is found a figure on horseback. One of the elephants 
is ornamented with a garland of beads from which half dbesp 
apparently of metah are hanging down. The goad and the 
trappings of the elephant and the saddle, rein, nose strap h 
etc., are very cleverly represented. 

There is another Feature of the railing which we should 
not forget while describing its characteristic$, it is the torana 
or the gateway for a description of which I should refer to the 
Bharhut stupa. It had four gateways which screens in front 
and to one aide of it. The tor an a consisted o( two pillara each 
consisting of four columns of octagonal shape ■ connected 
together and three cross bars or afchitravesp The pillars have 
bell shaped capitals with abaci crowned by mythical, 
recumbent animats, those on the northern pillars having human 
faces. These animals are not winged. Whatever might be 
said by the oriental scholars .e. the Persian character of these 
columns those who have studied the technic of architecture 
carefully cannot but notice wide variations between the two 
types, 1 believe It will not be out of place if 1 incidentally 
touched a few of these points, 

(o) All the Persian columns except that of the palace of 
Cyrus at Pasargadae in the valley of the Polvar 
are fluted. This is not the case at Bharhut, 
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(h} The Pemaii shafts are slender, airy and tapering at 
the top. 

(c) The base of the Bharhut pillars does not bare the 
least resemblance to any celuifui of the Acha- 
menid^ or the Sassanid kings usually characteriBed 
by atoms seamed by horizontal {dtancllings or a 
bell ornamented by pendant leaves with palmettos 
at the upper border with the torui above it as in 
the column of the palace at Susa^ 

(dl The animal figures of the Persiari capitals do not 
rest on an abacus as invariably at Bharhut, 
Sattchi, etc. 

(e) There is no moulding in the Persian types like thf 
achinus of the Doric capital separating the shaft 
From the capitaL 

(/) Fn the zoomorphic capitals of the Persian columns 
we do not notice the haunches of the animals 
which are invariably noticed at Bharhut. 

(g) At Bharhut we do not come across the unicorn as 
in the hypostyle hall of Xerxea at Perfiptdis nor 
is noticed the bold salience formed by the legs 
folded back. 

In the absence of any proof to the contrary 
it is very reasonable to suppose that the Indians 
got the idea of the zoomorphic capitals frorn the 
Assyrianii from whom the Persians also derived 
it s we may ascribe to the same source the con¬ 
ception of the bull portico of the temple of Delos 
in Greece. 

From the above description of the stupa it may he ques- 
tioned that simple as it is design and constructive peculiaiities 
if it has any value from an architectural point of view» if it 
furnishes a lesson that is not found in buildings of huge pro¬ 
portions and massive amplitudes showing an artistic disposi¬ 
tion of the structure or the skilful grouping of apartments 
having accordingly a greater claim on our recognition. 
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Before i attempt at explaining the arcliitecturaJ aignificBiice 
of the itupa I shouJd iLke to impresa upon you the fact that 
what we notice in the second century B. C. at Bharhut, or a 
century earJier elsewhere, docs not indicate the earliest dawn 
of plastic instinct ; the Buddhist art did not emerge lull grown 
from the bold endeavour and initiation of Asoka, or his] 
immediate successors as is popuJarJy believed. It will be 
UJtfair to say that here at Sharhut we meet with an art with 
which young faltering step is about to essay higher and bolder 
Bights. If we study the column casually we cannot but be 
impressed by the already conventionalised architechtonic and 
sculptural peculiarities which we do not meet with in any other 
part of the civilized world. The lightness of touch coupled 
with the technical and artistic accuracies free from a look of 
painful care has also a charm all its own which cannot point 
to a recent orrigin. In a new-fledged art convention has no 
place , whereas at Bharhut convention is visible everywhere in 
an advanced state of growth. Look at the tail of the Makara at 
the end of the cross bar of the torana forming a volute or a 
scroll, the mythical animals carved in the spaces of the un¬ 
dulating garlands with the row of belts below on the raised 
fillet of the coping stone; look at the medallions or half¬ 
medallions on the uprights of the railing, look at the chamfering 
of the shaft and the stop-chamfering at its junction with the 
base, look at the repTesentaiion of the Vihara, a volted structure 
with nave and side aisles the like of wKlch is found in the later 
structures of the Romans and those of the Saseanian kings at 
Servistan and Firez-Abad in the province of Fars, or ancient 
Persia, flourish in g in the third century of the Christian era. 
Look at the representations of the spacious three or four storied 
buildings with arched roofs provided with dormer windows as 
depicted in the bas reliefs. Last of all look at the pose of the 
Yakahinis standing under a tree grasping a branch of jt, a pose 
that has undergone little or no change after the lapse of twenty 
two centuries. If you look at all these conventions and 
examine the stones dressed and carved with utmost nicety 
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you cannot tmlesj obKaaed by piejudlce with your mental 
viBion hopele«ily blurred call the architecture of thh period 
as the first awakening of Lithic art and impulse. 

Having established the ancient heredity and tradidont of 
the architecture of Bharhut let lu see \i it has any specia! 
message to deliver. 

The Bharhut stupa presents some architectural and sculp¬ 
tural elements which are not so impure as those noticed at 
Gandhara where the debased Corinthian capital with the 
modillon cornice has been employed so largely as architectural 
features both in composition and in the decoratiDn of bas reliefs. 
Here we find the purest Indian type that supplied aichtlech- 
tonic models for many centuries ; its spirit has filtered down to 
the present day in our ardsde representations. As the diverse 
species of plants and animals scattered with lavished prodi¬ 
gality over land and tea can be shown as derived from a few 
proto Species, so the post ChHstian and mediaeval types found 
in our sculptuiei might he traced back to their original or 
nearly original types if we study carefully the scuipturca of 
Bharhut. 

On measuring the dimensions of the component parts of 
the body of ahnoBt all the important figures of Bharhut [ have 
found them to lean more towards the Saptatala type than * 
towards the Shadatala as at Gandhara, the figures of which 
have a clear leaning towards the latter which ia not the Indo- 
Ariyan standard as appears from the foUnwing texts of 
Shukratiid 

Dasatala Krltayuge Tretayim Navataliki 
Astat^a dwaparetu saptatala kalom smrid. 

This pure Indo-Ariyan standard of measurement has been 
sedulously followed by the sculptors from the earliest dawn of 
sculptural history down to the medjflcval times. 

Having considered so for re- the purest types Bharhut 
furnished to the latter aichitectilral devdopinent, it may be 
argued what is there in the simple ajchiteciure of Bharhut that 
may capture one^s imagination? Before f reply to this question 
10 
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[ atiQuld remind you that we aie discussing about a mebioTial 
type of architecture and not a civil or a domestic one and as 
belonging to the memorial class of architecture what is more 
beautiful than the domical stupa resting on a high plinth bathed 
in 4un<light and standing out clear and distinct against the deep 
azure of the Indian sky ? It rec^utros no stretch of imagination 
to Conjure up strange fancies to think of a stupa standing on a 
landscape clothed in green where the flowers of every hue 
enamel the meadow in veriegaled dnb, J shall never forget 
the pleasant memory of a summer evening when 1 revelled in 
an (ncotnmunjcable liimiry of thought standing by the side of a 
stupa still cherishing the dying sun beams struggling with the 
twilight, my thoughts being broken at intervals by the bleating 
nf sheep and lowing of cattle returning from their pastures 
after the receding rays of the sun were gradually withdrawn 
like a transparent veil of light. I have very briefly referred to 
the Buddhist railing or palisade encircling the central tumulus 
enshrining the relics of Buddha or Buddhist saints. Whatever 
origin such as the Persian or the MitKraie^ may be attributed 
to the conception of this idea, it was. at least In this form. 

I a peculiarity of Buddhist structure the like of which we never 
I come across in the ecdeBlaatlcah funeral, or memorial architect 
Ij nire of any age or clime. General Maisui has erroneously 
inferred from the existence of 360 croaa bars of the SancKl 
stupa railing that this was reminiscent of the ‘‘subdivision of 
the circling year and as such of elemental worship clearly. 

The railing surrounding the stupa h symbolical of Sangha 
I or the order of brotherhood whose blood was the cement of 
I the Buddhist Church its cross bars resernbUng the votaries knit 
together in golden ties. These are accordingly carved with 
bas relip'fs with human interests so the architecture of the stupa 
is full of deep purpose and as such it occupies a prominent 
place in devotional or memorial architecture of the symbolical ^ 
type. The ernsa bars are technically called sucKi, or needle. '| 
n term that has found a very appropriate application in this / 
enclosure, its purpose being knitting together. 
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] have likened the cross bars to the Buddhist friKTS and 
laymen and any one who haa gone through the Buddhist 
literature will aee how anxious was the Ejilightened for ^bringing 
about a solidarity of feeling, some sort of kbiahip in the monastic 
order which was destined to work out wonders in every sphere 
of activity spiritual, ethical and worldly. This anxiety of the 
Enlightened as evinced in his last advice to Ananda for the 
upkeep and maintenance of the order ts nicely described in the 
sixth chapter or sutta of Mahipari Nirvana Sutra. The railing 
accordingly seeme to me a lithic representation of the idea of 
Sangha^ a healthy democratic ideals the slow moving but ulti¬ 
mately irreBistable power of which has now come to stay after 
the lapse of go many centuries. This ideal helped in the 
leaguing together of a vast Buddhist confederacy and stimu¬ 
lated the best efforts of the country in various direcliotia. We 
accordingly find both the Sramanas and the upasakas, both 
males and females vying with one another in making gift* for 
the stupa of the mil mg’ for* we find at Bharhut, dhe pifbra or 
the sthambas or *^'ThBbo3” in Pall, the cross bars or the Suchi 
inscribed with the names of donors i we find in one pillar the 
inscription recording the gift of Uhipalita. the preacher, in 
another part of the lay brother Buddharaksbita "Bhadanfa 
BuddhaTo^^^shtta su Sofupndanoso danom gift of the lay 

brother Buddharakshita of Satapadana" * in one pillar we come 
across the short notice of the gift or the iraoodanam of the 
Reverend Corakkshata, in another that of Chapadevai wife of 
Revati Mitra ’*Vediwa CepddeLTaya Revatimita Bhcrrfj/dpo 

pathomo pai>odanajTi/‘* 

That the Buddhist stupa with its adjuncts is symbolical in 
character will be evident from the consideration of the number 
|of cross bars. The triple raw of such bars icprescnting the 
lEuddhist iritis never departed from in any railing discovered 
■uptill now* This idea is kept in view in providing three cross 
bars or ftrchJtraves for the tor ana by which the railing it pierced. 
TTe torana to which the railing or enclosure it attached is 
emblematic of the enlightened towering above all in solitary 
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|lgrM(fetir yet drawing the mennben of the brotherhood closer 
logethei and also showing as it were the way to Dharaia 
represented by the sttipa, 

J may be permitted to remark incidentally in this ccmnec- 
ncxn that the idea of the triad be it Buddhist or Brahminical in 
Its ^ginal conception is found conventionalised in the temple 
architecture of the medieval timea, particuladly in those 
temples which show marks more ot lees of Buddhist or Jain 
influence. From a very careful study of this feature extending 
over a period of twelve years 1 have found the “tTiyatha'*, the 
three pilastered representations in the Brahminical temple, of 
>Bore, Ottssa and Kaahmere, [ may go so far as to say that 
in these temples of Orissa which do not show any Buddhist 
future, 1 have never come across any triyaUia representation, 
ihey are usually of the Pancharatha, saptaiatha or even of the 
navaratha t>-pe. It should be borne in mind here that the 
temples found at Benares and some such places form excep. 
bons to this general rule di^overed by me. the reason obviously 
being ascribed to their being heterogeneous character, 

Hie idea of obedience without which no system or polity, 
can exist for a single second Is engraved on all the cross bars 
and pillar* of the railing with their independence kept intact, 
individual character distinctly marked out, but collected 
together for one common purpose and culminating in the 
torans exacting discipline or self-restraint as it were from tbem. 
Thia negation of the self, arising out of the relation subsisting 
between the shosio the Aviao and the dyasmon or flhonte 
laid down in MohnparfniriJana Sutra should not be mistaken 
for subjugation, a debased amalgam the dishonest currency 
of which has hampered the introduction of the pure 
metal ; nor is it the conformity to the wishes of the tyrant 
seeking to stamp forcibly the mark of the conqueror's seal on 
every mind ; it is in the words of Ruskin that "to which Polity 
owes its stability, Ufe its happiness. Faith iu acceptance. 
Crearion its continuance" ; by the exercise of thia self-restraint 
the angularities of the separate integers forming the aggregate 
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pr the Sanglm are TOUnded off. and it u ratifying to think that 
the crow-bars have invariably being designed of lenticular or 
elliptical crow section without any salience or angularity 
perhaps in keeping with the chaaiening effect of discipline so 
rigidly enforced by the Sangria invested with an authori^ of 
the whole over the part, an idea which Dr, Martineau in the 
chapter on Idto-paychological ethics has described as essentially 
Hegelian in character. 

I have remarked that the railing with pillars is covered 
With bas reliefs and decorative devices which according to 
Bonie critics of Art constitute over decorated ugliness. These 
decorations breathe the spirit of sacrifice without which nothing 
noble can be attained as says the acriptuie. It secures for us 
immortality T'j/agenaioa OftirHatvo tndnoshtih. This principle of 
sacrifice should be borne in mind before we condemn Indian 
architecture as characterised by over decorated ugliness. This 
misunderstanding of Indian architecture is the outcome of 
adopting western methods of criticism to eastern sentimenta and 
habits. The remarks of Foucher while lecturing on the eastern 
gate of Sanchi Stupa at the Musee Cuimet are very apposite and 
clearly indicate the actual state of affairs. While speaking on 
the reproduction of the monumental gate of the Sanchi Stupa 
covered with bas relief he says that it "caiiiiot nahimlly have 
any claim to speak to our European eyes, or to awaken in our 
minds the remembiajice of any traditional legend, fiut dien let 
us bring before it any native of India ; he will lemain as 
puzzled, and if he is candid, as silent as we. do not. however, 
hastily conclude from this that these sculptures have never had 
any meaning for any one because today, their compatriots 
themselves no longer understand anything about them." 
The poles are hardly wider asunder, or more diatnatricaJly 
opposed than the canons of art crHicism obtaining in the East 
and the Wwt : for a correct understanding of the genius of the 
Indian architecture these insuperable bam of the western 
method must needs be removed. 

The abundance of decoration in this case is an indea of 
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the abundance oF entbusiaam prompted by a rebgjoua impul:$et 
a piou$ deaire to obtain their ^'francKLaep thcLr citizenship, their 
inheritance In His Etema] kingdom." EpigriimmaticaUy 
expreated by an nld Indian Law giver oindafe dhniuern 

quoted by Raghimandan in his oux 

old Indian architecture howevei humble it may be, is invariably 
stamped with an indelible impreas of the spirit of sacrifice an 
offering up of one# best, what one prized mo^t. What 1 prize 
most may not be indispensably necessary and may not have a 
Universal significance in deciding on a relative qviestionp but the 
spirit prompting me to give my best has no doubt an 
applicability and importance which are universal in character. 
This like the Absolute Temperature in Thermodynamics, or the 
Absolute physical units of lengthy time and mass may be taken 
as the absolute standard of art measurement^ or of art critici#m 
from the ethical atandpoint. I would prefer the socalltd over- 
decorated Ugliness to the baldness of a wall indicative of 
meannOBs and want of cathoUcity of heart. It is therefore from 
this consideration only that it may be appropriately remarked 
that "not a single stroke of the chisel is in vain." 

On going through chapters on the Kxila Sila or the Minor 
Details of Mere Mortality in Brahmajala Sutta and other treaties 
one would naturally expect the representation in the bas 
reliefs to breathe a spirit of pesslniism mingled with the 
contempt of human joy and passioni and an Intolerance of 
human frailty in consonance with the principle of dult^/ta or 
misery pervading oilr existence, the Ahhighata or annihilation 
of which tfl its summum bonum. The architecture of the stupa 
is accordingly paradoxical but the paradox is a hrilUant truism. 
If we look at the baa reliefs we are sure to meet in one 
medallion the noble kindly brow bright with deep thoughtful 
eyes showing an unruffled composure i in the other knitted 
brow with dim careworn eyes indicative of anxiety and shorn 
of that ghatening tight which characterises the genial flow of 
humour ; in one we come across a humourous scene of a 
procession led by monkey musicians playing wind instruments 
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and beating tom toma, FolJowed by an elephant mounted by 
MVeral monkeys, m the other we find the solemn scene of the 
worship of the Bodhi tree by the Magas ; on one pillar we find 
Chulakoka Devata the comrade of yakaha Wiudha in keeping 
Watch over the devaJoka, in the classical tribhanga form 
already conventionalised bedecked with jewels and ornaments, 
and grasping the branch of a tree, oii the other is depicted the 
hunting scene in a hill forest where a running stream has 
also been represented ; so we see that life in all its phases 
with its joys, tiuaery and Frailties has been fully represented/ 
without any attempt at toning it down by showing its brighter 
aspects largely, ft seems a great anomally to see the artistic 
representation of life represented to the last dregs of Reality 
tpiitc different from what it is from the standpmnt of Suddhist 
Philosophy the impermanence of every condition physical or 
p^chologicai, the absence of any permanent principle, any 
entity, as adambrated m Potthapada sutta, 

^JTiatever be the Buddhist philosophical doctrine about the 
emptiness of existence or an existentia fluxa it was never kept 
in view in the artistic or architectural representations of life 
which had a definite purpose to serve fraught with deep 
meaning having a spiritual and ethical wgnificance quite 
distinct, therefore, from the artistic standpoint of Nietzsche, 
the apostle of the superman according to whom the world as a 
whole having an artistic value is a moral and without a goal 
m purpose. The various scenes depicted in the panels and 
medallions representing interesting phases of activity and 
struggles of life do not impress and amuse us in the same way 
as a drop of water swarming with micro organism does to a 
Brcleriologifit, Here alt the scenes of activity are pervaded by 
a sense of earnestness, striving after reaching an ideal and are |/ 
wholly bereft of the comic effect which according to^' 
Schopenhaur is inherent in all life acrivitles. however great and 
earnest they may be. by reason of their emanating from a 
source which has been described by him as '‘the epKemeral 
mocJc rKistcnce.” 
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We «re not ki Plato's den when we aje iti fche presence of 
these baa reliefs ^ otir tDinda float ia a lutmtious atmosphere 
saturated with highly intenHe spintuality [ we then live in a 
warm atmoapheie of spiritual emotion rather than in the chill 
regiems of undulated abstractions. When we steer otlr craft 
from the eddies and current of subtle pKilosophicd doctrineB 
into more placid reaches of these baa reliefs representing stories 
some of which delighted the whole wodd^a childhood we are 
enkindled by a sympathetic touch of nature which makes the 
whale world kin. Verily the dead stones are instinct with life. 
To quote the words of the Regius^ professor of Divinity in 
the Cambridge Sermoru while describing the living creed of 
Christians these stones have a mighty "voice for the weary and 
heavy-ladenp for the weak and the illiterate, for the DUtceste 
and the lost, for the sick and the dying.'" 


HYMN 

LOVE EVERY LIVING THING. 

(THNE FltANC^ONIA AnOENT AM> MoDEJW.) 

Love every living thing, 

And take no life in vain : 

But by your acts protect the weak 
And spare aU creatures pain. 


This great example learr^ 

All Biiddha^s children true ; 

To love alt forms of life around 
And cruelty eschew » 





Bom 1666 Died 1926. 

Most Reverend Krif^asaran Maha Sihavira, 
itie founder and president, Bengal Buddhist Association. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

THE MAHA BODHr SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN^ 
HOPEFUL SIGNS. 

The Anaganka Dharmapala la now m London. There is 
hope tliat he will start work tfi London on the Weaak 
fulJmoon day, the 2^70th anniversary of the Maha Pariribbana. 
which falls on the month of May. Arrangements are being 
made to get a commodious house in London on a lease. 
House tent has gone np, and what is moat extraordinary is 
that along with the rent a premium has to be paid which 
Bometimea come to a very high figure. The annual rent say 
is £300 and the premium will be £400. However the 
Anagarika Dharmapala hopes lo get a house on reasonable 
rates without paying the premium. 

Buddhists should not forget that London is the most ex¬ 
pensive place in the world. It ts also the place where 
thousands of students from di:ffercnt parts of Asia are to be 
found, who have come to gain knowledge in Arts ar!id sciences. 
Many are Buddhists from Ceylon, Burma. Sam. Japan, etc. 
Two or three thousandB studerrts from India are scattered in 
the different cities of Great Britain. They have no place to 
meet to increase their faith in their ancestral religions. If the 
Anagarika succeeds in getting a commodiotis house for 
Buddhist work arrangements Will be made to have a Library 
of Buddhist and Hindu Books^ as well as Gonfucian and 
Moslem. It will be a common meeting ground for all Asiatic 
students. It will be necessary to establish a printing prws 
pretty soon. 

The Anagarika DKarmapala is getting from his paternal 
estate £71 monthly and Mrs. Maiy Foster has promised to 
donate rnonlhJy £6L The furnishing of the house will cost at 
least £500. and to run the establishment the annual cost would 
come lo about £150 The distribution of tracts explaining the 
fundamentals of the Buddha Dharma is of course necessaiy'^ 
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and die purchasing of hook# on Buddhism in EngliBh and 
Sinhaleae, Bengali, Hindi, Tamil and Urdu will cost a good 
Bum. We Want di£;t our friends in Behar^ United Provinces 
and Bengal will forward to the Anagarlka care of MessrSr 
Brownjohn and Howard Ltd., “9/12, Baainghall Stieeh London 
E.C, 2, books on Hindu pKiloBophy and the Purstnaa either in 
Bengali cr Hindis and books on Jainiam also may be sent. 

The houte rent per annum wiU come to £400 includiog 
government tax, and the leaae is for eight The cost 

□f the establishment's maintenance per annum £150. The 
house ahould be decently fmmshed to receive visitors. Tlsis 
is London and not Asia. Everything should be kept in 
immaculate cDadiHon< and our Lord the Buddha tau^t that 
cleanliness is of primaty importance. For the first dm* after 
the conquest of Asiatic countries by the British an attempt is 
to be made fco give the Dhamma to the Bridsh people. The 
Anagarika Dharmapala has enough er^ricnce to do the right 
thing to win the good Will of Englishmen and English women. 
The missionary ignoramuseB have have been cheating the ignor- 
anl Christians of England since l&lfl by misTepreaentatloti that 
Buddhists arc heathens and worshippers of stocks and stone. 
The Opportunity has come to Buddhists tq show their love to 
their ancestral religion of Truth and Righteousness. 
Materiahsm is rampant now jn Ekigland, the theologians have 
noifilng to offer except the tinsel of religion, and the Arabian 
able which consist of folklore myths of Chaldea, Babylonia. 
Persia, and Egypt. Science is on the side of Buddhism, and 
Truth as well. 

Hitherto Asiatics came to England to learn and now for the 
first time a bom Buddhist of the original Buddhist Church aged 
in the study of the hifther psychology of the Dhamma and in 
the doing of good deeds ib going to show what leal Buddhism 
is to the eTilightened people of England. Buddhists who love 
the English people sliould send their eotitfibutions to Revd. 
Anagiuika Dharmapala. NE^tional Bank of India. 26 Bishops- 
gate, London E.C. Remember the Buddha vacana "Sahha 
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dwam Dhanfinra da^am jinad/ Xh* greatest and the conquer¬ 
ing gift is the gif: of the Dhamma, 

* * • # ♦ 

The German Maha Bodhi Soqetv. 

A Gejtnark Maha Bodhi Society has been established in 
Munich^ Neubiberg^ whose Secretary ig the indefadgablc 
Buddhist Upasaka, Mr. Oskar Schloas the well known book 
publisher. He is making tremendous aacrihcea for the sake 
of the Dhamma in spending almost his Income in the publica¬ 
tion of Buddhisl hteratiu'e in German for free di^tnWdon 
throughout Germany^ He publiabes a monthly called ' 'Der 
Pfad ' which is the monthly organ of the German Maha Bodhi 
Society and the other is called "Zeitachrift fur Buddhismua/' 
Mr. Oskar Schloss Bays *'since a couple of months the people 
lake a great interest in Buddhism in Germany. Lately we 
have had many well known persons giving lectures on 
Buddhism, and a great number of Buddhist Books too have 
come out. In the last four weeks alone over 20 German 
Buddhist bcK>ks have been published. En Berlin a new 
Buddhist Society has been established and monthly lectures 
are held, and there have been established a neW Buddhist 
society in Rhineland, and J am glad to say that E am coirea- 
ponding with both leaders of these two new societies, and it is 
my wish to bring all the Buddhist societies in Germany 
together. Our Society is progressing/' Wealthy Buddhists of 
Japanp Chitia, Burma, Siam and Ceylon have a great duty to 
perform to their Brothers in Germany and England. The 
missionary propaganda by the Christians in Buddhist and 
Hindu countries will not be continued for more than half 
century. No more will the Buddhists be camouhaged by the 
sheep doctrine of ChristlBnity* The missionary trader will no 
more swindle the Buddhists. We must now wake up from our 
long sleep. The scientific world are conning to understand 
the psychological doctrine of the Buddha Dharma. Buddhists 
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of Afla send help to the BuddhiaU of Germany and get the 
merits of good karma. Dhamma danam agga danam jinati. 
The addrese of Mr. Oskar Schloss—Verlag, Neubiherg. 
Germany, Europe. 

***** 

MAHA BODHJ TEMPLE PROBLEM 
Report of the Special CoAflvtrrrEE Adopted. 

The All-India Congresa Gimmittce next conaidered the 
i eport made by Mr. Rajendra Prasad as Secretary of the Budh 
Gaya Committee. He made a lucid statement of the conclu¬ 
sion a^ived at by the Committee. It is the opinion of the 
Committee that the Budh Gaya temple was built, owned and 
maintained by Indian Buddbiats aa far as 13th century A, D. 
when a Hindu Sadhu who had founded the existing Hindu 
monastery came in poseesaion of it. There was evidence to 
show that repairs had all along been undertaken by the 
Euddhista of India. Nepal, Burma and Ceylon, two saplings of 
anctent Bodhi tree came to be planted in two separate places, 
Hindus worshipping at one place and Buddhists at the other! 
The records showed that the Hindu Mohunt was anxious only 
about the freedom of the Hindus to worship in the place they 
had consecrated. No claim was made by Hindu MobunU of 
ownenhip although the position was different now, The 
Hindu Mohunt enjoyed a Zemindary fetching an annual re¬ 
venue of three lakhs and his fear was that surrender of 
poBsession of the temple might affect hia ownership of the 
Zemindaty. although the Buddhists disowned any claim to the 
Zemindary. Offerings at the temple itself amounted only to 
R*. 2,000. The Budh Gaya Temple was the only temple in 
which all sections of Hindu including the untouchable, 
worshipped freely. Even Non-Hitidu, had access. Qmaider- 
m* *11 the circumstances the special committee recommended 
that the control and management of the temple be vested in 
a committee of ten. of whom five shall be Hindus and five dial] 
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be Buddhutts of Jndii.. Nepal. Burnia and Ceylon, It befog pm- 
vided that of five Hinduo one shall be the Mohunt and one 
^all be a Hindu Miniaier of the Government of Bihar and 
Una^. The object in including the Minister was to enable 
the Government to look after their interest, and avoid inter¬ 
national con^Iicadons as worshipper* of the temple came from 
Japan and China in regiud to the worship, the cottunittee re- 
commend that aJi practices repugnant to the feelings of both 
Hindus and Buddhiata should be eliminated. 

Sai^u Sachchidanand Saraswati who represented the Maha 
Bodhi Society, pleaded for the entire control being vested in 
a committ* entirely composed of Buddhists. He maintained 
diat non-Buddh.sts had no moral right to have any control 
over a Buddliut alintie, 

Maung Tok Kyi, Burmese M.L.A., and Member. A.hCC 
con^tulated the Committee on its lucid and fair report and 
moved the amendment that the management be vested in the 
co^ittee of ten persons, whether Buddhist, nr non-Buddhist, 
bu^o be elected by Buddhist, only of Burma. Ceylon, Nepal 
and India. 

Mt: Prakasham moved an amendment for a committee of 
W ^ndns and five Buddhist, representing the different 

spools of Buddhist thought. He objected to the inclusion of 
tht Mmiffter, 

Mr. Shanmufcham Chetty moved on behalf of the Maha- 
bodhi society wfmse repreaenlarive was no, a member of the 

en t that the management be vested in ^ committee 
entirely composed of Buddhists, 

Mr, Rajendraprosad explained the Committee's recom- 
^ndanon Mowed the line of least resistance. The Buddha 

Budl^r" esteemed by the Hindu, a, hy the 

ddhists and the total exclusion of Hindus would lead to 

ntensive agitarion and he himself would lead it, At present 
the Mohunt was opposed to the recommendations of the Cbm 

We eoeld be d™. « d,. ^ ^ 
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commitlee was accepted tKere were some prospects of giving 
effect to it. 

Mr. Prakashain withdrew hiB amendment and the amend¬ 
ment of Mr; Shanmnkhan Chfttty and Mr. Mating Tok Kyi 
were put to the vote and lost* 

Tlie recommendatLon of the conimittee was adopted. 
This terminated the business before the AUdndia Committee 
\%4iich was then dissolved.—Jfen^a/ee* March 9* 1926. 

***** 

Budh Gaya SEm.EMEisrT. 

The Budha Gaya Committee's repart adopted by the Al]^ 
India Gmgress Committee will be deemed fair. As has at 
present been approved^ the control of the Budha Gaya Temple 
is to be vested in a Committee of five Hindus and five BuddhbtB- 
includlng the Hindu Minister for the lime being with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa and the Mohunt of Budha Gaya. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad quite rightly pointed out in the course 
of the debate that whatever the origin of the Temple, there 
WQ 3 no doubt that Hindus held it as sacred es the Buddhists. 
Hence+ the "^'via media" Found will be taken to be the most 
aadsfactory aoludon of a dispute which has engaged attention 
for some time. There U little room now for grievance ta be 
nourished either on the Buddhist or on the Hindu aide. It is 
thus to be hoped that the controversy has finally been brought 
to an end.—/ffndus(an Times, (Delhi), March, 9. 

Bue^sts' Demand for Justice and Truth, 

At a fairly representative gathering of the Nepalese 
Buddhists of the laity and the clergy at the Shree Dharma- 
rajika Chaitya Vihara, Calcutta on Sunday^ the 7th irutAnt, it 
was unanimously decided to demand full management of the 
Buddhist temple at Buddha Gayai The Sangha repudiates the 
Committee report recommending joint control, the Vishnu 
avatara or sectarian Hindu claim, and the beef- 
eating allegation. They point out that the Buddhist 
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templcfl of AvaJcJdteivara worskipped an Narayana by the 
Hindus is under Buddhist management and freedom of worship 
is diowed to all, also tKat the temple of Pashupatinath Worship¬ 
ped from centuries bach as Bodhfsaltwa Trailokya-vashanhara 
and formerly m Buddhist hands. Was wrested from the 
Buddhists hy the Hindus. So the Buddhist, demand only 
justice ^d truth from the entiie Hindu community by asking 
for a full Buddhist management of the Temple They re¬ 
pudiate the Buddha Gaya Nepali Mahant*, claim that hi, pre- 
^cessor, were owning the Temple for 1500 or even 500 year, 
^^have historical evidence to prove that the Nepalese 
Budc&ists had been to the Buddhist Temple 500 yearn ago and 
had been living there.— Forward. February H. 1926. 


South Indian Bl^sdnists Protest Against CtiNCRESS Report 


Madraa. March, 0, 
Buddhist, of Madras wa, held at 
the Buddhist Hall to protert against the recommendations 
of the Committee appointed by the Alldndia Cbngres, Cbm- 
mittee regarding the Buddha Gaya Shrine, 

Piofeteor Lahshmi Narasu, the aairman in the course of 
his speech, said that the shrine from early centurie# had been 
in possession of the Buddhist monks and during the invasiorr 
of the Mussalmans it fell into the hand, of the Hindu, who 
transformed the image of Buddha into a Hindu idol. The 
Hindu', contention that it wa, a Vaishnava deity wa, a myth 
mveni^ by them. They had no right to claim it as their own 
TTie Secretary of the South Indian Buddhist Association 
and other apeaker, expreaaed the hope that the management 
and contio] of the temple would be entrurted to a committee 
composed wholly of Buddhists, Remlution, were pawed to this 

fk "iifr authorised to communicate it to 

tfte rtIJ-India Congre,, Committee.^cn^flJee, March 10 


The Burma Puntic Demand Buddhist Control, 

On the 9th March Mr. Manilal Kothari addrewed a Urge 
meeting attended by Hindus, Muslim, anri Burmans, with Mr 
L kyafeyatn. the well-known Burmese leader, aa Chairman. 
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CJiHJiman ixi the course of a JengtKy speech dealing 
with the different important aspects of the political and ton- 
atructivc aedvidta in India^ advised the Indians in Burma to 
help those activities with funds whenever needed. 

He dwell at length on the stipreme need and utility of 
fndo-Burman unity^ Burma was naturally commerciallyp poli¬ 
tically and rejigiouaty connected with India and mint remain 
so* He knew th-al the general feeling oF the Burmans as re¬ 
presented by their leaders, was against separation from India. 
He eamesdy appealed ta the Indians in Burma to co-operate 
with their Burman brethren in their struggle for liberty. 

Speaking about the Bodh Gaya Temple he said that the 
temple was Buddhist and must be restored to the Buddhists. 

Thf, Buddha Gaya Prosle_m, 

Mr. P, A. Nag rites!—'"It la a matter of great rogret that 
the site which is hallowed by the attainment of Buddhahood of 
Sakya Muni should te still in the possession and care of a 
private individual of the Saiva faith- To a Buddhist the Bodhi 
Tree is the most sacred thing in the world. The whole locality 
IB sacred lo the Buddhist in the same way as Jerusaiem to the 
Christian and Mecca to the Musalman. The whole Buddhifit 
church should be up and doing. TTiey should move heaven 
and earth to recover the place from the hands ol the Mahanth/’ 
—^mrita Bazar PflfnV. Peb. 20, i926. 

* • • # • 

Buddha Sculptures in Afghanistan-. 

Dr. Dubrieul, a research scholar in archeological aubjects. 
recently undertook research work in Afghanistan on behalf of 
the French Archwological Mission. He has returned with a 
number of interesting photographs and many specimenj of 
interest. 

Some Buddha sculptures were among the doctor^a dis- 
coverie*, and from these he deduces that there were 
liVojahippers of Buddha even in these parts many centuries ago. 
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A number of coins were aUo secured by tbe doctor, but un^ 
tortunntely hii rtay m the country had to be cut sbort by the 
Tk- unrest He ssys onJy a day n/ter bfs arrival 
at Rabid the southern frontier rebels got very near to KabuJ 
and had it not ^en for the timely arrival of two aeroplanes 
auppbed by Ae Bntisb India military authorities then the capital 
wauJd have been besieged. 

JTie com* wbicb the doctor secured Included one Btruck at 
Kandahar when the country formed a part of Persia in the fifth 
cen^y ^d pother whtcb wa* coined in India by Aleiandcr 
the Creal.W/fnstrated rfme* o/ fndit. 

* 

Theosophists Sput over the "New Messiah." 

Mr ^fuis Hare. wKo is a member of the National 

^ciety in England, gave the 
the Views of the objectors. 

1 Iv”;. vrho are described as apostle* " 

«nd*?hi' to p to a higher astral plane, 

and then they get credulous people to believe what they say. 

"The Star w the East." 

"The Mming of this Messiah has been organised by the 
^er of the Star in the East. Many of us objected to the 
Idea of this Messiah, end we said ao- 

We Were told by the leaders of ihe Theosopliical Society 
many, many time* that the Order of the Star had no tonnec* 
tion With the society. Yet, although it has no official cqn- 
neepon, it haa been fowd upon ua by Mm. Besant, Lead 
featcr, ^ndale, Wedg^vood and all the officers r>f the 
llie<^phical Society* 

In addition, the UberaJ Catholic Church baa been forced 
uu the society in a similar Way. 

Now a new religion, so-called, has been formulated in 
half a do3;en wntences, which ia practically the religion of the 
i-iber^l C&lhoLc Oiurcb. 

I General Council haa adopted this reliaion 

and affiliated the society to it. Protests have been made and 
a large number or members have resigned, but all to no effect. 

"Fow(£d on to the Scxhety." 

This Messiah and the new religion Imve been forced on 
to the society by the leadem pretending to have knowledge 
Which we have tint got and tbrongb the Esoteric Section, 

U 
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people who are pied£;ed to believe everyttimg tiiat Mo. Bezant 
telle them. 

'"Out of the nearly 5,000 oiembera id Ed^larid f eatimate 
that there le one-third who do not accept her vieWB on these 
subjects. People have been driven out of the aociety for 
years because of these things. Only in the last few weeks 
two women lecturers have Teslgned. 

The ^’Messiah's*' Salary. 

''Kriahnamurti is a very nice boy, weU meanings but all 
that he has been taught for the past 10 years has sunk into 
bis mind while he has been away from his own country, given 
a salary of hundreds a year, until now there is nothing left 
for him to do but to pretend to be p Messiah. 

“We are told that he h going to teach a new religion. 
That new religionH as a matter of fact, was already drafted 
before his coming, and it is practically the creed of the Liberal 
Catholic Church— DatJ^ Si^e^ch, Januaiy 12, 1926. 

* * * * • 

BUDDfiA ANNtVERSARY. 

Mr. Sadhii Sarani Secretary, District Hindu Sabha,. 
Gorakhpur, write* i — 

Kusbinagar (Kasin) in district Gorakhpur is the place 
where Lord Buddha attained Hi a Nirvana^ But this place waB 
neglected in Brahmanical and modern times and it was a huge 
waste land covered with soil and debTia+ when in 1887, it was 
cleared up by the Aichmological Department and thm the 
temple containing a big size statue of the Lord (in several 
pieces), the Nirvana stupa and the relics of the monaaterieB 
round them were again eiq^osed to view. The pieces were 
later on joined, but all these remained unknown and uncared 
for cTcepl by the few experts for 36 yearn more, dll sn 1924, 
anniversary celebrations and holding of a fair were planned. 
The plan was successful in the first year. TTie celebmtiotis 
Were taken part in by a large number of people from the 
vicinity. Congress and Hindu Sabha meetings were held and 
the lair went on for about 15 days. TTiis. the second annual 
celrbratioti was planned to be on a grander scale. People 
from nutsidr the dusbict were also invited. In jeaponae to 
appeals made, the 5ub-Divisional Board of Deoria announced a 
holiday in its office and schools for one day. 

With these n usuries, the programme of the year com¬ 
menced on Bai^kh Purnamashi (May 8, 1925), the anniversary 
day* with a. long procession of an eight-metal beautiful idol of 
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imitation of the Buddhkt temple. The local 
tthikahu Chandramanii and 17 othei Bhilwhua from all part* ol , 
JncLia m their ydiow die*«e* ^ve a beautiful and impieesive 
touch to d* appearance. Speeches were delivered in the 
evening on the life and work of Lord Buddha. 

The fair was held and continued for a fortraght. On the 
whole the celebrations have teen a better aucceaa la^t year and 
a good deal of endiiLBiaam has been created about U, 

— Tribune,. Lahore. 


The Anagaacka Dhahmapala. 

As we go to press we are deeply concerned to hear that 
our revered founder and leader the Anagarika Dharmapala has 
once again fallen in London. It appears that hia illness 
iMk a serious turnp but we are much relieved^ to hear that 
he 14 now out of danger and le on his way to complete 
recovery.^ For the last few months he had a very strenuouB 
time having had to travel from place to place delivering lec¬ 
hes and writing articles on Budhi^m. During his short stay 
m Europe he haa not only being inatrumental in spreading and 
P^ptdfliMiTig the OhuTris Ainoiigot the people of Luropc but 
abo in orgatilaing Buddhist actividtifl in aeveral countries, He 
WM engaged in orgatiising The Maha Bodhi Society of Gteat 
Britain when he unfortunately fell iJI. We are gkd to read in 
L® D ,®! L wonderful impresdon he has created on 

the BriKah public. He -was cordially received wherever he 
went and ytsg listened to by thousands with great respect. 
Elsewhere is published an appreciation of The Anagarika by 
a certain writer in “The Spectator”. London. 

We sincerely trust that he will be soon restored to health 
and that he would be able to succeed in the noble work he 
has undertaken in England at great personal sacrifice. 


REVIEW 

ROVINGS THROUGH SOITTHERN CHINA. 

Har^ A. Frank has published a work under the above 
title, and the price of a copy is £l Is. to be had at T, Fisher 
Unwm. L^don. Under the heading "Musinga from a Holy 
Mountain Top me author writes without prejuclicc ^boiit iJie 
misatonary operations in China in a sarcastic vein^ and a few 
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quotations LKeTtfrom would give the readers an idea of the 
miEsionary probSem which confronts the outsider w'ho is in¬ 
terested in the dieBemination of the fiublime religion of the 
Tathsgata Buddha in Western lands. American miBsionaries 
are to be found tbioughout China by the thoUsandB. Hie 
Catholic misaianarieG are not so many^ but whenever and 
wherever they are found they are to be seen working quietly 
lor the glory of the Roman Church. The Protestant miasionary 
is a kind oF advance agent of cammercial houses who looks 
for materia! gain here on this earth. It is best to quote the 
author: 

*'The American who roams far and wide with the avowed 
intention of reporting on conditions there as fully as a rather 
generous space permits would be lacking in plain honesty, 
to Bay nothing of moral courage ^ if he parsed over in virtual 
Eitence the question of missions. There seems to be a 
general opinion m the United States that there are two or 
three hundred missionanes in little Isolated groups living a 
life of semi-martyrdom throughout China. Almost universal 
surprise greets the informatlan that there at least ten thousand 
Western miGSionaries {over 13000 or more according to the 
leteBt etatietics, Ed. M.B.) In that land, about 6500 qf them 
Protestants, more than 1300 Cathohes, and an unknown 
number of the Russian'Creek faiths besides a scattering of 
others who scarcely fit any pigeonhole. There is not a 
provmce, hardly a city, without foreign resident missionaries. 
If I am not mistaken a majority of the missionaries are 
American and a very large plurality of them are of the Ejiglish- 
speaking nations. It at least 90 per cent of the missionaries 
In China do not live in greater bcidily and materia] comfOTt 
than those same Individuals could have had if they had re¬ 
mained at home» whether ag ''evangelists^^ or in any other 
capacity, then I will eat the rest of the chapter withoirt salt 
or dressing. The overwhelming majority of foreigners, 
particularly of Americans* "in mission work*' in China, live 
in what is a palace among the dwellings of those they are 
seeking to benefit and a mansion alongside the simple cottage 
they would have probafaly occupied at home, or compared 
to the dwellings of a great many contrihutcirs to foreign 
missiona. Instead of adapting themselves to the land they 
hope to **evangelize," or at least adapting its architectiire to 
some of the simpler forms of dwellings in which they could 
still live in comparative comfort yet Inconfspicuoiisly, the 
nuBsfonaries ''in the field" and the hoards at home alike 
seem to vie with each other and their rivals in building up 
enoimovij establishmeirts, often out of all keeping with the 
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impunity in wKicIi they are «Jt«ated,^great three-stoty 
foreign houses with every modern convenience and many of 
^e limunes. j^mtdy bertp than the wealthiest merchant or 
e le m^giBtratt iji tKelr district ca^i afiord ut vast loomy 
compounds eompared to which the Chinese round about are 
living forty deep. It is not uncomnnin lo find a mj^ionary 
coupJe rattling around in a big two-stoiy foreign house within 
a large compound^ when they couM easily rent pan of their 
over-generous accommodation to Europeans only too anxious 
lor the opportunity, and thereby get some of the money 
they must wm from the pious at home Ly stories of their 
suJJenngs m ^e field. Twenty-eight pages of the XX1\' 
^oWem to the dJacusslon of the missionary 

The imMionary business is a flourishing trade. Each 
seel vie* with the other in ending out batches of missionaries 
to distant lands ^d the missionary of one sect does not like 
to lose face m ^na by showing that his sect is poor com- 
pared to that of the nvaJ. So th« ntJsslonari^B are m a 
whirtuig niHETTy go round of excitement and luxury. It is a 
commercial combine Mpitalfsed by the millionaires of eon- 
fiictmg «cta in the Umted States. The whole thing is an 
aboiE^able fraud, ^e missionary is the advance agent of 
the rich ^mmemial houses both in England and the United 
States. T^e French have no core for the Catholic faith at 
home but die French Government know very well that the 
Cathohe 13 a poliheal asset. He is the consul, trade 

agent, twhbcai spy, all combined together. In his own 
coimtiy fie ^ a nincompoop, hut m distant Anam. 

wT 

‘*18 expenses of muddle- 

of Mola^ A*’T’'"" principles 

ot Mosaic Arabian Semitic theology may be better anani in 

Sirorthem '^^‘ f^ple^at homr^Ergood 

of biloJifi of the illuminating power 

f . 1 , science which has done so 

d^ ^s^^nit P«gieM of European civilisation. Ejeetri- 

'^‘‘’nage. plumbing, radio activity etc am 
he Wesamgs of scientific, dvilirdtion which Eumpeans owe m 

the y^S'L’iid’md?^ ‘i? ^PivemiSes at home 

me youths and maidens are taught how to live decent!v but 

tma^rXX S t ThTedL n? 

SetThich ‘t ““^L^ vanquidied in the con- 

met Which William Jennmgs Bryan had with the Evolurienjsts. 
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U Is a pily that there are ho sehsible rneh who khow some 
thing of modern science in the nusBloDaiy Boards in bath 
England and the United States. 

The Genesis myths are out of date in America among the 
scicndhcally educated. The theological incubators where the 
missionary egig» are hatched produce feebleminded men 
and women who are iust the kind oF people needed to make 
men of weak mtellecl fit snbjecta for the lunatic asylum. The 
feeble minded Folk when they go to heaven what a shout 
they Would make with their Amens ar^d Hallelujahs. It is a 
kind oF celestial Billingsgate that we should witness if we go 
there on a kind oF roving cemmUaion* 

The muddy waterf oF the liver Jordan are taken over to 
China to compete with the waters of the Hoango Ho and the 
Yangtaekiang^ and the Semitic thsology of Arabia to compete 
With the practical ethics of Confucius 1 

II the missionaries are sent to convert thh brigands of 
C3iicagOt New York, San Francisco and other places in the 
United States, the latter would make $hoTt shrift of the 
precioufl Hvcb of the misBionades^ The missionary humbugs 
ought to be exposed and the China Educational Conference 
passed the following Resolution i 

schools and educational agencies established by 
foreigners should report to the Government for registration, 
and everything pertaining to Bchooh should be brought into 
harmony \vith national and provincial regulations before they 
are permitted to register/* 

"All teachers employed in foreign schools must come under 
the control of an inspector appointed by the local magistrate^ 
and have the qualificatioiis required by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. Foreign schools must collect lees in accordance with the 
scale set up by the ministry^ and must not exceed that qf other 
private schoolsp in the seme district. Pupils graduaixd from an 
unregistered school shall not be considered on an equality with 
the graduates of the national schools when seeking government 
preferment. Schools not permitted to register by the Govern¬ 
ment shall be closed after a ceitain time. Foreigners shall 
not uae their schools for the propagtalion of religion- Students 
in the foreign echoob shall take care to observe ah the 
f«tivak, propneFeSn and manners determined for the regtJa- 
tion of national schools. All Foreign educational agendes 
shall, within a fired time, bn taken over by the nation^ and 
alter the Foregoing shall have become law no foreig^r shall 
be permitted to establish educational agencies in China/' p. 594. 

Supposing Chmese Confucians establish a Foreign iVIiasio- 
Elaiy' Board and send Chinese missionaiies to America to 
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convert die cWiirM of Amoncan people to the leliaioii of 
the great polihcal Reformer, what would the Aineticim 
paren^ tay > Supposing Moslem missionaries go to the 
Unitod States to preach the principles of Arabian monotheism 
to the grown ups what will the Oiristian missions do? Will 
they talce acbon? 

The misnon^es of each sect vie with each other in 
enouncing the dogmas of other sects, and the money wasted 

Q tmild to me eame God so many chtimhea kad better be 
spent in binJding lecfinical inslitutos for the dissenunation of 
economic science. 

J^us did not wish that hia disciples should go to the 
^amanan people as he consider^ other races too contemptible 
to heir his word. When he said that pearls should not be thrown 
Iwforc swjjie and dogs he referred to the non jews. When 
the Woman of Canaan be^ed Jesus to help her the reply that 
^us gave IS an expression of his contempt to other races. 
Me said mat the food of the children should not be given to 
the dogs! Dogmatic fanaticism could not proceed further. 

P the utter irreligimisness ©F the people of 

Iceland. Fiance. Germany, the United States we have to 

country. The theologian is at 

The ^ r “ political machine in 

the state. The Bishop of England is paid £I0.C00 a year, and 

yet he says that the money is not enough to meet his ordinarv 
cepeijsee. ' 
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Suvarna Chaitya Rlfa of Namo Buddha mouiUnm. ffl miJta from Katmandu. Nepal, said 
to contain the reiica of the Bodhiaattn who sacrificed hia life to a tiRreas. 




THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anaoariiu H. Dkarmapala 

^’ 8i-=» f ninwnn. WNFT[ ^rfij '•wtbt 

vmnf ^ qfcji irirvfN i 

Co ife, O and wander forth for the gaiu of the 

many, for the welfare of the many, in compasauoit for the world, 
far the good, for the gain, for the welfare of god» and mett. 
Proclaim, O Bhihkhits, the Doctrine gloriotu, preach ye a life 
of hohnoas, perfect and pure.’* — MaHavacca, VinaYA PrTAKA. 


Vel, XXXIV 1 JUNE, ^ 5 ^ - 

A C 1926 


THE DIADEM 

Tkou who dost yearn the diadem to wear 

That crowned the brow of Him, the Blessed One. 

Inset with Virtue s seven priceless fcem* 

That fmi outshbe the radiance of the sun : 

Know thou that not hy Devas was bestowed 
The coronet that Him the Buddha named. 

Nor yet by loftiest gods, for all of these 

Before Him bowed and Him thdr Lord proclaimed \ 

But He Himself that royal crown prepared. 

The glcaminft gold, the sparkling jewels all. 

Severe and long the task. He knew, yet naught 
His zeal might quench. His fortitude appal. 

Truth was Hts gold, refined in Love's pure flame 
Till dross of self was lost and clear it shone t 
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The rock of ECnse-dcsire He crushed^ that He 

Virtue's hiighi gems might free from worthstone. 

So must thou toil the gold and jewels rate, 

Thai lie within. From druse of earth to free : 

Hb Law shall guide thee in thy holy task. 

His blest example shall thy pattern be. 

Labouring thus, the day shall surely come 
When, purified and perfect in all good. 

Thpu, as thy Lord, shalt place upon thy brow 
The crown supreme, eteriLal Bllddha-hood. 

A. R, Zorn 


MY IMPRESSIONS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

After twenty two years f am visitint Europe and Amenca. 
Jt WM «Jue to the suggeation of my friend Mr. C. T. Strauss 
that 1 made up my mtml to revisit the United States especially 
to see the patroness of the Maha Bodhi Society. Mrs, Maty 
Foster. On the ^th of October i tvent on board the N. L. D. 
Steamer Muenchen at Southampton bound for New York. The 
cabm allotted to me had no other Eut myself, and the Chief 
Steward promised to have my meals sent into my room. The 
room has a bed. a chair, a sma]] table and an almirah besides 
the washbasin. The room steward very attentive and 

especial vegetarian dishes were . prepared for my use. The 
Doctor was very kind and looked after me with solicitude, so 
was the chief Steward, who made arrangements for me to 
deliver a lecture on boatd, The steamer is like a commodious 
hotel with all the comfort? thereof, The sitting room was 
beautifully furnished with costly furniture, and during the 
voyage I was confined to my room, and came out only on the 
day that I was to deliver the lecture. Only first class passen^ 
gers were allowed in the hall We arrived in New York on the 
I Jill after nine days Journey, add the immigrant officers came 
on board to examine the passengers. E was the last to be 
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examined and the man asked me whetheT I had any creden¬ 
tials from the Church authorities. 1 had not any, and the man 
did not care to examine the pasa port signed hy the CDlonial 
Secretary of Ceylon, saying I don t care for the passport. ] want 
your credentials from the Church authorities. As I did not 
think of visiting the United States this time 1 did not want to 
have a passport from the High Priest. Dn previous occasions 
1 invariably carried my credentials signed by the High Priest, 
but not this time. At last the man inquired how much money 
[ had with me, and without speaking a word ! showed the 
Bank draft that was with me. That settled the matter* and 
1 was allowed to land. 1 felt glad that he has showed so 
much keenest in recognizing the Buddhist church authorities. 
There is hope For Buddhism 1 thought in the United States. 

To meet me Mrs. Eleanor Curtis with her son had come 
to the jetty and there were Mr. Kira and two other Sinhalese 
with an Indian friend. Mrs. Curba had arranged for me a room 
in a hotel across the river, and the next day t waa taken to 
Mr* Kira’s Ceylon India Inn at 140, west 49th street^ New York. 
Mr- Kira ig a Kandyan Buddhist who had come over to the 
United States about eleven years ago* He has married a young 
German lady and has two young daugFters who are in school. 
TTiere are several Sinhalese from the Kandyan province who 
die doing work in theatres and have mamed American girls. 
Bengalees from various parts of Bengal are studying in various 
universities and making themselves useful. Several of them 
have merned American girls and have children. The Immi¬ 
grant Law is a hindrance for the Indian student to come over 
to America and prosecute their fltudies. Every native American 
is the XU or daughter of an immigrant that had come to the 
United States, before the Immigration Law into force. 

There are a hundred million Americans, and yet the objection 
is raised only against the Asiatics. This Is not just and fair- 
China, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam and 1 believe jap&n do not 
object to any alien coming into the country and settling down. 
European adventurers have been the enrse of Asiatic countries 
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since the I 61 I 1 century* Pirate^i HoDligans, Buccanem, 
filibuiteriftg fldvemurera of Spam, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Elngland* Scotland, France have aU-. ioined in 
plundering and devastating the countries where they had set 
their feet on. Ceylon snlfeTed mo^t from the Portuguese and 
Dutch pirates, and China from the Elnghsh. The Portuguese 
pirates who visited Japan opened the way to the black jroBed 
padreg who did much mischief in trying to bring the country 
tinder the papal rule* but the eagle eyes of Japanese statesmen 
found out the egg of conspiracy that was being hatched by the 
ccclesiaatjcal scoundrels and they w^e detected and punished. 
They in the garb of the apintual teacher conspired against the 
sovereign ol the land and wished to biing the country under 
the rule of the Christian King. Ceylon too suffered from the 
scoundrcKsm of the padres and that once sacred land to-day is 
the land of Fnropean settlers and South Indian adventurous 
natives. Africa was robbed of her black children hy the slave 
dealers of England, who went there and captured the merit 
women and children and had them .brought on board the slave 
ship which was named Jeaus and taken to America to be sold 
as slaves to the blood thirsty planters in Virginia and other 
staler. The free children of Africa were sold to the whites 
and branded as slaves* The history of the American slave 
trade should be read to understand the barbaric inhunnaiiity of 
the blood-thirsty demons who went out from the shores of 
England to capture the innocent helpless natives of Africa. 
Christianity is the religion of the slave and tKe priest is the 
slave master^ and the slnvea are the miserable sinners who 
kneel and pray to a Cod who wi|] not listen to their prayers 
and yet they pray because they do not know anything better. 
When will the millions of miserable sinners get their freedom 
from the tyranny of the padres who keep the millions in abject 
fear and superstition. When people become habituated to 
take alcoholic drinks or opium or ganja no argument will 
convince them of the evil effects of the poison on their body. 
So it IS with relipon as well witb ihe superstitions to which the 
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people arc accustomed from tKeir youth. Association with the 
kind of men who are addicted to narcotics is equally bad as 
with dognutists who believe in a creating Lord. 
The dogmatist n a terrible fanatic, and the history of religion 
shows rhat it is the fanatics and theologians that are responsible 
for the crimes committed in the name of God. Arabian 
monotheism is responsible for the many cruelties perpetrated 
by its votaries> since the time of Moses, and Chnstians are 
psychologised Arabians who carry out the iiuunctions of the 
Arabian Cod Jehovah. 

The evolution of Cod from the water spirit i» an interesting 
study for the scientific analyst of monotheistic religions. The 
creator was at the beginning an androgynous being, and had 
undergone variations in accordance with the law of natural 
selection. The androgynous being who created male and 
female is diflerenl from the deity who created man from mud 
and the woman from the man's rib. The vegetation god of 
Adam is different from the deluge god. and the meat eating 
god is different from the vegetation god. The post deluge god 
IS a Chaldean deity, and the God of Bethel is a Canaanite moon 
god. The god of Bethel awoke from his sleep 400 years later 
under the n^me of Jehovah (Genesis, 15.13). who had hia 
habitation on the mount of Horeh. Exodus (3: 1). 

At New York 1 stayed two days and there I met several 
friends, one of whom was Prof. R, Hume of the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York. He is the translator of 
the Upanishads into English, and at present lecturer of Oriental 
religions. His pupils are being trained as misaionariee to be 
sent to China. India. Japan, and Africa. He has about ten 
pupils who study the Buddha doctrine as they have to defeat 
the Buddhists when they go as missionaries to Buddhist lands. 
He had lunch widi me at the Ceylon-India Restaurant and in 
the evening he kindly accompanied me to the New York 
Cenbal Station where [ boarded the train for Chicago, The 
palatial buildings used as Central stations are w'onderful 
structures the like of which are not to be seen in Asia. 
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chansx within the last 23 years, America is the land of 
mechanical wondets, and the man who does not see America 
has no idea of the inventive geniin? nf the developed brain. 

It was in 1902-3 that I travelled ail over the United States 
in visiting the induBtrial educational centres to see what the 
American educationists were doing for the young generation 
of Americans, They know the value of education^ and 
millionaires give handsomely to found educational ingtitntions 
for the welfare of both boys and girls. America has advanced 
by leaps and bounds because of the intense desire of the people 
to reap the b1e:S3ing;$ of education. Amon^ the Asiatic races 
Japan alone saw the necessity of scientific education for the 
improvement of the nation and the great Emperor TeniiO Meiji 
sent a commission of experienced state#men to investigate into 
the educational methods adopted both in America and Europe. 
The Commission returned and repKiited of what they had sceUt 
and the Emperor then issued the great educational edict which 
gave japan a foundation to build the superstrucittre of progressp 
and to the gracious Emperor posterity is grateful. In 1906 
occurred the great catastrophe which devastated the greater 
portion of San Frartcisco by fire subsequent to the earthquake. 
In 1924 occurred the great eaTthqueke in Tokio which destroyed 
the best portions of the great cit>' as well as the seaport of 
Yokohama. The Americans of San Francisco began to rebuild 
ihfTiT city and in a few years a grcAter and more beautiful citv 
sprnru? up on the foundations of the old city- And the old city 
that 1 had seen in 1903 was not there, a new city has incarnated 
by the energy of the citizens of the city of the Golden Gate, 
Chicago also has changed, and bi when 1 attended the 

Parliament of Religions at the invitation of Dr. John Henry 
Barrows^ ChairnLan of the Committee, 1 said '"the joys of 
heaven are to be found ifi Chicago," at the cloning scene of the 
Congress of ReligionSr In IB96 I revisited the great city nt the 
request of my lamented friend the late Dr. Paul Caren? and the 
late Mr. Edouard Hcgeler of La Salle. Again f visited the 
great C.ty in when ! Spent abotit two months in visiting 
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tlie tduc^lionaJ insritudojn /ounJe<l by the senwous 

l^T^efacEions of the great citiieo* of the wealthy city. In 1903 
there were horae drawn carriage, and tramcar,, and the auto 
car had not come to displace the horse car. In 1925 November 
at Oucago J saw motor cars by the thousands. Perhap, in ail 
Chicago the number of autocar, must be over a hundred- 
housarid, What mechanical science ha, done for the conveni- 
pee man can be seen i„ the United States where yOn see 
forty storied buddings and electric lifts, or elevato,^ a, they are 

^“"n^th^^l ^ Americans, going up and down like our old 

andt Z by Jehovah, said "going 

_o and fro ,n the earth and from walking up and down in it.” 

York h^- *^2! Building in New 

>ork which IS my amries high, and the elevator, fake one 
rninutc to go to tKe top. 

I waTl"'; “ twenty-four hours ride. 

met by the Secretary of the Karma and Reincarnation 
Legion whose President is Dr. Weller Van Hook. In the 
ram when 1 took my seat at the Central Station ir. Now York 
f met a gentleman who at fli.i «l^ht became my friend and 

talk about religions. 1 told him the story of the three lew's 
converts to Chnstianity. They were travelling on thn tmin* 
.nd thev came to know each other that they were Hebrew,, 
^nd rncntiry each one told that he wa, a Oin'srian They 

had left fiidaistn. and thev ,nld weH, you see, in th«e dav. 
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God himself. Read the story of Job, chapters one aod two awd 
you will find how devedy SaLan tempted Jehovah to do hia 
bidding, Omniacient God fell into the trap, and old Job had 
to suffer* It is an old Chaldean folklore story which the Jews 
annexed into their book. Christiana are fed up with the 
folklore stoiies of Arabia. Chaldea, AwyTia, Egypt. Babylon. 
PeraiaT Canaan, and they only know of Arabian heroes who are 
best examples,, Sarah* Rachel* Lot^s daughters, Ruth* 
Delilah, E^ah etc. are the heroine a of Christian people. Think 
of the mother-indaw of Ruth, who suggests to her daughter in¬ 
law that she should go and uncover the feet of Boa^ when he 
lay dovm to sleep, and she did what she was told. It ia an 
obscene story unfit to be read by young women. Ruth was a 
Moabites^* and fioaz paid money and purchased her and their 
issue was Jesse, and Jesse begat David. David kiDed, Uriah 
and got his wife Bathsheha who was a Hittite woman* and 
the issue was Solomon, and Solomon was a veteran polygamist. 
Jesus is «ald to be of the Judah stock, but with Jes^e whose 
grand-mother was Ruth, can it be said that Jesus belonged to 
the Judah tribe? Abraham was a Chaldean : his son Fasac 
mnrried a Mesopotamian woman. Rebckah, and Jacob married 
a Syrian woman and her sister* Jehovah promised Abraham 
to do great things to his progeny, but he forgot all about it 
and for four hundred years allowed the Egyptians to dhtreat the 
Hebrews Gen. 15+ 13. In Egypt the sons of Jacob married 
Egyptian women and the descendants of Jacob practically 
became half Egyptians during their reaidence in that country. 
Moseses mother was his father*s sister. (Exodus fi Chap. 20). 
1 told him several Jatakas and he enjoyed the moral thereof 
immensely. Certain people behave fike jackals. The story of 
Jambuka tKe jackal who at first was willing to eat the remnants 
of the hunted victim left by the Uon later on. getting fat. 
became proud, and told the lion that he too wishes to hunt 
elephants like him. The lion said to the jackaJ that it is not 
in the nature of things that a jackal should think of killing 
elephants, but the Jackal was obdurate. The fellow thought 
2 
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that he too like the JJon has four legs, and he too can roar, 
but that the lion was simply Jealous of him. EvcntuaHy the 
Jackal persuaded the lion to accede to hi& request, which was 
that the lion should vacate his den for the jackal on the day 
that an elephant would approach the place. The jackal seeing 
an elephant browsing dose by came running and told the lion 
that an elephant k coming, whereupon the lion left the den and 
the jfldcal occupied it. Seeing the elephant close to the den. 
the jackal adopted the attitude of the lion waking up. and 
looking on the four sides with his feet pressed to the ground, 
he makes the roar and leap* at the Mon. The jackal too got 
up. looked towards the east and west and gave the jackal's roar 
and leaped on to the tack of the elephant, but the jackal 
missing the back fell at the foot of the elephant, who seeing 
the fallen jackal raked hi# foot and trampled on him. and the 
lion seeing the dead bodv of the jackal said that hi# death wa# 
due to his vanity and foolishness. 

The next day 1 fell ill on the train and my Mend was 
^ attention. He made me lie down and nursed me. 
t ft train was a coloured clergyman, pastor of a 
^ Baptist Church for the coloured people 

When 1 entered the train in New York 1 remembering the 
exhortation of our Lord Buddha diffused thought of love on the 
pasaengers traveUing thereon. Mv usual practice U to repeat 
the meffo #u(fo whether on the train or on a vehicle or when 
r enter the house of a stranger, or repeat in the brief form. 

tnav all beings be hapoy" scorrs of times. The coloured 
clerEyman 5s a frequent traveller From New York Xu CKjcaeo. 
and he wa* surprised when 1 told him that the motto he had 
adopted was first used bv the Swi#, patriots when thev wem 
under the yoke of the Austrians. The motto i* "All for one, 
an for all. He iqo became my friendr and when be 

found me lying ill he came and sat close to me. felt my pulse, 
and gave me a couple of pills to swallow saying that it will do 
me^ good. When the train was approaching the vicinity of 
Chicago ! fell better and sat up. Then my friend said ”1 am 
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an Oriental, and this gentleman is an African, and here we are 
caring for an Indian/' The good Samaritan was not a Ckristian 
or a Jew^ add here is a Jew and an African caring for an 
Indian^ The gentleman who was so kind to me is a weD-to-^do 
resident of Chicago. HU name is Mr. S. B, Komaiko of 175 
W. JaclLson Boulvard, Chicago. 111. U. S, A. Before religions 
were established Humanity exisied, and the best of them 
practise the plramitas and in course of time become a Buddha^ 
Humanity lives guided by the moral intuitions of pyerfecHotii 
and the best of them become in the future ages a Bodhisatva. 
and later on the Teacher of gods and men. When I arrived 
at Chicago Mr. Komaiko put me in a taxi cab and sent me 
along with the Secretary of the Karma and Rcincamatiou 
Legion, who took me to his residence* which belong? to the 
Legion. The whole night I suffered, and the Secretary was 
kindness personified* For three days I wos in his House, and 
during my stay in Chicago I spoke twice for the Karma and 
Reincamation Legion, whose chief officer is Dr. Weller Van 
Hook. He was the General Secretary of the Chicago 
TKeoaophical Society and did much for its welfare but now he 
ih making all efforts to spread a knowledge of the doctrine of 
Karma and Reincarnation among the American people. The 
Theosophical Society which was started in New York tn 
Nov. 1675 with the object of studying Egyptian magic and 
when its chief two officers met with Mr* Hurrychaiid 
ChintamoDp a follower of the late Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
they thought it wise to have the society affiliated with the Ary a 
Samaj. The Founders came to Bombay in 1879 and were 
received by their Indian friends and they established the 
Tlieosophjcal headquartera at Girgaum, Bombay. The 
Thcosophist was started by Madame Blavatsky in Sept. 1879* 

1 was then a boy of fifteen years* and yet t remember how in 
the year I87S when the late Mohottiwatte Gunananda Swami 
of the Kotahena Dipad uttama Vihara, spoke of the formation 
of the Theoanphica] Society in New York by an American 
gentleman and a RiLssian kdy, to disseminate Buddhism and 
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to aiiDW the errors of Chrierianity. ] feit as if the gods had 
come down to earth, and since that day Jove to the Theoso- 
phical Society sprang up in my heart. It increased when 1 
heard that the Founders had arrived in Bombay, and when I 
read the first number of the Theosophist with the review of 
Edwin Arnold s Light oj Asia. ] felt an unspeahabje delight, 
r was then attending the St. Thomas Collegiate school, and 
I remember going from school to get the copy of the Theo- 
sophist at the house of Mr. J, R. de Silva, who Lived in 
Korteboam Street, neat to St. Antony's Church. In November 
1863 [ read the Occult World by Sinnett, and made up my 
mind to join the T. S. and gain admission as a chela of the 
Master, and 1 wrote a letter to the “Unhiiown Adept" and 
sent the letter to Madame Blavatsky, then living at Adyar 
HeadQUartets of the T.S, A month or two before I read the 
article "Chelas and lay-Chelas" and 1 said to myself if these 
are the qualifications needed then f have them. 1 was then 
a meat eater, and curioualy an English publication on Cookery 
feu into my hands, and there the author had recommended 
a vegetarian diet, and when ! closed the book, it was with 

® vegetarian. Before the advent 
of Christians meat eating among the Buddhist Sinhalese was 
unknown. Then there was only Buddhism in the land. No 
butcher was there, and no liquor manufacturing was done in 
Ceylon, and no intoxicants were allowed under the Buddhist 
kmgs but with the advent of the Portuguese and Chitch things 
changed. Slowly in the toWns where the aliens Jived meat 
eating was tojemted. The native low caste converts began 
to slaughter the cow for meat, but it was m 1848 regular 
slaughtering Was established by the British. On feast days 
the Roman Catholics have bacchanalian orgies when they kill 
m gioimds adjoining the church yad hundreds of hogs 
and also a few cows. The Christian dviJization con¬ 
sist, at least in Ceybn in destruction of innocent life and 
in drrnkmg intoxicating liquor. Ceylon wa, known as the 
Jhammadtpa m the time of the Buddhist kings. Knox a 
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political prisons in Ceylon who spent thirteen years In the 
Kandyan provincea has written that if you talce a Sinhalese 
villager who is engaged in his field and wash off hU mud 
he Is fit to rule a hingdom. So full of courtesy and polite 
the Sinhalese were iti the days of their independence, With 
the advent of an unaryan, destructive, pagan^ aensiialiatlc 
niBlerialistJC civilizadon, Ceylon, the home of the Dhamma, 
has become a veritable hell with drinking booths, and butcher 
stalls. Ah what a loss to humanity that Ceylon has become 
so E E 

When the founders of the Tbeosophical Society arrived 
in Ceylon in May 1880 they found an unalloyed Buddhism, 
and both the founders declared themselves the folio wets of 
the Lord Buddha. Then Theosophy had not begun to pro¬ 
claim the principles of monotheism. It was announced that 
the founders had come to sit at the feet of the great Buddhist 
and Hindu teachers and learn the anaent lore. Soon after 
they foimd that the ihteIHgentsia were quite materialistic and 
had no idea of the ancient Teachings of the Aryan RishLs. 
Colonel Olcott soon found that he has work to do in Ceylon 
and he convened a meeting of the principal Bhikkhus of the 
island, and presented a scheme for the education of Buddhi&t 
children under Buddhist auspice^ The Bhihthua readily 
accepted the submitted scheme, and the educational move¬ 
ment began a year after i Colonel Olcott taking up his 
[eBidencc in Galle^ 

In January 1684 when Col. Olcott arrived in Colombo, 
1 went to see him at the Buddhist Theoaophical Society head¬ 
quarters, 54 Maliban Street and then he said that my letter 
had been received, and that he would have me initiated at 
a general meeting which was to be held within a few days, 
I Was then 19 years old and on the day of my initiation 1 
was asked to pay Rs. 10 as [rutiadDn fee, and t had not the 
money with me^ but fortunately for me my grandfather was 
the president of the Colombo Theosopbica] Society, and from 
him who was present at the meeting, I got the money which 
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secretary. The content, of Sinne«', 
Occdt Wotfd gave me an rtislEiit mto the nature of the 
tfe that I wa^ to lead henceforth, but to a Buddhist it k 
^thmg new I had been preparing myself from my 

boyhood to lead the higher Bmhmacharl Kfe, [ had always 

the WectH We. and they believe that the time for attain- 
mg Arhaiship rs past. But the Word of the Lord Buddha 
.* there recorded in the Mabs Pari Nirvana «rl™ of the 

hiUhus who have foiEotten the Adhigama path. So lone 
rf Bhitkhus who strictly foUow the perfer^ 

w<».id „« drrd. »w i. d., u^n n. Budl. 

■ "uZT d HP"-*-- “'*k H. h.d SL. 

“r'."''" ■^- - 

nf A ^sino thsuana to attain to the hciehta 

'!! “ ‘■'"P die holy p.ij, Je.d. 

Td,?. v"*" Bleed 0„e deel.,^1 d..t ooly 

'" *“ ■“ K-*™. »» hoKoe. be lo^j. 


the nuhejucal sayings 


SECTION OF PENTADS. 
Chaffer IXj On the Elder. 


(I) Bad and good qualities fa). 

Brethren, endowed with fiv^ rki^ u ■ 

unpleasant. dUagreeable and d* ^ ^ becomes 

PP»K..ed h, .he c.™dde;ner^r'";r:h.V^^^^ 
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He la attached to the luatfuh he offenda agamat the hateful^ 
he becDmea sMipifted m that which leads ta infatuation, he 
becomes enraged at what arouses anger and he l^ecoines 
intoxicated with that which intoldcates. Brethren, an elder 
endowed with these five things becomes unpleasant and so 
forth. 

Brethren, endowed with five things an elder becomes 

pleasantp agreeable and respectful unto and is cultrvated by 
the co-resident holy onea* With what five } 

fTTie converse of the above*] 

(2) Bad and good qualiiies (h)^ 

Brethren, endowed with five things an elder becomes 

unpleasant and so forth. What Jrve^ 

He is not passionless, he is not without hate, he ts not 
without infatuation, he is h 3 rpocrUjc:aI and he is malicious. 

Verily* brethren, an elder endowed with the&e five things 
becomes unpleasant and so forth. 

Brethren, endowed with five things an elder becomes 

pleasant and so forth. What five? 

|The converse of the above,] 

(3) Bad and good qualities fc}^ 

Brethren, endowed with five things an elder becomes 

unpleasant and so forth. What five? 

He is deceitful, he mutters (for the salte: of he is a 

fortune-teller, he is a juggler and he covets great gain. 

Verily I brethren* endowed with these five things an elder 
becomes unpleasant etc. Brethren* endowed with five things 
an elder becomes pleasant and so forth. With what five? 

[The converse of the above.] 

(4) Bad and good ifiialfh'es (d)^ 

This discourse deals with : 

Absence of faith, absence of conicicntiouBness, absence 
of fear of sin^ slothfulness and absence of wisdom and their 
opposites, and the rest is same as tn previoua discourses. 
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(5) Bad tind good quatUie* (a}. 

Tliia discourse deaJs with ; 

An eider who is not indulgent as regards sights, sounds, 
Buiells, savours and contacts, and their opposites as above, 

( 6 ) Logical AnalytCM.* 

An elder has attained Tnastery tn analysis of meanings 
(in extension), of reasonSf of meanings (in intension) and of 
intellect (to which things knowable by the foregoing processes 
are presented). ^XHiatsoever various duties towards co-iesident 
ones there be, he is skilled therein, diligent and endowed 
with genlous in all kinds of means and ways as to what should 
be done and caused to be done. 

(7) Good Quaff (res. 

An elder is of virtuous conduct, dwells with the restraint 
that is binding on a recluse, is endowed with the practice of 
right behavtour, sees the danger of venial faults and having 
taken the precepts he observes them, much learned and well- 
versed in the scriptures, he remembers them. Whatsoever 
doctrines are lovely in beginning. lovely in progress and lovely 
in consummation, both in the spirit and in the letter and 
declare the pure and holy life which is fulfilled in its entirety 
he has learnt, by rale wdl-bom in mind and constantly 
pmerised such doctrines, pondered over and seen them with 
the dear eye of insight, he is of pleasant conversation and 
gMd address, is endowed with polite speedi well enunciated 
With a clear throat and making dear the meaning, without 
effort but easily and comfortably he lakes pleasure in the four 
JhatuiM. which are dependent upon clear consciousness and 
which result in happiness in this world, and by eliminating the 
asaous he dowdls in this life itself having attained that eman¬ 
cipation of heart, which is free from and the fruition of 

insight, having fully realised (the same} with clear vision. 


* Poial;* of CiontTuverpy, p, 177—3fl2. 
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Verily* bretliren, an cider endowed with these five qualities 
becomes pleasant, agreeable and reape ctRll unto and is 
cultivated by the co-rnates in the holy life* 

(8) Bad and good qualities. 

Brethren^ an elder endowed with five things* follows the 
ill of the people, the unhappiness of the multitude, the hami 
of the many and the ill and pain of gods and menp With 
what five? 

An elder is of long-standing and hai long since become a 
monk, he is known among the laity and the monks as one 
renowned and having a large entourage, he is one who gets 
robes, alms food, dwellings and requisites for the feeble and 
the sick^ learned well stored in mind and has learnt by rate ; 

whatsoever doctrinea am lovely in the beginning,. ... 

and in the end, both in the spirit and in the letter, and declare 
the pure and holy life which is Fulfilled in its entirely, he has 
well learnt by mle, well borne in mind and constantly practised 
such doctrines, pondered over and seen tltem with the clear eye 
of insight, he is of false views and wrongly seeing. Having 
turned the people away from the stxid pmetise, he sets them 
up in the evil practise ^ {thinking) that the elder is one of 
long-stiinding they fall into imitation what they see 

in him ; (thinking) that the elder is known among the 
bity and the monks as one renowned and having a large 
entourage they fall into imitation of what they see in him ; 
(thinking) that the elder is one who gets mhea. etc., they fall 
into imitation of what they see io him | and (thinking) that the 
elder is wdl-versed, well-stored in mind and has learnt by rate 
they fall into imitation of what they tee in Kim, Verily, 
brethren, an older endowed with these five qualities follows 
the in of the people and so forth. 

Brethren, an elder endowed with five things followa the 
good of the people, the happinesB of the multitude, the well 
being of the many and the good and the happiness of gods 
jind men, 

3 
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An eld«r iE of Jong Binding and iia. long ,b,co become a 

insight : he ie of right view* and right seeing. Having turned 
the people away from (he bad pradiae he seta them op in the 
good practi«r; (thinking) that (he eider is one of long-.tanding 
«d long Euice become a monk they fall into imitation of what 
hey see m him: (thinking) that the elder is known among the 

ol Ik TT ^ and having a large en- 

(thinkmg) that the elder is one who gets robes etc, and that 
Ac elder m well-vemed. well-stored in mennwy and has learned 
by *ey Wl into imitation of what they see in him. 

follow**!^' endowed with these five qualiHes 

follows the good of the people and so forth. 

(9) Decline oj a Brother (a). 

;« to decline of a brother 

in the traming. Wliat five ? 

Taking pleasure in (worldly) activity, delighring in debate 
gi^ip. alng^hness, fondness of society and he does not 
conaider aa wdh 411 emandpated keart. 

ik *7**™”’ "O these five things, which lead to 

the decline of a brother in the training. Likewise there are the 
hve opposites of the above, 

(10) Deeltne o/ a brother (b). 

■ *™''' ^'^thren. Jead to the decline of a brother 

m the training. What five? 

™. Tr j"' * '“™*" i" i* b<w .nd h.. 

h> do uid U .ccompIMiod io bcude,. ab,„dm, „Hwd. 

» tb. bn, ,b..e d,., v..* ^ ^ 

tr Hilling'., 

Then again brethren, a brother in traJning spend, the day 
m .nsngnifi^t domgs. abandon, «iUtude and doe, not pursue 
^inward «Jm of mind. This i, the second thing and so 
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TIim again^ brethren^ A brother in D-aining dwelU in the 
society of laymoo and monks in aasoctation with the unsuitable, 
abandons solitudep and pursuea not the inward calm ot mind. 
This 10 the third thinir and to forth. 

Then again« brethren, a brother in training enters the 
village too early and retume late in the day^ abandons solitude 
and pursues not the inward calm of mind. This ia the fourth 
thing and bo forth. 

Yet again, brethren^ wbatsoever talk la austere and suit¬ 
able to the getting free of the heart to wit: talfca relating to 
contentment in httle, satisfactionp seclusion, aloofnesa from 
association, putting forth effort, virtue, concentration* insight, 
emancipation and the knowledge of emancipation, a brethren 
in training does not take pleasure and shares unwillingly and 
with difficulty in such talk, Thia, hrcthreir, ia the fifth thing 
and BO forth. 

Brethren, there are these five things which lead to the non¬ 
decline of a brother in the training. What five? 

I The converse of £he above.} 

{Chapter FX : On the Elder ends.) 

Chapter K ^ On Kakuwea. 

(1) fifessingi (a). 

There are, brethren, these five blecsinga. Wb&t five ? 

The Westing of faith, the blessing of virtue* the blessing 
of le^rningp the ble^ing of liberality and the blessing of 
wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five blessinga- 

(2) fljessfngs (b). 

There are these five blessings i—the biessing of virtue, 
the blesmng of concentration, the blesairig of wisdom* the 
blessing of emancipatinn and the blessing of the knowledge of 
emancipation, 
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(3) ManifeattAion o/ Atahatihip. 

A™i».rp.,rw.!rs!!r"' .1 

stupidity aftd infatuation one mantfeeta Arahant- 
sh.p havn^ r one 

A, h^Tk- ‘^*"8 conceited one manifests 

riafltl”' V “”® manifeata ArahantsJiip quite 

nuh^y. Venly btethren. there are these five way, of 
nianifeating Aj-aliatship.J 

{4) DwsiUng itt efl*e 

master"' 

carion^fT initial and sustained appli- 

_ on (of tnind) which ,s tom of solitude and full of supreme 
bl«s. having attained the first JhSna. abides therein. Owing to 

fo^)3T’“” application (and so 

and havine attained the second Jhana he abides therein, 

the transcening of rapture and passionles,ness he dwells 
indifferent (and so forth) and having attained the third Jhana he 
abides ^erein. Owing to the putting away of pleasure and 
pam and the previous passing away of Joy and grief, aloof alihe 
from pam and pleasure and with the purity of mindfulness bom 
o equanimity, he attains the fourth Jhina and abides therein 

Xls iL f dwells herein 

this life itself having attained that emancipation of heart, which 

fully realised (the same) with clear vision 
(5) Th& Immovable (a), 

^dowed With five things, brethren.'» brother ere long 
penetrates the immovab le.S With what five? 

Ar^.nsil.ir,.--' 

9 X^oppm., fwticiflhaH^wini Ar.Innuhip. 
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Herein, brethren« a brother has attained maiteJO^ in the 
analysis of meaning (in extension) of reasons, of meanings (In 
inteniriofi) and of intellect (to which thins? knowable by the 
foregoins processes are presented), and lastly be considers as 
with an emancii^aled heart. 

Verily, brethren, a brother endowed with these five quali¬ 
ties ere long penetrates the immovable. 

(6) The Immovable (b). 

Endowed witb five things » brethre n % a brother practising 
concentration by breathing ere long penetrates the immovable. 
With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother causes no injury. Lb free from 
care^ easy to support and well contented, with the requisites of 
life, he fafltfl and ia not gluttonous, be fa alert and practises 
watcbfubieas. be ia welbversed. of good rnemoty and well 
stored in mind, wbatsoever doctrinr-3 whicb are bvely in the 
beginning. lovely in the progress and lovely in the consumma¬ 
tion, both in the spirit and in the letter, declare the 
holy life which is fulfilled in Its entirety and its purity—be is 
well-versed in aneb doctrines, has memorised and learnt (hem 
by rate, pondered over and seen them with the clear eye 
of insight j and he coniidera as with an emancipated heart. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five qualities a 
brother who practises concentration by breathing ere long 
peneratea the immovable* 

(7) The immovable (c). 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a brother developing 
concentration by breathing ere long penetrates the immovable. 
With what five? 

Herein^ brethren, a brother causes no injury and so forth 
witb regard to the first three ; whatsoever talk 1? austere and 
suitable to the netting free of the heart to wit: talks relating to 
contentment in little, satisfaction, seclusion, aloofness from 
Bssociation, putting forth effort* virtue, eoncentralion, insight, 
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emancipation and the knowledge oF emancipation, lie doea not 
take pleaanre, and abaref unwiilingly and with difficulty in ancli 
Lalkj I and he considena as with pn emancipated heart. 

Verily, brethren, a brother endowed with these five quail- 
ties and developing concentratioii by breathing penetrates 
the immovable. 

(8) The Immovable (d). 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a brother continuously 
practising concentration by breathing ere long penetrates the 
immovable. ’With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother causes no injury! nnd is bee 
from care, is easy to support and Is well contented with the 
requisites of life s he fasts and is not gluttonouB ; he is alert 
and practises watchfulness ; he lives in the Forest with a solitary 
bed and chair ^ and he considers ai with an emancipated heart. 

Verily, brethren^ a brother endowed with these five quali¬ 
ties and continuously practising concentration by breathing ere 
long penetrates the immovable. 

(9) The Lion. 

Brethrert, the lion king of beasts at eventide Issues ficom 
his loir. Having come forth he shakes od sluggishness. 
Having so done he surveys the four directions. Then he roars 
thrice. Having so roared thrice he goes forth in search oF prey. 
He then gives a blow to an elephant, he deals the blow care- 
fnliyt without missing his aim he gives a blow to a bufialo, 
likewise to a bull, and to a tiger, he gives the bloW carefully 
and without missing his aim he gives p blow to the small 
animals, even to hare and cats, he gives the blow carefully 
and without missing his aim, what is the reason therefore? 
''In order that my well practised aim* * may not fail me !^‘ 

Verily p brethren^ the lion is a metaphor for the Tathagata, 
the Arahpnt^ the supremely Enlightened One. Indeed, 

tP. T* iMt ku miiAsVc a comma here. 

* ii a di£ciill word BuiklhaBhmlkB bcati dbout tKr bush. 

fiul ikfr eiEUilnii ia—I vesture to ikbik. 
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brethren,the Tathagata proclaima the Norm to the assembly— 
ihi* la Hb lion’s roar- The Tathagata proclaims the Norm to 
the brethren. He indeed proclaimB the Norm caiefoily and 
without mistake, likewise to the nuna, the lay disciples male 
and femaJe and to the many folks even to grasB carriers* and 
htmters^ He indeed, proclaima the Norm carefuUy and with¬ 
out mistake. What b the reason therefore? '^Brethrenn the 
Tathagata reveres and esteems the Norm/* 

( 10 ) Kakudha. 

On One occasion the Ebcalted One was sojourninf at 
Kosambif in the Ghoafta Park, At that time Kakudha, son of 
the KoliyanSt the attendant of the Venerable MahSmoggnliana 
had quite recently died and was reborn among the goda of 
mind-made bodies ; he was reborn with a personal of the size 
of two or three Magadha villages. Yet^ owing to his personal 
form there was no harm to himself or to others. Then, indeed* 
Kakudha, son of a deva came to where the Venerable Mahl- 
moggalllna was. Drawing r^ear he bowed to the Venerable 
Mahamoggallana ar^d stood at one side. Kaktidha, son of a 
deva, so standing said thus to the Venerable MahamOggalUna : 

There arose^ Bir, in the mind of Devadatta a vrish such as 
this: T shall look after the Order of the Brotherhood." together 
with the arising of this thought. Sir. his psychic powers 
vanbhed/ Kakudha, ton of a deva, taid- this, so saying he 
bowed to the Venerable MahamOEgallauab went round hiitl by 
the right and there itself diaappeared. Then the Venerable 
Mahsmoggallana came into the presence of the Exalted One. 
Drawing near he bowed to the Eialted One and took a seat 
at one ride. So seated at one Bide the Venerable Mahimoggah 
llna said thus to the Exalted One : 


•Amvi-tJUrs^Thfl CHrtiniMuy b lifctH. A^nm-- Vaf^aiTJ? be h»y 

—DWfsy- 

t bai [(Mted it lo bs 34) tsiilca fram Allriiab&d- 
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I Repeat the whole of the foregoing narrative,) 

Then ihe Exalted One said thus.! "Mog^gallSna^ have you 
grasped fully with your mind what wai bi the mind of Kakudha, 
eon of a deva : ‘whatsoever ICafcudha^ son of a deva aays all 
of it U even so and not olhetwise/' ? Lordp it is so, 1 have 
with my mind fully grasped the mind ol Katudha : " Whatso¬ 

ever Kakudha, son of a deva says, alt of it is even so and not 
otherwise." 

Moggalhna, remember this word^ Moggalkna^ remember 
ihia word I Now this foolish man makes appear his own self- 
There are Moggaliina these five teachers to be found existing 
in the world. What five> 

Herein, Moggallfina, a nertam teacher being of unclean 
behaviour prelcnd^ : '1 am of pure conduct* my character is 

excellent, very clean and ituBtained/ The diftciples also come 
to know: Indeed this venerable teacher being of unclean 
behaviour pretends: "1 am of pure conduct* my character ia 
excellent, very clean and unstained : if indeed we inform the 
iRjTiien they may not be pleased. When they may be dis¬ 
pleased hoW then shall we behave towartlg him? One 
esteems him indeed owing to robea+ ahnsfood. dwellings and 
requi^leg for the Sick and the feeble Whatsoever he shall 
himself do, he shall himself mpike it dear. Moggalllna. the 
dtaciples protect stich a teacher M regaidj^ conduct and 

such a teacher is protected by hjs disciples as regards good 
conduct- 

Likewise Moggalkna^ there is a teacher With Impure liveli¬ 
hood, of improper preaching* of wrongful exposition and of 
obscure knowledge land repeat the rest as given above with 
regard to them also.] 

Verily* Moggall^a there are these five teacherx to be found 
existing in the world. 

In soothe Maggallana. being m3f*elf of pure conduct 1 
acknowledge : am of pure conduct, my character is 

excellent^ very clean and unstained/ The disciples do not pro- 
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tect me as regards conduct p and I do not expect to be protected 
33 regards conduct by the dUciplea. Being myself of pure; 
liveliiioDd^ of proper preaching, of right eerposition and clear 
knowledge, I acknowledge t 'J am of pure liveliliood^ of pro¬ 
per preachings of right eiposilion and of clear knowledge and 
my livelihood etc * are estceUent and umstained. The disciples 
do not protect me as regards liveUhocMJ etc+, and t do not 
expect to be protected by the disciplea aa regarda them. 

Chapter X: On Kakudha ends. 

A. D. Jayasundare. 


THE BUDDHAGAYA TEMPLE REPORT 

Report of The Buddhagaya Temple by the Committee 
appointed by the All-Jndia Congress Committee and the Behar 
Provincial Hindu Maha Sabha is now before me. The Com¬ 
mittee has done useful work in preparing the Report- They 
have shown from document^ that the Hindus had never had 
to do anything in the way of repairs of the great Temple* 
and the evidence gathered h conyincing. The Tnonogniph on 
Btiddhagaya by the late Major General Cunningham is 
absolutely silent on the claima of the Mahants to the Temple. 
Since the time of the great Asoka inscriptiona found within 
the precinct? of the Temple show that the Temple had al¬ 
ways been under Bnddhiat contnoL If the Hindus did onv- 
thinu before the Moslem conquest of India, it Was to deslrov 
the Tree, hs Saaenka did. The late Mahant never entered 
ihe Shrine to are the Imape of the Buddhon and mv 

friend the late Rabii Nanda KishoTe Lai of Gaya told me 
that when he was a boy whenever he visited Bpdhfrava the 
lute Mahant Hem Natavan Cir warned him never to see the 
Image inside the Temple, and if he did over see it to have a 
stone flung at the Temple. This is the traditional wbv of 
showing hostility to Buddhist monuments by the foljnwets of 

4 
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SiVA. At Sarnath the Hindu viUagers shovir their enmity to 
the Stupii by throwing stones at the ruined ttionumenL The 
Followers of Vishnu who visit Bodhgaya to offer pitida to the 
departed never enter the sanctuary of the great Temple. The 
Mahant hae appointed low caste menials to look after the 
worship inside the Temple. The Report of the Committee b 
thoroughly convincing to show the public that the position of 
Buddhists is incontestably strong in that the Temple had never 
been converted into a place of Hindu worship. 

The panes Pandava images shown to the Hindus is all 
camouflage. The five Images showTi to the visitors as the 
Images oF the five Pandava brothers famous in the Maha 
^arata War are Buddhist images painted to conceal the 
identity^ but any one who knows something oF Buddhist 
iconography will see that they are Buddhist images of either 
the Buddha or the Bodhisatvas. 

The Report anneted to the Buddha gay a Temple Case by 
the late Mr* Beglar “was written in 1895, eleven years after 
he had submitted his oFflcial report to the Collector of Gaya, 
Tequesting the latter to lake charge of the Temple, and the 
Bungalow. Then no mention was made on the proprietorship 
of the Temple ^ and after eleven years the Mahant't men 
dragged Mr. Beglar to Gaya when the Cafte was going on 
in the Court of the Magistrate and made him write things 
which were drawn from Imagmation, 

Had not Mr, Grierson visited Buddhagaya in June !890 
the Temple would have remuined uncared by either the 
Mshant or Government. It was hia visit that caused all the 
in justice to the Buddhists. The High Gesurt Jud^a had no 
idea of the Worahip adopted by the Buddhists. Mr„ Maepheraon 
one of the fudges left the whole case in the hands of Justice 
Giinidas Banerjee who showed Kia ignorance in steting that 
the upper shrine of the Temple wag. nut sacred I To the 
Buddhists every foot of grOLind within the pneemet* is sacred 
rroTind — the Vajr&aana^ the Qoister* and to think that a 
Brahman judge could come to such an unwise conclusion wag 
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moat unfortunate. The Upper storey was the place for the 
Golden Image whkh had been removed to a place of safety 
when the Mosletna v^ere devastating ’ Bihar. In the Anoka 
to ran a at Sancht the sculpture therein shows that there were 
no images set up and what the Buddhists worshipped was the 
Symbol of the Three Gems. The worshippers who visit 
Dudhagaya belong to races who do not believe in the caste 
superstitions of Brahmanj. The Hindu Committee say that 
the Temple la esclusively Buddhist and yet they suggest the 
appoinlTnent of a Committee of &ve Hindus and five Buddhists 
and the Hindu Minister for the time being. 

Heretofore the Mahant had been the foe of Buddhists, and 
he had the help of certain local officials to support his spurious 
claims. The worship of the Image of the Buddha begun by 
the Mahant had been declared spurious by the High Court, 
For the protection of Buddhist pilgrims the pretent Mahant or 
his predecessors did nothing, and the Maha Bodhi Society had 
to fight for ten years to get the Maha Bodhi DharmasaU built 
for the use of pilgrims visiting the hallowed stte. The Burmese 
resthouBe which was biiik under the order of the King of Burma 
which was being used by the pilgrims, thanks to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna, was given over to the Mahant, and to-day 
that resthouse is not allowed to be used by Buddhist pilgrims. 
What would the Hindus do if the Mahant had a messque 
in his estate? What Vvould the Moslems do had Mecca been 
under the control of either Christians or Hindus? The Hindus 
joined the Moslems when the latter were fighting to uphold 
their rights at Mecca, The Government had departed from 
ihe path of justice when they handed over the inner control of 
ihc Xecnplc to the Saivite Mahaint. 

The argument is brought forward that Buddha is the ninth 
avatar and therefore the Hindus should have a abate ol the 
Temple. The ninth avatar is the avatar of Vishnu, not of Siva, 
and the Mahant as a Saivlte has nothing to do with the worship 
cf the avatar of Vishnu. 

The Committee has done a service to the Buddhists in 
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dedaiixig the MaKa BodhJ manda as a Buddhist place of wot 
vhip. The Buddhists should thaak sincerely for bringing 
hlstoTical evidences fcrwaid m favour of the Buddhists ; but 
the Coromittee exceeded the limits of faimeets and justice in 
suggesting the appointment of a Hindu and Buddhist Cotntnittce 
to manage the Tempic. The result of such a procedure would 
be that in course of time the Temple would cease to he Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindus would have it converted into a Vishnu-Saiva 
Temple. 

The Buddhists are extremely tolerant and in the history of 
Buddhism there is no evidence to show that they had been 
hostile to other religions. In Ceylon the Buddhist kings have 
helped even the ^‘tosleII 1 s to build their Mosques as we see in 
Kandy by giving them land free. In Burma the late King 
Mindoon Min had a church built for the use of the misaionary 
in Mandalay who later on became a traitor. In Sl^m the good 
und illustrious king Vajiranana had temples built for the Hindu 
gods in the capital city of Bangkok. The Sri Pada in Ceylon 
known as Adam s peak ii being visited by the Vaish- 

navas and Moslems, and there has never been any display of 
ii'tolerance although the guardians of the sacred peak are Bhifc* 
thus from time immemorial. The sacred titc at Bodhimanda 
It called acala cheti because of its sanctity* for the tradition Is 
that all Bodhisatvas gam Perfect Illumination of anuttaia 
samma sambodhJ at the site where the Bodhi Tree now stands 
ond the precincts become consecrated ground during the 
Buddhotpada, 

The Ceylon Buddhist# have decided that they will not agree 
ici a Hindu Buddhist Committee. Such a thing U impossible^ 
because the Buddhists cf Siam, Japan, Tibet, Burma and 

Ceylon do not conform to the ceremonies of Brahmanism. 
Buddhism is the religion of freedom from the fetters of domestic 
religion. The Temple must remain under Buddhist contml io 
the end of the Buddhas^sana. The Mahant i# a Samte and he 
is trying to usurp the holy Temple, He has not recognised 
the Hindu Committee, and he would not even ioin it. He js 
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e Saivitc Mid he ia the CornTniltee. The Buddhists of 

Burma, Qkittagongt Arakan, Japan^ Tibet, China should have 
a voice in the matter. 

The Anacarika Dharmapala, 


HOW 1 MET THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA AND CAME 
TO CETLOli 

By Ernest Erie Power, 

Two years ago [ was in London and had been active in 
helping to found the BuddhIST LeaguE, an organization of 
F.n^ ish and other Buddhists who wanted to study the Dhamma 
seriolialy atid propagate it amongst their friends and others 
that might be inlerested. Amongst the members was Dr, Paira 
Math on Indian Buddhist and great oriental scholar^ viith whom 
1 Bcxin became very great friends- It happened to be the time 
of the Wembley Exhibition and, amongst the speakers at the 
1924 Veaak Meeting which had been organized by the Buddhist 
League and at which 1 happened to preside, were Dr. C, A. 
Hewavitarne and Mr. W, A. de Silva. ^S^ith both these gentle¬ 
men 1 became better act]uainted later on, but it was not until 
some weeks afterwarcb that Dr. Paira Mall informed me that 
Dr. Hewavitame was a brother of the Venerable Anaganka 
Dharmapala^ of whom i had heard but whom 1 had never met. 
Let me remark in passing, in order to show what mlercst is 
evinced in England in Buddhism, that this Vesak Ceremony 
was attended by some five hundred people, mostly English. 

About six weeks afterwards. In June, 1924. 1 went to Stock¬ 
holm, Sweden, as a member of the American Delegatbn to 
the International Postal Congress, and from there to ultr Lega- 
don in ftague, Czechoslovakia, whilst my friend Paira Mall 
returned to India, promising to write lo me from there. His 
intention was to return to Europe early in 1925 and come by 
way of Prague to see me, I heard from him once or twice. 
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but towards the end of 1924 hLfi letters ceafed and, although I 
Wrote him afterwards, I recLeived no 

In March 1925 I fell iil with a nervous breakdown which 
forced me to give up my work for the lime being and to try 
and regain my health. 1 visited Karlsbad^ Scheveningen^ and 
other health resom, Anally going to England to complete the 
cure. After a prolonged stay in the Cotswold Hills in Glouces¬ 
tershire and at various seaside places, 1 finally went to London 
with tile intention of shortly returning to Washington and re¬ 
porting that I had recovered my healthy and that 1 could resurne 
my work. 

One 6ne morning ! had gone to the Royal Albert Docks 
with a fiicnd of mine, a Church of England clergynLan whose 
name 1 will not mention as he is really a Buddhist and has the 
intention shortly to formally acknowledge himself to be one, 
and if I committed the indiscretion of telling who he is it might 
force him to leave the Anglican Church before he La actually 
prepared to do so. We were sitting in the train returning to 
London and would be due at Fcnchurch Street Station in about 
half an hour when 1 suddenly exclaimed: '1 want to go to 

Paris with the four o^dock train/' 

'But' said my friend, V*tJ can^t make it. Besides^ you're 
in no hurry, surely, and can just as well go with the night boat 
Or tcnmorrow. And what are you going to do in Paris all of 
a sudden ? 

'No/ I answered, '[ want to catch that four o^ clock train. 
1 cannot tell you why. I have nothing to do in Paris, but [ juat 
want to go^‘ 

My clergyman friend thought 1 had gone a little mad^ and 
I did not blame him. Thinking the matter over« I came to the 
conclusion that, although there was no earthly reason why t 
should go to Paris at all in the first place, and i had really 
nothing to attend to there, my impulse to catch that train at 
four o'clock remained. Also 1 had learned from many pre¬ 
vious eiperiences that such impulses, when they come, should 
not be neglected. So 1 decided to go by that tiainn if possible^ 
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"I am goin^ to catch that tom o'clock tram if J break my 
nock to do it/ I said, 'and you be a good fellow^ and help me 
catch it by coming home with me and throw a few things into 
a suitcase/ 

He was a ^ood fellow and^ in spite of his En^liah conser- 
vatiam and his siLghtly ironical remarks at my having gone mad» 
we managed to get to Victoria Station just in rime lo^ make the 
train. A hasty handshake^ and the train started. 

All out of breath I leaned back in my seat wondering what 
in the name of all that Wafi good I should do in Pari a + We 
arrived at Dover, went on the boat, and just before wc got 
to Calais 1 looked up and saw standing^ before me,my 
friend Paira Mali 1 After the first exclamations of mutual sur¬ 
prise and pleasure our conversation became more coherent and 
he explained that he had not been able lo write to mCi since 
he had been acting as private secretary lo an Indian Rajah 
on a visit to England for the past she or eight months and had 
not had a moment lo himself* Now, however^ he had left this 
service and was on his way back to India. He had thought me 
safely in Prague or else back in my own country-, and hifl 
surprise at seeing me there was ae great as was mine. 

We had Hut hours of travel ahead of us to get to Pam and 
in the coiiree of OUT talk he mentioned that the Anagarika 
Dharmapala was now in Europe, and was staying at a sana¬ 
torium at Schoeneck in Switzerland. “If you have nothing parti¬ 
cular to do in Paris,' he suggested. 'Why not run over to 
Zurich and see him> He is a man well worth meeting.* 

So when we arrived in Paris he ftent a telegram to the 
Anagarika in Schoeneck asking when he would be in Zurich 
and at what address- The reply came the next day that he 
would be at the addresa of Mr, StraUss, a well-known Buddhist 
in Switzerland, on the following Monday evening. On the 
Monday morning 1 left Paris* arrived In Zurich, Switzerland, 
that eame night at eight o'clock* and at half past eight 1 was 
in the presence of the Anagarika, By nine o'clock he had con¬ 
vinced me that t should have to study Pali in order lo really 
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understand Btlddhistn properly, and that it would he advisable 
for me to go to Ceylon to do so. 

1 felt that here 1 had met a great man who had saciiheed 
his entire life to the spread of the Dhamma, and that my own 
Hfedong ambition, to work for the Dhamma exclusively^ could 
now be realizsed. I accepted his suggestion without the slightest 
hesitation, and thus it is that, hy insisting on catching a cettain 
train, against all apparent reason and even common sense, 1 
am now here in Ceylon to kam Pali and to tiy and further 
the good work of our great and wise Lord, the Buddha. 


HYMN 

Born the Lord who showed the Way* 
Born on this auspicious day. 

Bom to set the natiom free. 

Born to give them liberty. 

Shout ye men, Hia name proclaim. 
Shout aloud Lord Buddha's name. 
Teacher foremost. Sampler high, 

StiU, to whom all men draw nigh. 

Mighty Seer, still to Thee 
Rings our praise in accents free. 

Truth triumphant dost thou preach. 
Knowledge undefiled dost teach. 

May Thy blessings on us fall. 

First Preceptor, Lord of ath 
Lead us from the world, we pray^ 
Lead ui to the Eight fold Way^ 


H. W, B. Moai^o 
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Riddle of “VYUfftENA 256" solved: meaning of 
"Vivasa" "Vivltoa" 

Dr* B- M, Bnma la an jnleteatinif article under iKe above 
cfiption In the f/iXorrco! quarfer/y write* as follows j —- 

In Issuing* the Minor Rock Cdict 1 Asoka sent the Foliow- 
ing tkiree orders ^l* to hoV it should be disposed of by his 
agents : 

(t) *"lya oa afhc pavatisu Ickhspela vllata hadha ca athi 
81 1 ] I athubhe silatba mhha&i I [ aJ khapetavaya—ta 
(RupPith) 

(2) "'Edna ca vayajanena yavatak* tupaka ahale savara 

vivasetovlyu ti (Rupnath). 

(3) ”Vy[u]fhena savane ka#e 256 sata vivasa ta"' 

Pul in plain tfrrma, the first order is*— 

(f) 'Cel this tneasage macribed on rocks or stone- 
pillars/" 

[n plain words, the second order is : — 

(2) "'Set it up by this text everywhere mthin your 

jurisdiction/' 

The interpretation of the third order depend* on the 
significance of these four: (a) mjuth^na with its variants 
oj/u#hena (BrahmngiTi). [vli/ulfiena (Jatinga), ufuuf/iena 
{S^hasram) ; (ii) 256 wSth uyulhena'a varidht befoit ntid 
aher it (Erthtnugiri, SiddapUf. JatinB«>. with oivutbs ([l] 
bctfore and nothing after it fSRh^srim) ; (iii) Mrfa without buy 
variant ; (iv^ i^vSM-ia with its variant vtutitha H (Sahasram)* 
These are the various suggestions oifered by the previous 
scholar* from dmc to Hm* : — 

(f) Kyul/ierM = Psli utuulfienfl. t'yifHhena, Sk* uywsitena, 
oyxrsicnn* from uf + Un#, to dwell (Pisthel) * 
‘by the departed* (BoMer) : 'by the illumined' 
(Oldenberel : *hy the messenger, missiooary 
fSenart) ; 'by the Wanderer' (Fleet) ; 'by Asoka 
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On tour' CThomas, HuUzsch) i 'by [^yujfoA, a ctasa 
of officCTB prodaimin^ a proclamation' (Bhan- 
darkar) : *hy the tmssi-onens* {Stnitli). 

(I'O 256 denotes the number of years that elapsed 
from the departure of the Teacher^ the 

Buddha^ (Biihlerh a date after the Nirvlna of 
the Buddha* (Fleet bll 19101 ! *256 nights spent 
abroad by Asoka on tour rFhomafl and Lfivi, 
explainiTkg in the light of the Sahasrlm *duoe 
snpomnafafi sata', (atr taken = '256 nights 

spent in worship' (Fleet 191 Ih '256 nights spent 
in prayer^ (Huteseb) : '256 individuahi nr 

misBioners' (Bhandarkar, Smith) ; 'the number of 
messengers or mitflonaries' (Senart) ; Wo 
hundred individuals increased by fifty -sue, faff 
being a mistake for aatu (Bhandarkar, Biihler, 
interpreting Sabasr^m teKt). 

(ni) sata (?)=PaJi atrffhffp 'Teacher/ 'the Buddha' (Biih- 
ler) : = fufffh, 'beings' (Senait, Pischel) : *men* 
(Bhandarkar) : 'aou[a. officials' (Pbehel's posthum¬ 
ous note) • -simraffi, 'enundated, rnentioned* 
(Levi) aanta, ^the tranquil' (Fleet) ;~ 3 afra^ 

halting place+ stage' fThomas). 

(lu) uiWa^fff^'aiuinfnarion* (Venis) : 'wander' (Fleet): 
spent on tour' (Thomas, HuJtzsch) : *aet out on 
tour (Bhandatkar) : the variant tf/tfutfio^'bave 
gone forth' (Bhandarkar) i 'have gone forth on 
mbsion' (senart) ; 'have passed' (Buhler) ; 'have 
appeared in the world iUummed’ (Oldenher^ | 
Have departed' (Levi) : 'dispatch edict' (Reet). 

In view of the apparently wide discrepancy between the 
texts one must be cautious in establighing an interpretadon 
on the basfis of a iingle word occurring in any particular lead. 
h goes without saying that though differently worded, the 
texts are intended to convey the same idea. 1 find that in 
three nf these texts, viz., BraKinagin^ 5iddapur and Jadnga 
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Klmesvara, the reading m practicaJ]^ the same. These three: 
teiEts are simply woided 256. The Sahaatirrr text 

inserts an explanatoiy clause ^dixue sopamna tMt-iHiiu mtHitha 
between V^iuutfiena' and '256.* In the Rupnath text 
'uyaf/iena 256" is followed by — evidenUy a 

fcimilar explanatory clause. The occurrence of *s^a^ can be 
explained as a curious instimce where the acnbe intended to 
express the number also m words but had not done U care¬ 
fully, 'l^rr^os^ is likely the same word in another form as 
Vyii/hd". ^viytUha or t?i>ijffw/ t cannot ngrce with 

Prof. Bhandarkar and Dr. V, A, 5mitb in suggesting that 
't?yut/id* supplies a gap in the Pillar Edict Vll. This edict 
has nowhere a context with vhich can fit in- There 

can be hltle doubt that 'vi^uth^na* standi in the aame relation 
to the third order as that in which does to the 

seconds or lha v^tha is but a Prakrit form of Sk. 'uyusfa," 
The Sanskrit Lexicons explains as being a 

synonym for ^dawn’ (prohhMia). The word in the sence of 
"dawn" is used in the 5iaupaiavadlia (XU 4}. Dr, Shama 
Sastri La hie instructive, paper (Report of the Second Oriental 
Conference* Calcutta^ pp. 35—43) ori Vyusti draws his readers" 
attention to several texts in the Vedaft, Bi^hmanaa and Srauta- 
Suttas whete ^tjyusta\ and *uyusa are used as 

synonyms, and. used not merely in the sense of earlier tnomlng 
but decisively in the sense of a periodical early morning 
suggestive of a new year*s day * In the Variha Smuta-Sutra, 
B3 will appear from the following verse quoted bom its 
.Akulapada, khanda 111, c^usto is represented pb the well- 
dawned period or fourth t/tfina of night-time^ 'upaui/iua* as 
the well-dawning period or third yama. "msf as the dead 
dark period or second ynmn, and prmfoM ag the fairly clear 
period or first : 

"'Pralhamo ylmah pradosas ay St, dvitiyo nisir ucyate^ 

Trtiyopavyuso jneyah, caturtho vyusta ucyale*"' 

As Dr. Sastri has ably ahovm by citation of passages 
from the Rg-^Veda^ particularly one from 1. 113, J, where the 
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pathway of the night-and-dawn {noVoaaaa) in die yeai 
explained m a Brikmaria passage as *omc7afsarffl) ia 
said to be the same and yet alternaiejy puisued by them, diat 
in interpreting these passages one is not to think of ordinary 
nights' and ^dawns' but of the longer nights of the 
dii^irzczyorui by the former, as well as of the longer days of 
the uHot^ona by the latter, the 'dawn* as a symbol of the 
longer daj's breaking on the summer solstice. I cannot but 
agree with Ch. Sastii when be suggests on the evidence of 
the jaina Suryya Prainapti and Kautiliya Arthasitra that in 
ancient India the official year commenced on or was counted 
hom the summer solstice, which was thcTefore treated as 
the new year*® day, eagerly awaited by all and sojemni^ied 
with special riles. These brilliant suggesbena from Dr, Sastn 
enable me at once to translate and interpret the explanatory 
clauses in Asoka s 3ahaiiriim and Pupnatfi te^s as follows 
'"duve sapamni !sti ^ats vivuths ti " (Sahasram), 
two hundred and fifty-six nighta dawned earlier, 
two hundred and fi/ty-six years reckoned 
from the summer solstice when the night is 
shorter than the day/' Asokan oiimtha being 
equated with Vedic f oi{ ul^hfjfa. 

''|duve sapamna] sala vivasi^ta*' (Rupnath). 

two hundred and fifty-six longer dawns/' which 
is to say^ “two hundred and fifty-six year^ 
reckoned from the summer solstice when the 
day is longer than the night, nAsokah ufuosa being 
equated with Vedic opusa/* 

As to 'iTyusla'j Dr. Sastri observes rectifying bis previous 
interpretation in his translation: ' In the Anhasasbra of 

Kaudlya (II 6) it Ls used as the name of a particular division 
ea the royal year, the month, the half month, and the day. 
Again in 11 7 Kautilya uses the word in connection with the 
examination of rtrvenue accounts. He says that the receipts, 
**P*tiditure and the net revenue shall be verified under certain 
beads in ^uysu^o' . new year's day . . will suit the con- 
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tes± admirably weU ; iot the accounts are ordered to be 
Eubmittcd at the close of the month of >lMdiFia (][, 7) for 
examiniitLoia on the oyusta or new year's day. The enumera¬ 
tion of seasons with SrilMinrr m the rains U a proof that 
Sroaano was the first month ol the year at the time of KautiJya. 

1 welcome Dr. Sastri'a opinion but at the aame time feel 
that the two passages in the Arthas^tra illufitrating the use 
of must be represented somewhat differently. ! find 

that in the first passage (11. 6) one has the dear definition 
of the two terms and Mbofci/ The former is defined 

as "the regnal yeaTp monthi fortnight and day* which ts the 
same as to say^ ’ the date stated in. temi of the Tegnal and 
official years, the regnal year being counted from the day of 
coronation of the reigning king, and the official year com- 
metKiing on the summer oolstice.* The latter is defined as 
^the seasonal divisions of the official year beginning in the 
ra?^«-^ 

*"RajaVBrsam mSsah pakso divasasca vyustam.^'^ 
^Varel-hemanta-griiSnSm trtiyasaptaml divasonah 
paksss sesah purnih prthag adhimasaka iti 
kllah.'' Arthasastra p. 60- 

In the second passage (IL 7) Kautilya teaches how the 
revenue accounts should be verified in respect of receipts 
expenditure and net revenue entered under such headings as 

and the resti 

In Pandit Ganapati Sastri's edition of the Arthasistra and 
itt Commentary (p. 138) one reads Rajavarsatn i rijariyi- 

bhiselcjd^abdhah samvatsarah, znAsah, paksah, divasasca 
vyustam* rSjavarsidicatUBtayam vyustasaminm ityarthah, 
Etacca arnuka-rijavarse amuka-maJie, artiukapELkse, amuka- 
divase, amuka-purusensDitam etavad dhanam, adyimuka- 
pur ussy aitavad dattam iti litya nibandhapuatakldisti lekhyam in 
boddha vyam.' * 

The quoted extract tna-kes it clear that 'i^pusta* is used 
in the sense of the date of entry stated in term of the regnal 
year and in that of the month, fortnight and day as in the 
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oflicIaJ year. The regnal year signijeft the Buccfsaion ot 
ofhcLaJ years in which each current year m relatiDn to those 
that are past is apedhed by an ordinal affixed to it* and the 
ordinal is to be determined by the number of years counted 
from the day of comnatinn of the reigning king. The months* 
haLF-months and days really belong to the seasonal divisions 
of time Within an oJhcial year from the summer solstice. 
There is nothing to prevenl specifying the ojffida] years in 
sjcccsdon in term of a cuirent era lengthened by adding to 
it the regnal years- ConBidered in this light* Asoka^s third 
order in Rupnath may be interpreted ihus :— "In making the 
inscribed matter public, please see that it is attended with 
the date 256 (in term of the current Buddha-era}/' 


Tntie of date* of the edicts. 

Thus the discussion of chronology may be closed hy 
stating its results in the subfoined table 


Edict 


Years after coro¬ 
nation, years 

B. C. 

B&iibar Hill cave 

[—li 

after parinirvana. 

12. 230-231 

254-253 

Rock 

I—IV 

12. 230-231 

254^253 

Rock 

V—X 

13. 231-232 

253-252 

Rock 

xi-xm 

14, 232-233 

252 251 

Rock 

XIV 

14. 232-233 

252-251 

Baiabor Hill cave 

fin 

19. 237-23fl 

247-246 

Rummindei and Nigili Sagar-f 

20, 230-239 

246-245 

Schism PiUar at 
Kaus^bi* Sanci 

Sarhatli 

21. 239-240 

245-244 

Queen*B 

(>) 

21. 239-240 

245-244 

PiUar 

1 — V[ 

26, 244-245 

240^229 

Pillar 

VII 

27. 245-246 

239-238 

Separate Rock 


32. 250-251 

234-233 

Minor Rock 

Second Bairat (Bhabm) i 

37. 255-256 

229-228 



PRACTICAL ETHICAL ASPECT OF BUDDHISM AND GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY 


Pandit Sheo Narain give» below a gummaiy of the evoJu- 
tion of philoaopliy among the ancient Greeks. Thia will show 
that befoie Greek philosophy assumed an etKical aspect. Lord 
Buddha had already formulated and systematised Ethics which 
has not been yet surpassed. [Editor^ Mahabodhi,] 

The first beginnings of philosophy in Greece came from 
the lonians of Amn. What the Ionian philosophers sought was 
the material principle of things and the mode of their origin 
and disappearance. Thales is supposed to be the father of 
Greek Philosophy. 

The following brief reference to the subjects of Creek 
philosophy and the years the philosophers flourished will be 
useful. 

Thales of Miletus ; —Water held by him to be the basis 
of things. (640 B. C.)^ 

Anaximander of Meletus ;— Undefined subsEance without 
qualities out of which hot and cold, moist and dry became 
differentiated. {6T1-547 B. C.)h 

Anaximenes of Meletus:—Air is ‘field to be the ba^s. It 
was modifird by thickening and thinning into fire, wind^ clouds, 
water and earth. (6M-547 B. CT 

Heraclities of Shephesus :■ —Aetheiial fire—from fire all 
things uriginate and return to it again by a never resting 
process of development. All things therefore are in perpetual 
Hux. (533-574 B. C). 

Pythagoras of Samos: — He brought philosophy into ton- 
nexion with practical Kfe. Regarding the world as a perfect 
hamnony including mankind likewise to lead a harmonious life. 
(582^504 B. C.}. 

Zenophancs of Colophon — Father of Pantheism, he de¬ 
clared God to be the eternal unity permeating die yniverse and 
governing it by his thought. He founded: a school of thought 
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Called EleaHc and doctrin* of Th^ One called after the toWir: 
of EJea the Headquarters of the Bchool. This doctrine ex¬ 
tended to Lovrer Italy , (Note : —I would not wonder if the 
word £1^1 (—God in Persian) is deiived from the EJeatic 
doctrine.) Bom 570 B. C. 

Parmenides of ElaDisciple of Zenophanes, affirmed the 
one unchanging exigence to be alone true and capable of 
being conceived and multitude and change to hws an appearance 
without reality. Hia younger countryman Zeno rnamtamed 
this doebine. Bora 511 B, C 

Elmpedoclea of Agrigontum i: — Was partly in agreement 
with Eleatic School, partly in opposition to it. He maintamed 
the unchangcability o^ suhsLance and plurality of substances, 
viz., 4 clements-earth, water, air and fee. Of these the Vorld 
is built up by the agency of two ideal principles as motive 
forces, vii.p love ati the cause of ttnion, hate as the cause of 
separation—Born 482 B. Q 

Anaxagoras of Qazomens:—Maintained the existence of 
an ordering principle as well as a material substance and 
while regarding the latter as an infinite multitude of imperish¬ 
able primaiy^ elements qualitatively distinguished, conceived 
divine reason as ordering them. He referred ali generation 
and diBappeatance to mixture and resolution respectively. To 
him belongs the credit of first establishing philosophy at 
Athens where it reached its highest development for ten 
cenhiries without rntermission. _...... ....Born about 500 B. C. 

Dcmocrities of Abdera;—The first explicitly materiaiistic 
system was formed by him. This was the doctrine of Atoms 
(which we in India call ParmaniJs) namely small primary bodies 
infinite in number, indlviAiblc and impertihable qualitatively 
similar but diatinguished by their ahapej. Falling eternally 
through the infinite void they collide and unite, thus generat¬ 
ing existence and forming objects which d-iffer in accordance 
vdth Varieties^ in number, size, ihape and arrangement of the 
atoms which compose them . ,...Born about 460 B. C, 

A new period of philosophy opens with the Athenian 
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SocTAtcs 469—399 B. C. It is he who invented the two forms 
□f pKiloaophical itiquiiy—inducdon and definition. He did not, 
however, succeed in establishing a genuine ethical principle, 
though he endeavoured to eKtract from the common intelligence 
of mankind an objective rule of practical life. He 

identified the cognidon of thought of true concept of an object 

with virtue. After him follow a number of philosophies 
Megoriah, Cynic, Cyrenaic and others. (Sejfdrrt, dictionary 
of clasaicflJ antiquities in German k translated by Nettles-hip and 
Saudys p. 4fi0), 

Both aspects of the geniua of Socrates were united iu 
Plato. Plato of Athens and his disciple Ariatotle of Stagria 
4Zfl—346 B. C. and 364—322 B. C. respectively are two great 
philosophers of andquity whose methods however differed. 
The disciple, unlike his master, did not regard virtue as 

knowledge, pure and aunple^ but founded on nature, habit 
and reason. Reason afone can attain to truth either in 

cognition or acdon. 

Of the particular (of which there are as many as there 
are contingencies in life) each is the apprehension by means 
of reason, of the proper mean—between two eitremes which 
are not virtues* courage is the mean between cowardice 

and foohh^irdiness. Impulse towards the good is the impulse 
of human nature and on this is founded virtue. 

We must not forget that five centuries B, C_ Buddha, the 
Indian sage had formulated the principle of ethics, system¬ 
atized and generalised it and g&ve the world what is called 
the middle path in Buddhism. 

Sheo Narain. 
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BOMBAY 

The ZSSOth Birthday of Bhagwan Buddha was celebrated 
on Wednesday night in the compound of Messrs ^ N- PoWell 
end Company^ at Lamington Road, when a large number of 
fi 
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people were present. Mr. C+ F+ Andrew^, who presided, deli¬ 
vered a knglhy and imprearive address, and appropriately 
enough the ceiebratians took place under a Bo tree, in the 
shadow of which Gautama became the Buddha or the 
Enlightened. 

G4NDHI;3"s Message. 

Mr. K. Natarajan in askings Mr, Andrevi^ to Eate the chair 
said Mr. Andrews had devoted his life to the study of the 
teachings and life of Buddha, and he was glad that even in 
these days Buddha'^s teachings had some influence on the world 
at large, 

Mr. Andrews read a letter from Mahatma Gandhi wishing 
the meeting success and hoping that the original intention of 
the founders would be realised. 

Mr. Amww's Speech. 

Mr* Andrews said ;— 

[t is a very great happiness indeed to me, as a Christian, 
to be invited bo kindly by you all to preside over this meetinsi: 
in order to consecrate the memory of Gautama, the Lord 
Buddha, on the two thousand five himdred and fiftieth annl- 
veTBary after hia birth in the north of Indi^ near to the 
Himalayan snowB. 

Ever since my cominEif to India, more than twenty -two years 
ago, the amazing attracrion of his gmcious perBonality has 
pfown upon me. Furthermore, in my travefs to and fro about 
the world, his tramfomiintr influence has been made vicible to 
me in countless human lives from the Indian community in 
f^outh Africa to the dwellers in the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
T have met and talked with hia true followers, living to-day, in 
Ceyinn and Malaya and on the borders of Tibet, in Burma and 
Java+ in China and m .lapau. and 1 rejoice more than T can 
rKissibly tell you that his adored memoiy is being revived in 
India itself, the place of his birth. 

i have tried in some of the numbers of the Modem Review 
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to relate what a fpintiml revohition this growing attraction of 
the Suddha produced in my ow^ life. Tliere f described! Kow 
if was in South Africa, in 1913“ 14^ while J was in the company 
of Mahatma Gandhi who seemed to me to reproduce in a living 
form the teaching of the Lord Buddha himself that 1 began to 
perceive the intimate relation tn-lwecn the Buddhist doctrine 
of ^himsa and the teaching of QirUt in the Sermon on the 
Mount, lx was to the great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, to 
Copal Krishna Gokhale, and Mahatma Gandhi himselL that 
I first narrated my conclusions, which did not aecm at all strange 
to them, hut seemed strange indeed to me with my own in¬ 
tensely Weatem mind and Western outlook at that bpie. A]] 
three welcomed them with the fulness of love, and encouraged 
me to continue my search after truth. 

But it Was at Borobudur, in Java, that the great spiritual 
revolution took place m my own view of life. In the days 
which 1 spent there in solitude, the whole history of the human 
existence on this planet seemed to come before me in those 
sculptured stones. Once and for ail the purely Western per¬ 
spective wa^ left behind. There came to me a new vision of 
humanity, jn the Lastly intimately bound up with the supreme 
personality of the Lord Buddha, himselL That vision has never 
faded from my mind and it is vividly present to-day. 

Therefore^ on this new annivemary^—this new Jubilee^ 
after another fifty years have been completed, 1 shall mention 
in outline three aspects of the Lord Buddha *b teaching, where¬ 
in he was the very first to bring home three vital sovereign 
truths to the masses of mankind in the East. 

Let me make clear, that I do not imply that the tmtha he 
taught had never been adumbrated before. There were 
enlightened'" ones before Gautama, There was Akenhation 
in Egypt, whose gteatnesa as a retigioua reformer we are only 
discovering In our own age. There was Moses, the Prophet 
of WacJ, with his descendants. There Was Zoroaster in Persia. 
There were the moral teachers in early Greece, Lao-tze, in 
Ouna. independently discovered much that Gautama revealed. 
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But ihclx iti$piratii>ii was on the whole somewhat Icx^aL They 
did not penetmte pemanently and vitally the masses of nmn- 
kmd. The truths they foreshadowed did not reach down to 
the common people — the stave, the out-caste^ the savage^ the 
ahorigmal. They did not affect imlhons of the human race, far 
hoiti the place of the Prophet’s birth and from the seat of his 
influence while in the woTld* They did not actually 

create a new and vital transformation in the mass of the human 
race, lifting it almost bodily from the dust and setting it once 
and for all on a higher apintual plane. But Gautama, the 
Buddha, appears to me to have actually achieved this. The 
whole of human history took a new turn from the date of his 
enUghtenment under the Bo tree. 

The first of these three aovereign dynamic truths was the 
truth of non-retail adoTi—^Ahimsa, He gave with living power 
the new word to mankind ''Evil cannot be overcome by evil 
but only by good.'* Before this time, the law of righteousness 
in human society had been based on retaliation—"an tye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth." But Gautama, the Buddha, 
was the first to declare p on an uncompromising and uidverBal 
scale, which moved the masses of mankind, that this retribu¬ 
tive justice is not the fiigheat law of mim'a spirit, but that divine 
compassion carries with it a surer and a greater justice — the 
justice of love. "Overcome'*, he cdedi '’evil by goodness ; 
conquer untruth by truth ; overcome anger by love/’ Such 
words had never been said in human histoiy before with such 
moving power and by such a dynamic spiritual personality ^ 
Such words* let me repeat, had been said before. But 
they had not gnpped the heart of mankind. Now — with the 
Vast personality of the Buddha behind them — ^they reverberated 
to the Farthest shores of the world. They reached to 
Alexandria in die West, and to the islands of the Pacific in the 
East. Their effect Is to be traced in the Rode Edicts of Asoka ; 
m the carved sculptures of Borobudut in Java ; amid the ruina 
of Angkhor in Cambodia ; In th^ temples oE Kyoto and Nlkko 
in Japan, and in the treasured paintings rescued from the dcaerl 
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sand in Uiinese Turkestan* Nay furtkei, I have been con^ 
vinced myself (though die story is too Jong to teJi) that the 
Seraton on the Mount, which Qirist preached by the watem 
of the Sea of Galilee, contains echoes of the Buddiiist teaciiing 
^^or'ed in the pJalns of Northern India more than hve hundred 
years before. The htsforfc links of connection, historians may 
decide ; but the sameness of the sovereign truth itself may be 
seen and judged by all. 

The second of these three sovereign truths appears to me 
to he this. Compassion in sonow and suffering and rnortaLity 
makes the whole human race akin. Gautama, the Buddha, 
was the first spiritual genius to find a universal basis in religion, 
not in the intellect, hut in the heart The Upanishada had 
already revealed an Intellectual unity, "Tat Tvan Asi" had 
been already declared as a final truth of man*^! soul but its 
practical basis and application had not been clearly revealed 
till the Buddha came. The story of the Princess, who had lost 
her child and wished for comfort, is well known, The answer 
of the Buddha to her grief strikes the universal note; 

"Know . he said, that the whole wide world weeps with 
thy Woe,” 

Thus the compassion of the Buddha broke down ail bar¬ 
riers of caste and race and creed and country. The new Faith 
made humanity one for the first time. The Buddhist monks 
Went out ti» distant lands across the mountains and seas because 
there was no far or near, where universal love was eoncemed. 
It is impossible to enter into details end relate the wonder of 
what I saw at Borobudur those noble figures from India. nob|y 
sculptured in stone, upraising from the dust the aborigiruls, 
who crouch before them, nay preaching like St. Francis of 
Asaiasi to the birds and beasts of the forest the same message 
of univeral love, 

(iii) The third of these three sovereign truths, which be¬ 
came through Gautama, the Buddha, for the first time living 
pnd dynamic among the multitudes, was the truth of Tolerance. 
Again we tmn to the sculptured rocks for our testimony. The 
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Rock EdicU of King Asoka are tKe very fait edict* of leUpou* 
tolerance known to the dvtlized world. The carvings at Boro- 
hildur are no less wonderful. The hatred of the foreigner; 
the suspicion of the stranger : the clash of warring creeds ; the 
violence of opposing religious systems,—all these melt 
Vfith their sharp icy bardeTS. before the sansyne of the Bud¬ 
dha's love. 'While it is true, that the Buddhist teachmg itsdf 
has spread from one shore to another and covered the lands 
of Asia, it is also true that never once in Eastern history can 
Its development be said to have taken place owing to mUitary 
power, or worldly conquest. It won its victories by love. 

There is not time to-night to elucidate these three kindred 
points that I have made. You will see that 1 have dwelt upon 
the ‘morar beauty of the teaching of Gautama, the Buddha, 
only. I have done so with a direct object in view. For. I have 
felt that in our present crisis of Indian history, the ksBon of 
his universal moral idea] was needed most of all. Harsh voices 
are telling us, in strident tones, to be intolerant; to assert our- 
selves ' to place our oWn nation first; to establish our own 
creed fi«t : to disregard alJ others. India to-day is torn asunder 
because these three truths of Love. CompaBsion and Tolerance, 
which the Buddha taught two thousand five hundred year* ago, 
have nearly been forgotten. 

But, thank Godl there is even now in this dark hour a 
stirring and a moving of men's hearts. The gracious peiwn 
alily of the Buddha is becoming eveiy year in Modem India, 
venerated, anew by countless human hearts. Each anniver¬ 
sary his figure comes back to us with fresh radiant moral besii^. 
Therefore. I would end as 1 began. It was a joy to me that 
I cannot eitpresa, when the request came to me from Bombay 
to join in this annivewary celebration. Tt has been one 
happiest things in my happy life in India, that I can. in this 
gathering as a true and sincere Christian, join in ihi* act of 
heart'felt veneration of Gautama, the Lord Buddha. 

—-The Bombny Chronicle, May 27, 1926. 
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CALOJITA 

Yesterday evening the Mah^badKi Society celebrated the 
anniversary of the birth, supreme enlighten mcnt and 
Mahapormirvana of Lord Buddha at the Buddha Vihara under 
the Presidency of Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan- 
There was a large and distinguished gathering assembled among 
whom the following were noticed besides the presiderit; 
Consul General for Gernteny, Consul Cenetai for Italy, Swnmi 
Sachidananda Saraswati. Samana Punnananda, Pandit Vidhu- 
srkhar Sastri of Shandniketan, Misg Stella KrumriacK. Dr. 

W. B. Moreno, Mr, Beptn Oiandra Pah Pal Bahadur Dr. Oiuni 
Lai BosOh Dr. Couranganath Baneijce, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatlerjcc^ Dr, Abinash Chandra Das and others. 

The manifold repreaentatmiis in Colour of T^^rd Bxiddhn 
on die four walla, the artistic floral decnrationa of the ceiling 
and the pillars, the tastefully arranged ever-greens and the 
naper festoons^ the image of Lord Btiddha sitting in tune with 
the Infinite^ profusely decorated with sweet-smeTlinp flowers, 
placed in the centre of the front wall, the cool fl?r kerjt in 
ronstant breeze by the numerotta rapidly moving fans, all lent 
that temple of WDrahip+ an air of hallowres'i and ftanctitv and 
a feeling of the divine presencn swent over the whole audience 
as they sat there which even the most atheistic pmong them 
could not resist. A vision of the oneness of all the diverae 
reKfdnng was made manifest when speaker after speaker, 
Hindu, Oiriatian and Buddhi^it^ Easterner and Westerner, all 
transcending the narrow barriers oF ccmmunalism roae on the 
dais to pay their homage at the feel of Lord Buddha and spoke 
on itie message of which Buddha Kad given to iKc wodd for the 
hberation oF humanity* Even though the whole hall was 
packed to suffocation* there was perfect silence prevailing all 
through the proceedings. 

The celebration commenced after worship of Lord Buddha 
and inspection of Relic-Chamber, Then Five Precepts of Lord 
Buddha were taken all standing and the opening song was sung 
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in melodioua tone. Mr. S, C, MytKeijee. in the abfence of the 
Ven. Anagarikn Dharmapaln, welcomed all to thlK aacred 
celebration. 

Megiages from Mrs. Sarojiru Naidu+ Consulate-General of 
Japafi^ Mr, J, N. Mazumdar, Prof, Tucci and otixers were then 
read over to the audience. 


SWAMJ SaTCMII3ANANT>A. 

Swami Sachidananda Saraawad said that it was a pity to 
think that the people in India looked upon SuddKbm as ^ 
forei:^ religion. Buddhism had its rise on the soil of India. 
"There is no conflict^*’ said Swamijit *'between Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Sankara criticised not the teaching of Lord Buddh^^ 
but the doctrines as preached by some of his followers, India 
needs Lord Buddha and we need the spirit of Buddhism for the 
solution of our narional prohlema^" 


Mr. B. C Pal. 

Mr, Be pin Chandra Pab in course of his lengthy gpeech snid 
that while he was in the midst of distraction of his daily advoca¬ 
tions, he thoughtlessly accepted the invitation of the Maha 
"Bodhi Society. Mind must be in peace and to participate in 
such a celebration one must approach it in a right spirit. This 
was a duty not only saved to India but to the whole humnnity. 
To him it was an occeurion of solemn devotion h contemplarion 
and Jove. He Hvas trying to put himself m the position of a 
theologian thb evening in this Vihara where these beautiful 
paintings were, which were the Teminiscences of Buddha"s life 
and his struggle. 

*'This is/" continued Mr+ Pal* "'a place, this is an occasion 
where every body ought to try to contemplate the life and 
measages of Lord Btiddha.** 

^‘What is that life and what la that message? His life 
was all sacrifice From the beginning to the end awakening of 
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Budciha, the illiutratian, aa it came to him in a|| ita Fulbieaa 
undet the Bodhi tree, in hia eady youth. 

Mr. Pa] further said. "Death ia no respcctor of colour, 
neither m diaeaae. neither age, tioi infirmity. So Buddha went 
out to the world in aearth of the solution of this problem. He 
^ted many ways and then he at last came to the truth. 
Hud.^ a ia not a message of anything except that 

P haa already been said Try and aeo." It i, poaitive 
tehgion. It ia a cultural religioii. Message of Buddha ia of 
ppreme need to us. 1 desire to contemplate of his universal 
love, that there is no distinction between man and animal [f 
we can Identify ourselves with the universal suffering of the 
ntiim. hmd. ^en we can to some extent, pardcipale in this 

Maha Bodb Society will try to celehrate this occasion more in 
the spint of sacrament than in the spirit of pmpagandism, 

n, in*:Iiiding Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, 

Miss SteUa Krumnsch. Pandit ViduseJdiar Seslri. Samana 
ftinnananda spofce on the occasion, after which the President 
rose to speak amidst ckeera. 

The MAHARAjHtDHjRAjA Bahadur of Burdwan. 

■ ^ brightest 

jewel of the ^atnya tnbe. the greatest son of India. There 

Bildrih”^ difference between Hinduism and 

of If’TT' Buddha Were the teachings 

of ^e Lwina^d^ To a Hindu, Lord Buddha was the ninth 
Avatar of the Hindu religion. 

A vote of th^ was propoaed by Rai Bahadur Dr. auni 
Lai ^ to the chair which was passed With acclamadons. 

IjT „ , was dissolved light refreshment, were 

served to all those present.-The Servant, May 27, J92ff. 

Celebrations in Buddhacaya etc. 

of r** celebrated at the holy places 
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CORRESPONDENCE RE* MULAGANDHAKUTI ViHARA 
AT SAEKATH 


From 

J. F- BLAmroN ELsq.. 

Offgr. Director General of ArcKiBoloBy in India. 

To 

TTie Secrctftjyp MahabodEi Society, 

4 A. College Square, Calcutta^ 


Gorton Oiatle. Slmlai 

the 7 th May. 1926 . 


Sut, 

With rcforence to the correapondenco ending with youf 
letter dated the 25 th March 1926 , I have the honour to atate 
that the Govetrunciit of India have been pleased to aanction 
the grant to the Mahabodhi Society of a BUtn of money not 
exceeding Re, 10,000 in compensation for the amount which 
iflay have been actually incurred by it on the commeuceinent 
of the foundationa for a vihara proposed to be erected on the 
crescent shaped area at Samath and also to offer to the 
BuddhisU a pbt of land furdier to the east of the Dhamek 
Btupa where the proposed chaitya can be erected. [ shaHn 
therefore, be glad if you wiU he so B:ood as to aubroit to me at 
your early convenience an accurate statement of the total 
espenditure incurred by your society on the work already 
executed in connection with the couBtrucrion of the Viham 
referred to, so that arrangementa may be made to make the 
payment. It is alio requested that you will depute a nespon- 
dhle representative of your society to meet an oflirer of thii 
Department at Samath to decide the exact spot where the new 
ViharQ should be erected and will communicate a date when it 
vdil be moat convenient for diia mcetnig to take place, 

i have (he honour to be. 


your moat obedient servant. 

(Sd.) J. F. Blakbton, 

Ofig' Director Generals 


NEWS AND NOTES 

VEXiETARJANJ5M & KasoN (W*sttk) DaY 

Jt is gradJyiTig to the number of veget^ians U rapidly 
Iticieasing iji Memdalmy It being inarkedly noticeable At 
Sunkywea^ Duiing the last three Thingyan days all Buitneae 
Pork dealers closed their buflineas entirely And of their o^vji 
free will. The other meat markets also wete practicAlIy 
'lifeless. 

En pasoant Kason day is now fast approaching and ns its 
dazzling sacredncss b apparent to all Buddhiste—the day on 
which the flower of hwm&nity^ Tathagata, was bom, attained 
Buddhahood and entered MahaparinibbanS’ — it ra sincerely 
hoped that at least out of love for Lord Buddha all His 
adherents and admirers will abstain from taking of fle^ of any 
kind on that day. Some m^y renounce flesh altogether from 
that beppy day, 

1 might mention that we have to butcher daily at present 
^over (700) animals excluding fowls to meet the requiremenfa of 
Rangoon and Mandalay alone — do you believe ?—Bearing this 
dreadful ftgure m mind will the Buddhists begin now to hnve 
some practical sympathy for the animals ? 

It is intended to start a Vegetutian Society herc^nHy ™d 
thoae of sacrificing nature vrho care to co-operate will kindly 
mail suggestions, etc,* Ai to how to advocate Tegetarianism 
elf actively to—*"Anftnda*' C/o Asian Buddhist Mission, 
32* Bombine Avenue, Mandalay. 

K H. 


BUDDHIST NUNS OF DOLMA 

'We give below a specimen of the activities of Buddhist 
n^ma m ftie snowy land of the Tibetans. That the BuddhiB^, 
women, rightly trained in the noble dictates of the Buddha 
doctrine, become earnest and selfless ptfiters of mercy or 
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mlsflionaries le evident and worth imitatjng. is aptly descrilied 
in the Manchester Guardian, by E. De TOtme:— 

A memcty that f.faides vTith me of a journey 1 mad^ irito 
Tibet is th&t of the Nuns of Dolma, who, fat away beyond the 
gigantic, enow-^lad mountain barrier of the Himalayas, go 
about their errands of mercy. They are dedicated to that 
aspect of the Adi-Buddha, or Universal Buddha Spirit, which 
manifests ai Dolma, "the Virgin Mother of Mercy/* '*SKe who 
hears the cries of all the v^wid/' Their leligion h Buddhism 
of a peculiar land, with an eGelefffasticiHm startlingly like that 
of mediaeval Europe| ruled bv a (the Dalai Lama) and 

a hierarchy of ^'prinees of the church/' 

High up on the mountain sides, on the Lhassa roadp tq the 
north of the town of Gyantse, t obaerved a number of white 
specks. My glasses revealed the prayer Hags which denoted a 
religious establishment. ! was tnld that this was a nunnety, 
the headouaitcrs of the Nuns of Dolma. 

BttlDHfST No^s" AcnvPTES AND MoNAJmC RoBE?!, 

The nuns arc dressed in the cuatomary red monastic robes 
whirh differ little from those of the monks, their heads are 
shavedp and they wear Ionc-haired shentpskin caps dyed in 
bright red. They cond'-'ct the services themselves in the 
adjacent temple, reciting pravera and ob^rving the ritual. 
When cBlIedn they go forth to succour the sick ^md dying. 
TTiey are, indeed, sisters of mercy who have taken the vows 
of celibacy and renunciation of alj things worldly, so that thev 
may devote their lives to healing and the alleviatiofi of pain 
and sickness. Daily calls are made for dieir aervice^, and as 
1 was sitting there a bell rang, and the nuns stood back esr- 
pectant, A mesflenger Had arrived from an encampment of 
nomadic shepherds in the far-off wilds. "'Will the good sttrters 
c-oine with prayerp and nursing for one who may be dying?** 
Such a reouest is never reft?sed. Four nuns were told off by 
the abbess, and uresentlv thev returned to report themselves 
to her. They were equipped for their ioumey, each with a 
small veltse slrapped to her back, a satchel ovei- her shoulder 
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and a stout staif in her hand. The lady abbess read m ihnrt 
prayer, blessed them^ and they departed. 

Tbeir jourticy might perhaps be of many days and niehta. 
Biit they are not deterred by rain+ hail, stiaw^ or the fierce 
gales ^at rage oyer the desolate wdldemcss. They live on 
what they cairy them^ never soJiciUng alms, but acceptirig 
what IB freely offered, blessing the giver. At night, when 
r ** shelter available, they sleep in the open in perfect 
fMth, entruating their safety to the Holy Mother of Compassion. 
No man djyre molcat them, not even the lobbeis who infest 
me mountam passes. There may be dartger from wild beasts, 
but ft is said that none of these will ever approach the nuns 
to do them an Injury^ 

As I was to depart the greet bell began to ring 

wnoreiu];!^ and me h'joa wetit forth to assemble in the temple 
for the aftemoon service. [ Waa invited to be present, and 
was sho^ to « aeat near the altar with its golden images of 

Buddha Gautama, his disciples and the saints. Dolma, the 
Uelivereas, occupying a place of honour. Upon the walls, and 
Trom the beams overhead, hung wonderfuj pictures, woven or 
painted oti silt in colour# and gold thread, amnts and of 
scenes fiotn the fife of the Buddha. 

The nuns ut upon the bare floor absorbed in their devo¬ 
tions. turning iheir prayer wheels or telling their beads. The 
ablreae entered and intoned the service called “The Blessing 
of Dep^we." which concluded with a hymn. The service at 
an end, the abbess beckoned to me to approach and, as I 
stood before her. she pronounced the BenedkBon, holding her 
two bai^ds above my head. The good abbeAn is b woman of 
many years, and it will not be long before she like her pre¬ 
decessors, will "lie in the lap of Dolma,'* in that love and 
peace which rjas^th ail understanding and for which she has 
laboiireq bJi ihe <iays of her life, 


THE LATE ANANDA METTEYA THE BRITISH BHIKKHU 

Ven. Anagarpu goes on Pilgrimage to a roRCorreN Grave. 
Suggests the Erection of o Stupa, 


Ust Tui^ay (Match 9) being the third anniversay of 
toe death of Ananda Metteya (Allan Bennett), the Ven. 
Anagarika Ulmnnapala. sewmpamed by Mr*. A. Jaschke, 
iM L. Balls, Mr, R. J. A, Webb and Mr, Daya Hewavitame. 
made a pilpTmage on hii grave at Modem Cemetery, in 
tnurey. Jhere i, at present nothing to mark the place of 
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Aimnda Mctteya's burial «c:ept the number of the grave. In 
view of hij «emce4 to Buddhism m Burma^ Ceyl-cm and England 
the feeling was espresaed tkat some kind of unprebentiouff 
memorial ought to be erected over the grave as a amaU tribute 
to the life and characlei of this devoted diaciple of the 
Enlightened One. The suggestion made was that this memo¬ 
rial should lake the form of a small afUfM. The Anagarika 
Dhanuapala was of opinion that many Buddhists in Ceykm 
would be glad of an opportunity to take part in this tiibut*^ 
to his memory. If the idea should commend ttoelf to the 
Buddhist organizations in Ceylon and Burma suitable arrange' 
merits could no doubt be made in London for the erection of 
the shipci.—Ceyfon Daily 

THE ANCIENT CITY OF KAUSAMB! TRACED, 

The First Image Carved tn His Own LiFE-TlstE. 

An important aTchseological dlsccrveiy fa announced by 
Rai Bahadur Sahani, Archeological Surveyor of India. Mr. 
Sahani Rao has discovered a valuable inscription which makes 
certain that extensive remamfF neuj vitlage Kosam^ Allahabad 
district, mark the actual site of the famous dty of Kausambi- 

Gautam Brddha spent his ninth retreat at Kaurombip and 
it Was here that the first image of the great teacher was 
carved in sandal wood in his own life time. 

Nlr. Sehani's discovery upholds General Cunninghani”s 
elucidatiem of the Bncient geography of India, as against Dr. 
Vincent Smith's theory. Mr. Sahani says the remains at 
Kosim extend over several miles and he estimates that a great 
wealth of relics lies KTied in them -—Beogafee. 

MLTJ^GANnHAKLTn VIHARA. 

We are glad to announce that a-seulement baa been arrived 
at between the Government of India and the Maha Bodhi 
Society as regards the site of the proposed Vihata 5<t Samath. 
Our tcadeia are aware that the Vihara work which commenced 
last year was ?tOF|;jppd several months back by an order of the 
Covemmi^nt. Since then Tia^ii^itions Were goingr on between 
ibc Gov*'-rTimrnt fnd ^he Soriety for a settlement of the question 
and ai s result the Covemmertt ha? ayreed. m per their letter 
prublished ekewhere, to meet the Biiddhrsti fialfiwav (1) bv 
ft fre e ing to beer the cost inc^Tred npto now In cormertfon with 
the foTTndation work snd (2) by offering a suitable plot of land 
for the Vihara, 
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The Mah& Bodhi Society, has thankfully accepted* this otfer 
and. its reprueotadvea wiJl shortly proceed to Benares to select 
the Bite. We take thb Opportunity to thank the Govemment 
of India. Sir John Marshall^ a never falling frienil of the 
Buddhiata* Mr, J, F, BlaJdBtonp Otfg, Director Gonerai of 
ArcKatology and Dr. C. A, Hewavitame for hringing aboiit diia 
settlement. 

The Sodety expects to start work immediately after the 
plot ot land is selected. May we appeal to the g^eroUiB Bud^ 
dhists of fiuEzna: and Giylon to send their subscriptions towards 
this noble entezpHe^ 


REVIEW 

SOME SAYINGS OF THE BUDDHA ACCORDING 
TO THE PAU 

Pau Gwmon Translated by F. L. Woodward. IVLA., (Cantab) 
Oxford Umverbity Press. 

Woodward had done meritorious weak in the cause of 
Buddhist education In Ceylon, and after a lou^ pedod of use¬ 
ful work he retired, and in bta redretnent he ia doing- good 
work for the English people in gtving them trajialationa of 
&iddhiBi Snttas in Elnghah gaih. 

A pocket edition of the best and moat popular snttas is 
a desidemtuoi for the Btudent of Buddhism^ and Mt* Woodward, 
in bringing out thjj handy volume has earned the thanks of the 
English speaking Buddhists. Mr. Peter de Abrew deserves 
thanks for having made the suggestion to Mr. Woodward and 
we have also to thank him for having paid the cost of publiim- 
tioiL 

In the Buddhist period when a work was compiled by a 
Buddhist Upasaka or Bhikkhu there was the Council of Odem 
to examine the work and certify that it is in accordance with 
the authoritative words of the Lord Buddha. When the gmt 
BiiHHhaghosa arrived in Ceylon at the request of hia Teacher 
to translate the SmhalcBe commentaries into PaU, the Theras 
of the Mahlvilura, Anundhapura, first had him erjunined as 
to his conrpetency and gave him one g&tKa to write n thesis 
thereon, and the result was the viwnderful encyolopserha of 
PiU BuddMiiiiit colled the Fiauddhi 

Individual opinions of any Elder however learned, he mmy 
be, was not accepted by the Coonci! of Tripitakadharas. The 
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Vibhajjavldi MaodaU wafl the exAniining Boajd, The Lord 
Buddha coiled Hie Sl^aua the Vibhajjavada—thi* AnaJyticai 
Ooctrine. In the Kaioma sutta He emphasised the qL 

rejcctmg revelations, authoritative traditiouBp magir. and* fL^ 
Idnds of hocus pocus unless they a^ee with rationalietic 
aitmlsiii. 

The V edas were full of ceremonial magic and the authority 
for animal eaciihces hence their rejection. The Brahman sacri- 
hccrs conseQUctitly became angry with the Lord Buddha as a 
destroyer of tradidotLs. fTio Brahmans at the time of 
Buddha and before Hini vvcre great meateaters- They had 
cows killed and the blood ofiered to the )^ds, while they ate 
the best portion of the flesh cooked with rice and ghee. To 
camouflage the people they had mantras recited durlivg the dme 
it was being cooked. Ln the Bilapandita suttap Majjhifna 
Nlksya the picture of the agnihoira Brahmans ninning to and 
fro inhaling the perfume of roast beef is given. In the 
villages in Middle India the scene of running pigs after their 
favourite food is often witnesses. It is so tckday and it was so 
Zp500 years ago. It was the preaching of the Lord Buddha that 
killed the desire in the people for animal sacrificeft, and the 
descendants of those sacrihcial Biahmana are to-day ang^ with 
the Lord because He had stopped sacrifices to the gods. 

Mr+ Woodward wrongly translates the word Bhikkhu as 
brother. The Bhikkhu does not beg in the ordinary sense. 
He wears the yellow robe as a sign that he La no more engaged 
in money making and uther trades. He is a Renunciationist 
having nothing to do with sensual enjoyments. He is a follower 
of the supreme eightfold path observes the supreme Discipline 
and is free from the fetters of the householder. To call him a 
brother is incorrect. Why could not the word Bhikkhu be 
used just as the words Nirvana, Karma are now being used by 
western scholars. In China the monks are known as bhikkhus, 
in Japan as bonsansj in Burma as hpKongeea, but not the word 
brother^ [n the gospels the word Disciple is used by Jesus. 

Mr. Woodward in the ntany foot notes that he has used 
gives his own definitions and they are not always correct. The 
footnotes in pp. Ip 2^ 7^ 13, 40, 53, 54* 55, 59* 73^ 94, 206, 
237, 253^ are the expressions of his own opinions. No Thera- 
cada Buddhist would accept them. 

Europeans living in their own atmosphere and not consult- 
ing the views of elderly Thetas can never correctly interpret the 
Dhamma. The time has come for bom Buddhists to learn 
English thoroughly join the Order, learn Pali throughly and then 
transJate the Buddha Word into English. 




THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded er the Anacarixa H. Dhabmafala 

Tpmfrrtnj TppTflijHr '■i il q t i flAiHt i ti ^asn 
fiimj ftq fVnr^ unfn wN ^trir™ 

“Go y«, O and Wander forth for the gam of the 

many, for the welfare of the rtlaTT;/^ in dOmpaaArojn /or the woAdt 
for the goodt /or |/ie ^arrir for the welfare of go<Jt and men- 
Proclaim, O Bhtkkhos^ the Doctrine gtorianSf preach ge a life 
of hotmeBS, perfect nmd pure/*—M aHaVAC;CAi ViKAYA PiTAKA. 


voi miv ] my, i w®. 7 


THE HOLY QUEST 

Tilou didst leave Thy royal palace^ 
UiBcd by pity for manldDd ; 
Earthly trcasurcB all Forsaking. 
Wisdomholy path to find. 

Lonely^ sad and poor, we see Thee 
Wandering far o'er Indians plain. 
Cruel penance oft enduring. 

Mastery of self to gain. 

Monka, ascetics, priests and sages 
Gave Thee all their sacred lore ; 
But the power within Thee dwelling 
Bade Thee seek for richer store. 
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Years of sufFeting, toilp privation, , 
Came TKy faith and zeal to test. 
Yet their passing ever found Thee 
Loyal to Thy holy quest. 

TiD at kst Thy trials ended 

Whenn beneath the Bodhi-tree, 
Full, enlightenment bestowing, 

Tinth divine transfigured Thee. 


O the rapture of that nooment, 
Wondrou* ecstasy sublime. 
Thus to taste of bliss immortal ^ 
Measureless in space or time 1 


1 

j 

In all holiness perfected. 

Stainless in Thy purityi 
AJ] Nirvana's radiant glory 

Waited now to welcome Thee. 


Yet Thine infinite compassion 

Bade Thee wait to claim Thy right. 
Held Thee at the open portals 
Of th'eternal realm of light. 


Thou hadst gmned Thy libexation. 

Won to bliss beyond compare. 

And with nfiantind, seeking, longing. 

Thou must needs Thy secret share. 

Thus from heights suhlime returning 
Unto our mortality. 

Thy compassion crowned Thee BUDDHA 
There beneath the Bodhi-trce. 
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And again w© see Thee wander 

Far and vnde through India's land ; 

Now as KNOWER, not ^ ^eker, 
Wisdom'^B store nl Thy cQimniitid. 

Henceforth Tlime the sacred duty 
Teacher, frieiid and guide to be^ 

Man to lead from woe and bondage 
Into jby and liberty, 

Jn Thy Holy Word and Doctrine 
Sdll Thy presence wc descry. 

Source of wisdom, truth and knowledge. 
Every rxeed to satisfy. 


And Thy loving call obeying 
Self and sin we cast aside. 

On the Eight-fold Path to follow 
Thee, our Master and our Guide- 


TTiSne example shall in^ire us 
Faithful in our quest to be. 

For a heart in virtue perfect. 

For a mind from error free. 

Thus in constant earnest effort 

Shall this earthly life be spent. 
Till tn ecstasy we enter 
Into full enlightenment. 


A. R, Zoftpj. 



THE SUPER COSMIC NATURE OF THE DHAMMA 


He who wishes to underttand the Dhacnma cl the Lord 
Buddha fihould give up his previous faiths and ceTemoniai 
observances and hia dogmatic beliefs which have stood in his 
way for the right comprehension of supreme Truth, 

The belief in a creator has to be banished from his mind as 
well as the belief that whatever happens now is due to the 
konuna of previous births, and the nihiiiBtic beKef that what¬ 
ever happens is without a cause and also is without efiect. 

The Buddha accepted the teachingis of the Rishia who lived 
the forest life practising the jhanoM, the and the four 

broArnn Ciiihras which gave them birth in the rupa bT^maiot^a$ 
and the four orupa bra/ima/otos. 

The cosmic world included (I) the states of aufierings called 
niraya, the animal womb, ghosts* asuras : (2) kama sugati 
bhumi included the world of human beings and celestial angels 
(3) rupaloka where the brahma gods live (4) the atupa brahma- 
lokas where the Mind in its puiihed form lives in a sublime 
state^ _ai 

The super cosmic world is called lokuttara which could 
be reached only by following the thirty seven principles of 
Bodhip the culmination of the holy hfe is eternal calm and 
happiness which is called NIBBANA DHATU. 

Those who do evil are born in the next birth in states of 
extreme agony. Hie demeritorious karmas are destroyrng life^ 
taking things which belong to others p living adulterous life, 
given to falsehood p and taking alcohotic stimulants and 
narcodc drugs which bring on partial or complete insanity. 

The ten demeritorious karma are destruction of life^ steaU 
ing, and adulterous living including alcoholism. These are 
called kaya karma. 



THE SUPER COSMIC NATURE OF T3^ DKAMMA 32S 

Deliberate Ijring^ hmh apeecbp sJanderous and 

unpirofitable talk i these are called vaci kanna. 

CovetcHisncsd, lUwiU and pagan beliefs wbich ignore tbe 
supreme law of Cause and Effect, that there ia no effect m 
charity and in good, deeds^ and that no good results in nursiog 
parents, and being sceptical regarding the existence of holy 
firahmans and Sramanas, and disbelief regarding previous 
exiBtences and future existences. Under the category of 
pagan beliefs creatorbin^ nihilism may be included. The say- 
mg that man should cling to his wife and give up his parents 
U a pagan advice. These are called mano karma or evil 
karma generated by thought. 

Those who do the ten eviU are bom after death in states 
of suffering, either in the purgatorial world, or in the animal 
worldi or as pretas elementab In the spirit world. 

In the human kingdom some are born blindp deafp dumb, 
feebleminded, lame, idiotic, insane, epilepdc, etc. They did 
good karma but with eviL selfishp covetous motives, not with 
feelings of love and generosity. Those who had done good 
karma with a generous heart, without ill will are bom in good 
families and with no physical defects. 

TTiose who had cultivated the three good qualities of 
charity, love, and psychic and scientific studies are called 
three hetukiis, possessors of three good catisesp those who had 
cultivated two good characteristics are called duhetukas. Those 
who had abstained from generating good qualities in past life 
are catted ahetuka. 

The ahetukas and duhetukas are unlit in this life to attain 
to the summits of psychic purity. Those who wish to be 
reborn with the desire for psychic dcvelopinent should practise 
Tn this life generous charityp loving kindness and p^chic 
culture. 

There are ten mcritorldUi deeds called dasa kusala kernma i 
vii. To give food, water, clothes, se&U, beds, vehicles, 
flowers, perfumes, lights, etc, to the cteedy with a heart full 
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of loving kindness and to give tht? li^t of wiidom m catled 
daiiB. 

To observe the five precepts^ the eight precepts or the ten 
prenepta is called Sjia. 

To practise meditation in order to train the mind to reaibe 
Truth is called BKhveiib^ Altrijistic psycho-analysia may be 
called bhlvana» There are forty methods of psycho-mystic 
concentration each of which helps the mind to attain to the 
heights of psychic illumination as iUustrated in the Visuddhi 
Magga. 

Paying due respect to spiritual elders» o^ermg them seats 
and Welcoming them cordially is called Apac^yana, 

Nursing the sick and entertaining with food and sweet 
drinks is called Vcyyivacca. 

Transferring the good karma which one does with a good 
heart to others asking them to accept the same with a good 
heart Is called Rattidana. The good karma thus offered to 
others when accepted is called Pattanumodana. Hearing the 
Good Law with the intention of preaching to others is called 
Dhamma savana* Preaching the Good Law with beneficretit 
motives eicpecting no gain is called Dhamma desani. 

Strengthening the faith in the law of karma is caUed 
Ditthiijukamma. 

Tho$e who observe the ten meritorious kusab kammas after 
death are bom in the celestial regions. 

Building bridges, roads, hospitals, almshouses, setting up 
lamps, establishing parks, orcharda, public baths, and digging 
up tanks all belong to the category of good karma. Any good 
deed done based on the clement of rctiunciation is called a 
meritnrious deed. 



A BUDDHIST SERMONEHE 


If a man specie or act aui of an evil mind, sufienng 
follows Kim ns the cart-wheel the ftjot of the ox. If a t piin 
spieah Or act out of a good mind, happiness follows him Jilce 
his never-departing shatlow." 

These words from the opening vetses of the Dhammapada 
set forth two ideas which constitute the foundation of all that 
the Dharma teaches;—That it is oyi of the miW that all that 
happens to us, bad or good, proceeds. And that the connec¬ 
tion between our states of mind and what FoUows thereon, is 
absolutely unbreakable, h$ certain, as inevitable, as the follow¬ 
ing of a cftft the animal that draws it ; as cleaving, as close, as 
inescapable, as a man s shadow. No man, whatever he does 
can ever by any means get away from his own shadow. No 
OK. whatever it does, can keep the cart too which it ts harnessed 
from following it. So, to a man are the consequences of his 
good and His evil states of mind : sure, inevitable, inescapable. 

The hrst point to note is that it is out of an evil state of 
mind that evil consequences proceed. It is not primarily the 
evil word spoken, or the evil deed done, that is the cause of 
the misery of the world; it is the evil thought of our minds. 
Truly, evil words, lying, angry, slanderous, even simply care¬ 
less words, do a terrihle lot of harm to others, and entail, and 
must entail, much harm some day to those who have un¬ 
happily sent diem forth. And evil deeds, all evil deeds that 
men do. murders, thefts, adulteries, must, and do. lead to 
serious consequences for thett doers. Yet all these evil words 
and deeds would never have come into actual being, would 
never have been launched upon the world to produce their 
fruitage of unhappy results, if they had not first been con- 
Chived in the mind. 

No man becomes a murderer all at once. Before that 
actual deed he must often have entertained in his mind (an 
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evil giaert f) the etngry, mutderoiM theught which at length when 
the DppDztXLDity offeTcdn broke oyl into the fruitage of the 
dreadful deed. 

Neither docs any man become a thief all at once. Often 
and often before committing the actllnl deed, he ha^ Icxiked 
upon hJ« fdlownien'& possessiona with envious, covetous 
eyes, and wiahed that they only were hb. And then there 
canrte some tempting chance of taking to himself some of these 
coveted possessions of theirs, and he committed that actnal 
thievish deed. Nor doe# any man comipt another man^a wife 
Of a maiden, imlesa he ftrst has looked on her with eyes of luat^ 
allowed to take poasesaion of his mind* and to dwell there, the 
thought of possessing her. 

The grand lesson of the Dhamma, then, one might say 
even, its one only IcB^on to those who put any faith in it at 
all* b t Guard the Mind. For, th*t guarded, all is guarded. 
But that, unguarded^ all is unguarded ■; and the man is a 
potential prey to any chance occurrence that may befall him, to 
any stray temptation or opportunity' that may come in hts way. 

Guard the Mind, and you have guarded everything else: 
you do not need to trouble about anything else. Let us mate 
the EDUice out of which aJl the water of our life springs, clean 
and pUTCt and we need have no further care about the clearmess 
of the water in the jugs and buckets of our everyday use. That 
water will be bound to be clean. It cannot be anything else, 
since the source it comes from is clean. 

But if we allow the spring of our life, our Mind, to become 
dirty, if we allow it to become a haunt, n storehouse of all 
kinds of evil thoughts of angry, murderous, covetous, thievish, 
lecherous, adulterous thoughts, then what else can we eipcet 
but that when the time and $eason. brings them to ripeness, 
they will break forth into their corresponding deed, to the 
sufiering and sorrow of ourselves and all about u*? 

Yet if, in the past, we have, unhappily, allowed our mind 
to be the haunt of such evil thought#, we need not despair. 
We can always at any time, begin to cultivate their opposites. 
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We can Wgin to cukiviite and hold In mind thoiights of good¬ 
will, and generosity, and pure love, and with the?e, cancel 
out and nullily the possible future effects of our evil thinkings 
of ill-will, and covetousness and lust. 

Just as a poison-tree may be prevented from bearing any 
poiaon-fmit by otir refraining from giving it any attenlioti, by 
ncveT digging about its roots, never pruning it, never watering 
itp 30 the cvil-fmited trees of thought unhappily we may have 
allowed to spring up m the garden of our mind, may be kepi 
from fruition by giving them no attention from this moment 
onwards, but devoting all our care to the cultivation in that 
garden^ of the trees of good and wholesome-fruited thought, 
TTien just, by our neglect of tbem+ the evil-fruJted trees will 
perhaps die out altogether, and never produce any fruit at 
alb or at least, produce very little of their undesirable fruit. 

The only way in which the outcome of evil thought can 
be avoided, is by the cultivation of good thought. There is no 
other way. No mao, however clever he may think himself is 
clever enough to outwit the universe. And this is the law of 
the univerae, this Ls the Dhamma, that suffeTing fonowa evil 
thought aa surely as cart-wheel, the on ; and that haopineas 
goes along with good thoughts as surely as a msm's shadow, 
goes along with his body, and never leaves it. The DhammaV 
way to happiness ia to wipe out evil thought with «food thought, 
and be left to enjoy the good fruit of the rempininz balance of 
good, and never to cease oui ende:iVours to make that balance 
of STood thought as big as ever w* can. Thus comes sure 
felicity and only thus corner sure felicitv. Cods. saVTOurs, 
redeemers^ however they may choose to call ihem^elvee, 
that offer to take Us in their arms or on their backs and 
ccrfr^ UB into fiafety, into bliss, are vain deluders fnr 
poor w|lling4o-be-deluded men. There i^ no refuge, 
no saviour, no redeemer from sufFerinff In earth or 
heaven for man save man's own deed* save man’s own thought- 
deed. To this, smd only to this, can he look with sure confi¬ 
dence for detivorance from afl infelicity ♦ suffering, sorrow* For 
2 
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this is of th^ eternai law of tht imiversap thia b of the Dhemrim, 
To put tmst in aught that is not in accord with this Dhamtnap 
thia Lawp h mcreJy to deceive ourselves, and inevitably to 
reap the disappointment that waits upon all deception. 

Be a light unto yourselves p be a refuge unto youraelvea. 
Look not to any other refuge," said the Great Teacher of the 
Dhammar Let that Dhamma be our guide, lei that Dhamma 
be OUT refuge i None other guide and refuge can we have 
that will not fail uBl This guide, this refuge, alone stands sure, 
alone shall stand sure^ long as lasts the world of men that 
need it. 

J. F, McKechnie, 

WHAT THE MAHATMAS THINK OF GOD 

Did it ever strike you, — and now from the standpoint of 
your Western science and the suggestion of your own Ego 
which has abeady seized up the cssenliaU of every trutliH 
prepare to deride the erroneous idea — did you ever suspect ihal 
Universal like finite, human mind tnight have two attributes, 
or a dual power—one the voluntary and conscious, and the 
other the involuntary and unconscious or the mechanical power. 
To reconcile the difficulty of many theistic and anti atheistic 
propositions^ both these powerp are a philofiophical necessity^ 
TTie possibility of the first or the voluntary and conscious 
attribute In reference to the infinite mind, notwiLhstanding the 
assertions of all the E^os throughout the living world — will 
remain for ever a mere hypothesis, whereas In the finite mind 
it is a scieritiiic and demonstrated fact. The highest Planetary 
Spirit is as ignorant of the first as we arc, and the hypothesis 
will remain one even in Nirvana^ as it is a mere inferential 
possibilityi whether there or here. 

So far—WE KNOW* K^ifhin and to the utmost limit, to 
the very edge of the co«mic veil we know the fact to be 
correct — owing to personal experience : for the inrormailon 
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gnthered as to what takes place beyond—^we are indebted to 
the Planetary Spirits, to oiiir blessed Lord Buddha, This of 
course may be regarded as second hand information. 

Ik is the peculiar faculty of the mvoluritaiy power of the 
infinite mind — which no one could ever think of callin$E God,. — 
to be eternally evolving subjective matter into objective atomi 
(you will please remember that the two adjectives are used but 
in a relative sense)'or cosmic matter to be later on developed 
into form. And it is likewise that same involuntary mediAnical 
power that we sec bo intensely active in all the £xed laws of 
nature — which governs and conu-ols what i* caUed the Universe 
or the Cosmos. There ere some modem philosophers who 
would prove the existence of a Creator from motion..^ 

To regard Cod as an intelhgent spirit, and accept at the same 
time his absolute Immateriality is to conceive of a nonentityp 
a blank void ; to regard God aa a Being, an Ego and to place 
his intelligence under a bushel for some mysterious reasons—is 
a most consummate nonsense ; to endow him with intelligence 
in the face of blind bzirtaJ Evil is to make of him a fiend — a most 
rascally Cod. A Being however gigantic, occupying space and 
having length, breadth and thickness U most certainly the 
Mosaic deity ; ^'No—being'* and a mere principle lands you 
directly in the Buddhistic atheism, or the Vedantic primitive 
>tcosmtsm^ What lies beyond and outside the worlds of form, 
and being, in worlds and spheres in their most spizitualba^d 
state — (and you will perhaps oblige us by telling us where that 
beyond c&n be, since the Universe is infinite and llmilless) is 
useless for anyone to search after since even Planetary Spirits 
have no knowledge or perception of it. If ottr greatest adepts 
and Bodhisatvas have never penetrated themselves beyond our 
solar system^^—and the idea seems to suit your preconceived 
tbeistic theory wonderfully p my respected Brother—they still 
know of the existence of other such solar systemsp with as 
mathematical certainty as any western astronomer knows of the 
existence of invisible stars which he can never approach or 
explore. 
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If you me * Whence then the immiitehle laws? — laws 
cannot make thcmselves^^—then in my mrn J will ask you — and 
whence their supposed Creator? — a. creator caiimot croate ot 
make himself^ Jf the brain did not make itself, for thiM would 
be affirminjr that brain acted before it existed« how could 
mtellleence, the result of an organized brain, act before its 
creator was made. 

Look around you and sec the myriad manifestations: of life, 
so inhiiltely multiform ; of life, of motion, of change. What 
caused these? From what inexhaustible source came they, by 
what ageticy ? 

You speak of an intelligent and gOfxI- — (the attribute is 
rather unfortunately chosen)—Father, a moral guide and 
governor of the universe and man. A certain condition of 
things exists around us which we caU normal. Under this 
nothing can occur which transcends our eveiy day experience 
Cod 5 immutable Laws. But suppose we change this condi¬ 
tion and have the best of him without whom even a hair of 
your head will not falJ^ m they Lei] you in the West. A 
current of air brings to me froEo the lake near which, with my 
tingera half frozen 1 now write to you this letter^— I change 
by a certain combination of electrica] magnetic odyllic or 
other InBuencea the current of air which benumbs my Bngers 
into a warmer breeze : I have thwarted the Intention of the 
Almighty, and dethroned him at my will \ i can do that, or 
when 1 do not want Nature to produce strange and too visible 
phenomena^ ] force my naturc-fieeing, ^ najture-influertcing self 
within me, to suddenly awake to new perceptions and feellnga 
and thus *m my own Creator and ruler. 

And now' to your extraordinary hypotbesia that Evil with 
iu attendant tram of sin and sneering Is not the result of matter, 
but may be perchance the wise scheme of the moral Governor 
of the Universe. Conceivable a4 the idea may seem to you 
trained in the pernicious fallacy of the Christian, — '*tbe wayi 
of the Lord are inscrutable"—It is utterly Inconceivable for 
me. Must 1 repeat again that the beat Adepts have learched 
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the UniveiTife during nulletihmifl and Futind nowhere the 
slightest tmee of such a MachiveIlian schemei—but throughout, 
the same irninutablet inexorable Law+ You must excuse me 
therefore if 1 positively decline to lose my time over such 
childish speculations. It is not ""the ways of the Lord"' but 
rather those of some extremely intelligent men in everything 
but some particular hobby that are to me incomprehendble. 

Learn first our laws and educate your perceptions| dear 
Brother. Control your involuntaiy powers and develop in the 
right direction yqur will and you will become a teacher instead 
of a learner,, 1 would not refuse what 1 have a right to teach. 
Only 1 had to study for fifteen yean before I came to the 
doctrines of cycles and had to learn simpler things at first. 

Letter No. XXH. From the Mahatma Letters to A. P, Sinnelt. 

The Hindu mind is pre-eminently open to the ^uick and 
clear perception of the most tTanw:cndentaL the most abstruse 
metaphysical truths. Some of the most unlettered ones will 
seize at a glance that which would often escape the best 
Western metaphysician. You may be, and most assuredly 
are our suiieriors in every branch of physical knowledge ; in 
spiritual sciences we were, art and always will be your Masters. 

P. 213^ Mahatma Letters. 

W....I cannot permit our sacred philosophy to be so dia- 
figured. He says that people will not accept the whole truth | 
that unless we humour them with a hope that th^e may be 
a **loving Father and creator of all in heaven^* our philmophy 
will be rejected n pnon. In such a case the less such idiota 
hear of our doctrines the better for both. If they do not want 
the whole truth and nothing but the truths they are welcome. 
But never will they find us—(at any rate)—compromising with 
—-and pandering to public prejudices. Do you call (fits 
*'candid'" and—honest ‘'from a European standpoinl^* 7 Read 
his letter and judge. The truth is my dear friend, 
that notwithstanding the great tidal wave of mysticism 
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llmt Li now sweeping over a portion of tlie intelleclual 
clasBiOs of EiUrope, the Western people have as yet scatoely 
learned to reoognke that which we term wisdom in iti loftiest 
sense. As yet+ he only is esteemed truly wise in hia world ; who 
can most cleverly conduct the business of hfe, so that it may 
3deld the largest amotmt of material profit—honours or money. 
The quality of wisdom, ever was, and will be yet for a long 
rime—to the very close of the fifth race — denied to hirti who 
seeks the wealth of the mind for its own sake, and for its own 
enjoyment and result without the secondary purpose of turning 
it to account in the attainment of materia) benefits. By moat 
of your gold worshipping countrymen our Facts and theorems 
would he denominated Fancy-flightSp the dreams of madmen. 

Mahatma Letters pp. 304-305. 


WELCOME ADDRESS 

Read by Mr, S. C. Mookerjee. Bab^at-Law at the 
Sri Dharmarajika Vihara on the Waisakha Purnima Day. 

MBharajadhiraj Bahadur and Brethren p 

In the regrettable absence tn England of our friend The 
Revd Anagarika Dharmapala the General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society and in the regrettable absence of the more 
senior and worthier members of that body the duty of wel¬ 
coming you all this evening on a sacred occasion like this has 
fallen on your humble aervanl« a mere member of that Society, 
The Anagarika Dharmapala waa advised hy his doctors 
to take a sea voyage for the sake of his health and to consult 
physicians in Europep so he went there, Mrs. Foster the great 
benefactress of the Maha Bodhi Society and one of the Pioneers 
for effecting Buddhistic Revival in India and Ceylon with all 
her resources being now past her 6(kh year desired Mr, 
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Dhan^pBla to see hei in San Francisco in the United States of 
America. Thither he went but on dte eve of Jus reium to 
England he fell ill. He returned to England some montlis ago 
and has been working very hard there for permanently 
establishing a Buddhist Mission there for carrying on 
propagandist work. 

The English Church as many of you may be aware has 
lost its hold over the working classes in F-ngknd and 
Mr, DharmapaJa 1 believe inspired thereunto by a large section 
of his English and American h'iends such as Mrs. Foster, 
considers it opportune that a Movement should be set on foot 
for enlightening the Masses of the British Isles to the truths of 
Buddiusm as that may possibly solve many points of our 
difficulties with England. 

Undoubtedly it Is a piece of very good and very great 
which not only we in India, Ceylon and Burma should 
be grateful to him but he is laying the whole of the Buddhistic 
World under a very deep obligation and as such a forward 
movement in Elngland would requite men and money, the rich 
and free Buddhistic countries like japan. China, Siam should 
help Mr. Dharmapala unstintedly. 

On an occasion such as this ] can not Kelp fctling tliat 
the losses we have sustained in the premature deaths of the 
three Pro-Buddhist sons of EIcngal are simply irreparable. 1 
reverently refer to Sir Ashutosh Moolserjee. Babu Monmohan 
Canguly and Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhuri of Taki. 

(a) Sir Ashutosh was the permanent Life President of 
this Society, As a worker for the cause of 
Buddhistic reviva] in India he stood far ahead of 
his contempoTaries. He was an idealist of the 
first order — an idealist who had the courage of 
his convictions and the power and resources of 
realbtng his ideal. Every body knows that the 
Buddhistic Universities of Taxi! a. Nalanda, 

jagaddal and Odantapura had tons of Manus¬ 
cripts on every conceivable branch of learning 
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and thougk considerable portionfl of them were 
destroyed by VandEil hordes which invaded ami 
ransacked India in the IZth Century A. C, that 
some portion of them was also Tescned and found 
shelter in Indian border countries of Kashmere and 
Nepal and Tibet as well as in Mahachin, Japan* 
Burma and Ceylon, It was the detentutiation of 
Sir Ashutosh to bring back to India through the 
poftaU of the Calcutta Univeraity by dent of 
various post graduate SchoUrships and Research 
work prizes all such eaEtant [ndiBn lore from these 
distant countries. The result of thus concentrat¬ 
ing the rescued Indian Storehouse of teaming 
would be a marvel in twenty years time, t have 
myself heard tfiat great man declare more dian 
once^ I hope that Post graduate Scholarships 
and Research work pnzes may rather be 
aujnnented for the tpeedier realisation of the Ideal 
that Sir Ashutosh Mookeriee had in view* 

(b) Babu Monomohaf> CanCTli was the retamed arcbilecl 

of the Maha Bodhi Society* HS-i entbusiaaTn for 
Buddhistic culture nnd art knew no bounds. A 
quiet unostentatiaus worker^ he spared no paiTTS 
in getting drawinFi of the wuR paintings of this 
Hall and the Hall upstairs direct from Aianta 
Caves by himi^elf poin^ there and working for the 
purpose. His Bengali work on the Remains of 
Orissa is still the atandfird work of its kind* 

(c) Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhuri wr'i a man of erftat 

erudition and wide sympathies. He too had 
courage of his ccmvictiona and every public 
Movement concerning the welfare of his country 
and country-men found in him a staunch sup¬ 
porter. { Temember him supporting the proposi¬ 
tion in this hall only a few months ago that with 
proper safcgtmrds the internal Management of the 
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Msha BocUii Temple Rtid rD^tdadan of worship 
in the Buddha Gaya Temple should be entrusted 
to the Buddhists. 

Our deepest regret is that in this life we are not likely to 
eorne zeroes such eminent men as the three who have left us 
to mourn their lose. Had they been a[jve+ it would have been 
theh duty to have welcomed you here instead of a non-entity 
like myself. We have fallen on evil timef. But In hfe we 
have to he tike soldiers in the battle field. Wc have to keep 
the flag flying, holding the standard with one hand even^ 
employing the other in wiping ofl the tears that rush forth for 
the fallen comrade^ 

As things arei let me offer you on behalf of the Anagarika 
and the Maha BodhI Society our cordial welcome with sincerest 
good will and fratema] Greetings coupled with the request 
that you may whole-heartedly 5am us to make this combined 
celebration—the birth, the attainment of Buddhahood or 
Supreme enlightenment, and Parinirvana—a success. 

We thank you heartily for the sacrifice each one of you 
have made by foregathering here on this day of all days. 

No one who saw your enthusiasm in coming here to-day 
would dare to say that Buddhism was dead in our country. 
Certainly Buddhism never died out in India at any time not 
even when the vandals' hands were the heavieBt on us for 
rooting out all traces of our national culture. 

Thanks to the even handed iustice that India has 
received from the British, that it is eaay to prophecy that 
every bit of our lost national culture would come back to us 
if we remain staunch and loyal to the British connection. This 
Buddhistic revival movement which is but another name for 
resuscitation of our national culture owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to the British Government for making it possible 
for us to tee our own past. Innumerable scholars from Prinsep 
downwards have been at the task of deciphering what had 
become well nL^ Ltlegible. Thanks are doubly due to that 
Great Viceroy The late Lord Curzon for reorganising the 
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Archaeological Departnttsnt and empowering it to apend funds 
for excavadng work as well &s pTcaerFiiig India's ancient 
Monuments. Due to all this we have in our Library here m 
presentation copy, a big tome of Asoka's Rock and Pillar 
edicts taken down by means of photographs and then deci¬ 
phered and translated. 

TTicre in those photo^aphs and in die contents of those 
inacripdorts you see, as in a mirror* your historic culture. 

Another Historic record are the Tripitakaa or the Three 
Baskets of Buddhistic canonical literature which were got 
together shortly after the Parinirvlna of Lord Buddha. 

Buddhism is what Emperor Asoka made of it. He made 
it the State Religion and it had a tremendous sway from 
230 B-C. to the end of the 11th or iZth Century A-D. 

Standing under the Image and Relic of Lord Buddha in 
this Hall one is tempted to contemplate the national vicissitudes 
through which India has had to pass through since his days. 

Two thousand five hundred and fifty years ago it was Lord 
Buddha who first preached equality, fraternity and freedom of 
thought amongst the Indian masses and created for the fii^i 
time in recorded History an organised Religion irrespective of 
caste, coloiu or creed or of any interference of any superTiatural 
agency or element in it. Hia religion was based on pure Reason 
and Morality (ethics) which he himself named as *'Arya 
Religion." 

In no religion do you find auch Eiltrtlislic Injuncrions as you 
find in Buddhism. The Master laid it down *'Go ye O Bhikkhus 
and wander forth for the gain of the many* for the welfare of 
the many^ in compassion for the world, for the good for the 
gain, for the welfare of Gods and men. Prociaim O Bhikkhus 
the doctrine glorious. Preach ye a life of hojinesa. perfect 
and pure. And yet He laid down that no one was to accept 
his doctrine without analysing it and testing it as gold io 
tested by fire. 

No religion has laid lo much stress on the life of fiolinCia. 
on the purity of conduct and thoughts and action as in 
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Buddhism. In no religion do you find the doctrirke of aeU- 
sacTifice emphasised so much as in Buddhiam- Lord Buddha's 
past existences of which we read in the are nodung 

but a senes of sacrifices effected hy laying down his very fife 
in servir^g another. By dying for the sake of s cau^ you 
cleanse yourself of the fear of death : you conquer death by 
d)riiig and rnake yourself worthier for the next stage of action — 
for there is rebirth for every one unless one can attain Nirvana. 

No religion has sought to ennoble Man *o much, by making 
him responsible to his own acts and thoughts as Buddhism. 
Man is the maker of his own destiny. 

It is by far the greatest of World-religions having the 
largest number of adherents. The Central, Eastern, the Far 
Eastern Asia ate all Buddhistic. Out incxlem Hinduism shows 
signs of having absorbed a great deal of its tenets from the 
Mahayina School shaped under Tan trie influencea. 

Wc have met here this evening ejtprcs$]y to do honour to 
the memory of Lord Buddha, to offer up in sUent cuntempla- 
liun OUT sincere and unstinted homage to the Greatest, the 
the Loftiest the Most Compassionate and the Most spiritually 
minded aon of Mother India. 

The Bond which unites us Sndians with Lord Buddha 
through oitr common mother is a living Bond which no time 
and circumstance can or ought to be aUowed to efface. It Is 
our sacred heritage which we must never allow to get forgotten 
or tamished. It ig our strongeat ahicLd for protecting us from 
such retrograde influences and cultures as have the tendency 
of denationalising us, of spiritually degrading us^ of dwarfing 
us in our stature, of narrowing oiir horizon of life. 

Let us Hindus rather perish than he daubed ‘'Little Men” 
whose religion could not rise beyond their kitchen. '"Eight 
Brahmins nine kitchetii” rs a just censure on modem Hinduigm 
which should be wiped out by our act# and dealing. We 
should welcome all adverse critics and use such criticisms for 
self analygis without which there can not be any improvenierit 
jn any individual or any community« If wc lit down with 
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hcsds thinking th&t %ve are the highest oF bW mortnlB 
and that there i& nothing further to have^ we at once <lig our 
owti graves Lhereby ; not only our own graven but our 
childrens* at well, Aa they inherit our fleah and bloody they 
also inherit the thought forces which go to shape their future 
manhood. 

The Schools and Colleges for our boy* are set q;utte in 
a divergent tune to the culture our boys are accustomed to 
receive at home^ There our ilUterate Hindu motheia 
cannot cope with the budding brains of her boys. A grave 
mischief lie* here in our modem educational methoda which 
would have to be tackled by our country's leaders. Scholastic 
education devoid of a religious or a moral back ground is like 
an open ra^or without the protecting shcath- 

We ahouid use olir affinity to Lord Buddha a4 a pivot, a* 
a ladder for our national uplift spiritually, in widening^ in 
broadening, and softening our hearts to peoples of other 
nationditieSp to all sentSenl beings. 

Think of it, that at this psychological moment we are 
spirttually at par not only with our fellov^ subjects of Burma 
and Ceylon but also with the peoples of the Free Buddhistic 
countries of Tibet, Cambodia, Siam China and Japan. Their 
thoughts have centred towards India and of all places to 
Buddha>Gaya the moat holy of holy shrines in the Buddhistic 
World. This shrine being still in the hands of a Shaivite 
Muhiint cannot but be a pang to over I/5th of the World's 
present population. It is our sacred duty to see to the restora¬ 
tion of that shrine to the BuddhiatS- 

An Indian, qua Indian, may be and probably is despified 
in many parts of the globe where peoples have become victim* 
to the vims of colour Bar. But go anywhere in the Buddhistic 
countries abovementjoned and here you would at once be 
welcomed as a brother, bocaUHe of our kinship with and near¬ 
ness to Lord Buddha who is undoubtedly ^'The Light of Asia/ 
It is the light which can materially help us in finding our way 
in the present darkness of our national environmentr In Asia 
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we muit aspire to be of the satnfz r^nk as the best Asiatic. 
Our stalwart Pandits of old, fortified in their Buddhistic lore 
had converted the Trans Himabyan pcoplias of Central Asia, 
Tibet* Ohinn, Japan and Trans Oceanic peoples of Ceylon, 
Burma* Java, Sumatra, Siam at an immense trouble, saertfice 
and devotion to the cause of Buddhism. 

Buddhistic lore and Buddhistic art orisittachii under the 
inspiration of Indian Pandits atill abound in java, Siam, China 
Burma and Japan. Those were the contributioiis of Aryan 
India under the inspuation of LrOtd Buddha s Aryan Peligiori 
to Asia. 

When the free Aryan “Aiyavarta"" of the Morions 
Buddhistic period of Indian Histoiy^ came to change its name 
to ' Hinduathan"" under it# Musaalmali Rulers, abe ceased to 
contribute anythitiSf to Buddhistic Asia. - Under the British even 
that name Hiudusihan has disappeared. British India is now 
divided into |b) Mahamedan and (ii) Non Mahomedan. The 
Non Mohamedan comiuimities which embrace the Hindu 
population have not contributed anything to those Buddhi^c 
countries. Hindus have thus lost touch and prestige with oiu 
.Asiatic brethren much to our regret. This regrettable aspect 
of our dimini^ing prestige m Asia, is a topic of great national 
concern and I submit it is worthy of the mature consideration 
of our country men, 

Hindu-India to my mind is still in a sctni-slumberous 
condition. Unconscious of it* past histary and traditions and 
culture it is sliy living in its delapidated house with door* 
and windows and shutters all closed down. Savants and 
Research scholars have demon sbrated before the world that 
Hindu India carries in its bosom die relics of & phase of 
Buddhism which flourished at b Post Buddhistic age coupled 
with Tantrik mode of worship. It can point to no other source 
for the worship of its ulany Cods and Goddesses unknown to 
the Vedas. Upon analysis there doe* nol seem to be any 
difference between a Hindu and a Buddhist. I believe the 
difference between a Roman Catholic and a Protestant i* 
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ttan that cxbta between a Hindu and d Buddhiit. It ta 
an averlastiriff slur on Hindu India that thou^ it La loud in 
dezziandin^ political pnvilc^ in ckimtnit true inalienable rights 
of BritLah citizenship its internal organisation has become AO 
rigid and ossiJEed that it cannot make its privileged classes 3de]d 
to the urgent and necessitous requirements of the community by 
lending a helping hand for the uplilt of our bo called depressed 
classes. 

Democracy is now in the air. Tile very atmosphere is 
surcharged with it. Unless we take our submerged country 
men by the hand, concede to them with a good grace their 
rightful place in the social heiraichy our cry for polidca] rights 
would only evoke derisive laughter and Utters against us. On 
this point the attention of our Leaders is solicited. 

Under the auspices of the Maha Bodhi society we are tirying 
to build a Vihara and College at Hamath. From this Viham 
we publish and maintain a monthly magazine called the Maha 
Bodhi journal. Jt“ b the centre of welcoming pilgritns from 
Burma and Ceylon for Buddha Gaya, tn this Hall as a rule 
we try to organise weekly lectures which are delivered on some 
subject appertaining to Buddhism and Hinduisin for wideniDg 
our knowledge therein » 

It is our intention to start a Pali class in this Hall. 


OuR5£LVES- 

By ourselves is evil done. 

By ourselves we pain endure. 

By ourselves we cease from wrong. 

By outselves become we pure. 

No one saves us but oUfsclveB : 

No one can, and no one may 
We ourselves must walk the path— 
Buddhas merely teach the way* 

Dhammapada, 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE INDUN SOENCE OF THOUGHT 
FROM THE BOUDDHA STANDPOINT 

2. PRATYAK5HA PrAMANA. 

Savara-ffviini and a&me of the thinkers of the MLmUiBl 
school are supposed to have given preference to the Praiyaf^a 
sa a source of knowledge to the Antim^a. OfdmadJy* it 
appears also that the object of direct apprehension wins om 
credence more promptly than that of coticeptiDn and inference. 
While, hoVever, it cannot be denied that the matter of per¬ 
ception powesses often a greater degree of intensity than that 
of ideation, it can scarcely be gainsaid that the conclneion of 
A weU-reaBon«d argument appeara to be as clear as the object 
of our nntnediate apprehension- The Buddhist loRicmn# mean 
this when they say that ao far as their subject-matters are con¬ 
cerned, the Prtrtpntahu and the ^tnumano are of equal force 
(Tuf^a-txilaV Both the Prcrfyo^sfio and the m other 

words, present their objects exactly as they are. TTieir 
Pramana-hood consists in their power of revealing the truth. 

The word 'ProVi/a^sftn" may have various meanings. If we 
derive the word from *A it cannot mean anything else hut 
visual perception^ Bnt the logicians of India agree that 
Protyofesho rncans more than "visual percepdon'* It is derived 
from the word, which means an or sense- 

organ- thus means "senauous perception". Yet 

PrtrfyaAjAflj Is not confined within the range of our sensuous 
knowledge only. The Buddhist commentator points out that 
the word, *'Co^" (cow) signifies ^thst which goea\ according to 
its derivBtlon : hut that instead of refering to a nrotffng creature 
only* the word “Go" always signifies a cow^ no matter whether 
it Is moving or standing stiTi- Just so,—the word PmJyaJtsAo, 
although It means 'sensuous perception" etymologicany, signi¬ 
fies many perception* which are not senstinus. Had it not been 
so. wc could not talk of the Manosc or the Mental Perception 
as a mode of the Pra/y-«ife§hfl. 
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TKe according to the Buddkist paychologUta 

con»i3t5 in our (h>ect apprehenajon of objects. Thia is what 
differentiates it from the other aourcd of valid knowledge viz., 
the Tbe /Inumana or inference,, aa will be shown 

hereafter, reveals its object medini^Iy i.e. (J) through the per^ 
cepdon of the phenomena of the Pak,ska or Abode (the Minor 
Term^ and (2) through the reco!lection of the invariable rela- 
donahip between the Lmga or the Mark (the Middle Term! and 
the Sadhya or the Proven (the Major Term}. In the Pratyaksha. 
on the contraryi we meet the object face to face. 

Terception' of Western psychology is also considered to 
give us the direct knowledge of things and that is the reason 
why 'Perception^ and 'Pfoti^dtsfKr' are often idendhed. But 
the translation of ‘Pratifak^ha into 'Percepdon^ b objecdonable 
on many grounds. The Indian psycholugisbs include in 
Pralifoi^ha many gupersensUDUs processes which the weilem 
peychologiats would refuse to class %idth Perception. Percep¬ 
tion la always sensuous with them : the on the 

contraiy, may be supersensuous and purely intemaL Secondly, 
Perception has been fitly called by some. Apperception \ 
although to al! appearance, perception is a simple pmcess, a 
percept will be found on analysis to contain elements of recol¬ 
lection and concepdon. But the Pratytd^ha of the Buddhists 
Is strictly and rigidly aimple^ conijating In nothing but an emet 
representadon of the object under observation- Pure Sensa¬ 
tion" would probably be a better rendering of die vrord 
*Prafi^tikiha\ in as much as the Pi^i^a^shc of the Buddhints h 
*N(rvikp(po or thoroughly undetermined, containing tio matters 
of recollection or conception r 

is free from concepdon iKoIpanai and it is 
never derelict (/Ibhronta)"'^—i?iniJu. 

So, the two charactensdea of the ProfpaitsAa, according to 
the Buddhist psychologists are (1) that it is free from Kafperna 
and (2) that it is i4hhrinfo. 
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Kajparta or la de^cnbed na cogfiitic^n wkicii is ot 

ifl capable of being coimecled vHth a word (^b/iiiapa}. Thus* 
suppose a man knoWs what ia meant by the word. Pitcher. 
Now* when he aeei a Pitcher, the contentB of hia mind may 
be arialyaed into (I) the consciousneAs which ia pioduced in 
him by aight of the Pitcher and (2) the addition^] concaioua- 
neas that the object ia called the PitcherV TTiia second efe- 
ment b the element of Kalsxzna, According to the Buddhisla^ 
1b limited to the firat element,—the E 5 act element 
or part of conaciouvneea which b prodticed by the appreben^ 
Sion of the object and no mote. The element of Vik^pa ia 
outside the range of the Prai^aksha. The Buddhistn go ftirther 
and Say that not only ia the element in consciousness which b 
actually connected with a word (aa ilJiiatrated above) the 
element of Koipana but the element which is capable of being 
connected wfth a word b aTao the element of Vi^tpa and an 
ifuch, b outdde the limft of the Praiyak^lia. When a man 
P^vea a name PX^ord) e..g. Pitcher to an ab)ect+ he recoll-ecta 
the meaning of the word, Pitcher ; he remembers how the 
Name, Pitcher was formeriy applied to an object and he linda 
out how the present object is airnilnr to that object so that he 
applies the Name, Pitcher to the present object of hb percep¬ 
tion, Naming b thus dependent on Recollecbon and Q>ncep- 
tion. The BtidicSiiats point out that in perception, there may 
not be any actual Naming but there may be Conception : and 
they main tarn that this element of Conoeprion also b a matter 
of Kalpana and should not be treated as Pmtyaksha. Thus 
let us suppose a hungry Infant which stops crying at the sight 
of the molherb breast. In the infantb perception there is no 
Naming, of course j it does not hnow the meaning of the word. 
Breast (5tflna), noi does it apply the word to the object of its 
perception* Nevertheless, there b an element of KafpmS In 
the perception of the infant. Its stopping the cry shows that 
it has remembered how the mother's breast gives milk and 
that it haft identified the mother's hrieast, the object of its 
pree«nt perception with the mother'i breest which it formerly 
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experienced. Thus there in Recollection and Conception here 
and there may be asn clement of Kalpana^. in this way* in the 
infant s perception also, althoug^h there is no NaminE there. 
Th^ Pratyetk^ha, accorciing to the Buddhists^ ii devoid not only 
of the element of actual Naming but of all mattera of Kidpana 
i.e.» of elements of Recollection and Conception well. 

The A'fjmJnso^a doctrine of AJochon^ is essentially similar 
to tbe Buddhist theory of Pratymk^ha. Ktimanlu, for example^ 
saya, 

"’The very first apprebenBion, Alcchana, is devoid of all 
; it Eft like the consciouaness of ah infant 
or a dumb man etc, (who do not know the mean¬ 
ings of words) i it consiftts in a pure consciousness 
of the object, as it ift," 

The Buddhists, however, differ from the Kuttt^Io in main¬ 
taining that all apprehensions which are not attended with 
Naming, would not necessarily be Nirvif^lpa and that even the 
consciousness of an infant or a dumb man, — although it is free 
from Naming,—may not be treated as Pratysi^^iui, as it may 
be attended with Recollection and Conception, ag shown 
above. 

The Buddhist theory of the Ninrikalpa Pratyai^ha or 
undetermined perception is opposed to the view of the pfulo- 
sophers of the Grammatical School, according to whom even 
aensuoits apprehension is connected with words. They contend. 

There is no cognition which la unattended with 
Naming. All knowledge appear^ to be permeated 
by Naming/" 

So* these thinkers maintain that Pfatga^ha is always 
or determined perception. The Jmna psychologists on the 
other hand do not admit thfit all our knowledge Is In formed 
by the process of Naming. But they contend that our Peicep- 
don is indisBolubiy combined with conception. Pure Sensation 
in never had by any person ; nor, can It give any useful in- 
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formadon about th* object, Pwibhi-duindra. the Jain& 
philovopher sayB,— 

■“What u the use of admitting the NinMkalpa which i* 
ever unpercelved? Hence Vit^po. or detercnined 
perception 1b the true source of knowledge t it 
gives the correct idea of the object ^ It is instru¬ 
mental in our determining the object ; it makes 
an unknown object known to us ; a knower 
depends upon it for his perception of the object. 
In a]] these respects it resembles the ^mirnsna 
and b a Pmrnanfl accordingly* The Nirvikf^lpo, 
on the contrary^ like the Sonnikaraha or the pheno¬ 
mena of Contact of two substances, cannot do 
those things and is hence not a source of vahd 
knowledge,** 

The Jain as accordingly contend that the Pratyakiha b always 
Savik^pa of determined. 

The MirrmSfl school of psychologists, however* admit the 
possibility and the validity of both the Sauifeafpo and the 
Nirvikalpa. fCumirffa a theory of Alochond or Nirofknfpa has 
already been noticed. Besides this A/ochenfl and following 
ihis^ there is another mode of perception which it thus 
described by the Mhnansakp* i — 

**AfteT that (i.e.. the stage of Nirui%dpa), the quality^ 
the class etc. of the object under observation are 
apprehended ; thin appr^ensjon also b included 
in the PrcrfpaAjahn, " 

The philosophers of the Sanfehya school also admit the cor^ 
rectness of both the determined and die undetermined modes 
of Perception. Aniruddha Bhatta, for example, says,^ — 

""Pratyaksha is generated hy processes or elements which 
produce direct knowledge which is valid, Thia is 
of two kinds. — iSaurlcojpa and Nirinku/pa^ Owing 
to the apprehension of similarity » Somsloffra 
(mental tendency; left by a previous perception) la 
awakened and Naming, cUasification etc., become 
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operative at once througli recoUection, 
feaipofei u BO catied beoaute it yieldU sometliine 
more (Uian what U achjaljy produced by the 
appreheraion of the object), RecoUection. bow- 
ever, apoUs nothing j nor doe# it invalidale the 
pioc^ of valid perception in any way. If you 
say. is no Prtimana because the pioce#* 

of Recollection intervene*.*_I wonder at (pity!) 
your argumentative sldll. Von mean to advance 
the unreasonable theory that what is merely an 
accompanying or concomitant (^nhoj^ri) process 
(like Recollection) can destroy the validity {of 
Pratya^sho). 

The t'aisiSahita school of cpistemologists, also uphold the 

dMtrines of both the Savikfflpti and the Niroikalpa. Sankara 
Mxatb aay«^— 

Limited P^rfyfl^^*/lo (as opposed to omniscience) is of 
two sorU viz., the 5o«-^pa and the WnJrJtafpo/" 
Finally, with regard to the Nyaya position, we may refer to 
Vlchaspati Miira who maintains that the words. 'Ai>ya- 
fiadisya’ and "VyaiMaiyStmokfl, which occur m Coutama's 
description of the Protyo^hn refer respectively to the ‘un¬ 
determined' and the 'determined' modes of Perception, 

The Buddhist epistemologists argue that the Pramfifia it 
dufsamood,- knowledge ; it represents the object under ob«r- 
vabnn eSacUy as it is. The PriKyoJ^sho is a Pramfifia and as 
such, it IS to give the ejtact repreaentatinn of the object and 
nothing more. AKordingly. only that much of a Perception 
IS Praiyaktha which i* generated in us by the object. The 
Name or the Word i« not a part of the outside object and 
Neming canrret be said to be actuated by the apprehension of 

pert of Perception which is connected 
wi^ Naming cannot be treated a* Pratyaki^a. RecoUection 
and concepbon, again, reproduce the idea of an object which 
might have been previously perceived but which certainly i. 
nnt an actual counterpart of the present abject under obser- 
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vation. Accordingly, the eJement in Perception which \s con¬ 
nected with Recollection and Conception, cannot be said to 
be the matter of Pmf|^o(lesha, The elements of Nammg, 
Recollection and Codcepitifjn arc all matters of Kutpana and 
not generated by the object under observation. The 
Pratifuk^ha, as a Pramma or mode of valid knowledge, is to 
give an exact representation of the object and as such, it 
cannot admit matters of kf^Iptma within its range. 

It seems that the doctrine of the Saof^ofpo is essentially 
similar to that of the Herbartian scliool according to which 
all Sensabons lose their individuality into the pre-existing 
Apperception—^mass. TTie Buddhist theory of the /VrroiJ|^/pa. 
on die contrary* implies that a Pure Sensation is possible ■ 
It must be admitted, however, that from the Endpoint of 
analjrtical psychology, die Buddhist doctrine of the NirtTijbifpa 
is invaluable in as much as it averts that there 
are certain ultimate elements, the Sensadons, by compound^ 
Lng which in more or less complex forms, the whole fabric 
of our cognitive consciousness la built up„ 

Harjsatva Bshattacharyya. 

B.L. 

{Tb h# conffnued). 


Lo 1 to all of ye assembled 

This the gockd advice I tell i 
"Dig ye up the root of craving. 

As men dig the scented grass. 
Let not Death so oft assail ye. 
Even as die rushing torrefit 
O'er the rivo- reec)« doth posi." 


Dhammapada. 



TEACHER AND THE PARABLES 


Jq the Mcrcd writinga of both Chiistiawfcy and BuddhLim. 
one finds that parables have b«n used by the tespective 
teachers lo convey instnictiori to theb followers. 

ChnstianB admit that in iheir master's system, a large 
number of parables has been used ; so much so^ they say that 
a large number bas been purposely omitted in the gospels. 

Commentators declare parable to be a narrative of a 
probable or actual event used to convey some spintual truth 
which was essential for the attainment of salvation. Also they 
afiirm that Christ taught in parables in order t 

(1) To arouse the interest and rivet the attention of the 

multitude. 

(2) To avoid atirnng up the anger of his enemies by 

speaking plainly^ 

(3} To lendet them less capable of resisting the known 
truth. 

(4) To raise the minds of his hearers to heavenly things 
from the consideration of ordinary experiencea of 
daily life. 

in the Old Testament also there are found enigmatical and 
prophetic parables such as Eccl. 17.17—Ezet 20-49. Ps. 77.2 
and they are worth studying by students of comparative religion. 

What concerns us immediately are these parables recorded 
in the New Testament—particularly Matt j Gi. 13, Id, 20. 21, 22 
and 25. In the gospels there are recorded in all 40 parables — 
10 of which are peculiar lo Matthew. I to Mark and 18 to Luke. 
According to commentators these are again concerned : 

(d) In Christ's foundation of the Kingdom of Cod, 

(h) In the Jewish tqatlon. 

(i) In the signs of the end of the world. 

Why speakest thou to them in parables^' J was a 
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que«tiDn put by the very disciplcA. Je«uB replied thal the 
mytteriea of the Kingdom oi heaven were given only lo them* 
aa men other than hU diaclplea were unworthy to reeelve the 
gift ol the spiritual Inaight. I As if otherwise it would have 
amounted to casting of pearls before awine)- 

"‘But to them it is not giveti'^", (John 13^ H). judging 
from this one may easily infer that in Christ's teaching, there 
were eaotericlam and exoterlciim. 

But what proof I Did Christ reaJJy maintain the closed fist 
of the teacher? 

1 have many tlunga to aay but you cannot hear them now'' 
{John 16. 12 Lost Discourse of Christ). 

This and the utterifigs which followed it made his disciples 
mutter to one another *^What is it that he aaith*\ (John 16, 181. 

E.vcn up to the last moment ChrisE spoke to them in 
parables. (John 16, 25). But at last, just before the hour 
came for hb disciples to be scattered, they declared to him that 
lie spoke plainly and not in parables. (John 16+ 29)^ 

What the '^Spirit of Truth'* (John 16^ 13) taught disciple# 
after Chnst^s death remains to be studied olitside the four 
gospels and for us this yet remain# an enigma. 

“And without a parable spake he not unto them/' 

(Matt. 13. 34). 

The Buddha who did not deal In metaphysical speculadoru 

said 

*'J have taught the Truth which is exceUent in the 
beginnings excellent tn the middle and excellent in the end ; 
it is glorious in its spirit and glorious in its letter. 1 must speak 
to them in their own language. I must adapt my thoughts to 
their thoughts. They are like unto children and love to hear 
tales. Therefore 1 will tell them stories to explain the glory of 
the Dharma. If they cannot grasp the truth in the abstract 
argument by which 1 have reached it. they may nevertheless 
come to Understand it, if it is illustrated in parables. 

This clearly shows that the Buddha explained His Dharma 
to the renowned and immediate disciples without a parable 
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were dmort pure from the <h«, of world]ir,e«. 
I o those of low mootolity he odapted Hi* thought, to their 
thought* and *poke to them in por*bl« which were easily 
understood. Understood because He carefully discriminated 
between the actua] and fignt^tive 4ense^ 

Here, unlike Christ*, the dUclpies or the general audience 
never queauon^ him why He taught hia doctrine m parables 
and m fact thi, question did not come in. a* there wa* no 
hidden aide of Hib doctrine^ 

"^ly one thing do 1 teach". He did not say "One thing 
only do 1 know . No : for upon an occasion as He wa, 
passing tluough a forest, attended by a company of disciples. 
He picked up a handful of leave* and holding them out. asked 
« isciples, which in their opinion was the greater—leave, 
the hand or all the remaining leave, in the forest. 

TJe reader would know what the correct answer would 

have been. 

Even so,” wa* His reply. -That which I have not told 
you I* greater than that which 1 have told you. But what I have 

Deliverance." Deliverance from 

lutK and lUtli § ariJirig.. 

la there any eaotericurrk in thi 0 > 

The Buddha always discredited Wind faith. He had no 
dosed hst of the teacher and Hi* last word for us all wa, 
to woric unceasingly at our own salvation". 

So then, try the metal of Buddha Dharma by fire of cold 
reasoning. Disiect and analyse it and when it agrees with 
reason and is condudve to the good and benefit of all. then 
accept it aad live up to it, 

Arasu. 


taste fiS ’* "T* psMior eaperience# both the 

wh? b fi^ lroml^^ pssnon due to that taste, while he 
fto IS tree Horn paseioti experiences the taste of food but 
no passion due to that taste." ' 


Nagasema, 



‘'GOOD EXAMPLES IN PALESTINE 


We reproduce the fallowing article on Palesline which 
appeared in the London Times of April H, 1926. 

The prcMperity which has &d changed the face of the 
country under the influence of the Pax Britaiinica haa not been 
achieved without most strenuous effort. Much, naturally, u 
due to the jnffux of the money intrciduced by the Zionists and 
to the tnarted re vivid of the pilgrim traffic, which, in many io- 
static eSf has reached a htiancial plane comparahlc to that of 
the tourist trade in more prosaic lands. Bui a great deal hsa 
been due to the patient and often unpopular economic of the 
administrabon and to the incessant but unostentatious work of 
its officers in winning the confidence of the populadon, in 
explaining the virtues of new methods^ and in smoothing away 
the difHcultieo consequent upon the inevitable change in gear 
between running the country as a Turkish sanjak and as a 
British mandatory area. This pains-takbg and self-effacing 
work has laid the foundations of confidence and stability, both 
economic and politicaL out of which prosperity b able to arise. 
The Government w well established and is able to contemplate 
the sacHlice of the High Commissioner^^ imposmg residence on 
the Mount of Olives without n thought to the consequent 
possible loss of prestige which might well have restrained a 
weaker and less well-founded Administration . For the Govern¬ 
ment of Palestine it is a sufficient reason that the preaent 
Covemment pensive, and not casiJy accessihle to make it un¬ 
willing to renew the lease, and to prefer to build on a less 
overwhelming but more commodious and comfoitable residence 
for the High Comtnisaioner much nearer to Jerusalem than the 
most ditatant ridge of the Mount of Olives. 

If in this way one British Institution, the High Commis- 
Bionership, is likely soon to descend from the Mount of Olives* 
another^ th« English College, ts about to ascend to that western 
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end of the Mount whkli used lo be known m Scopus. The 
lease of its present iniid equate premises is about to eupbe, and 
the Rev+ E, W. Hamond, the Prineipab is aniious lo transfer 
the College lo the large freehold site which it possesses about 
half a mile west of the existing buildings of the Hebrew Univer- 
Bily. The cost of transfor and building will be considerable!^ 
but the hope i* expressed that the nocessary £50.000 will be 
forth coming, which wdl enable the College to increase its scope 
in training bays to become good Palestinians and worthy 
members of their respective creeds and Churches, Perhaps, in 
time^ there may grow out of it that University of Palestine 
which, by affording instruction on Engliah Ibies in English, may 
pro\ddc the necessary facilities for higher and technical educa¬ 
tion which those of the youth of Palestine who are unable or 
unwilling to follDw the Hebrew courses of the Jev^ish Univer¬ 
sity at present can find no neaner than the American University 
of Beirut. 

This, with the inauguration of the new water supply des¬ 
cribed in a previous article, will be the principal change in 
Jerusalem in thb which many call the Year of St. Francis. 
That it should now be possible for the Municipalily' to. cele¬ 
brate this centenary by renaming a public thoroughfare Saint 
Francis street and pul the name up in the three official languages 
artistically displayed on tiles made by the Pro-Jerusalem 
Society s factory, witheut provoking protests or religious riots, 
shows how a sweet reasonableness baa grown up among the 
adherents of once conflicting sects and creeds under the British 
AdministraHon. To the returned traveller in Palestine it is 
indeed one of the most remarkable and the most beneficent of 
the changes which have occurred in recent years to find that 
it is now possible for a public authority in Jerusalem thus to 
pay a public compliment to a Eatin Satnl and win the gratitude 
of His Paternity the Custos of the Terra Sancta and his BTethten 
of the Cord without exciting any sort of resentment among 
other Christians. As a Moslern put it lo the writer. "'How 
different would it have been before the British came 1^' 
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Nor Li this the whale of the benefit which the Holy City 
has drawn from the activities of the Pro-Jerusalem Society. 
The example which it set of deariiiE, repAiririK, and testorilie 
wag BO admirable that the Moslem authotitLea reaponaible for 
the upkeep of the Dome of the Rock and the Aksa Mosque« 
the ""Distant Sanctuary/" formerly a ChHstian Church, and at 
one time. For the beat part of a century, the palace of the 
Latin Kings of Jerusalem, decided to follow it. The tilework 
and part of the outside of the fabric of the Dome on that of 
Us eight sides which faces the north-east have been sadly 
damaged by weather, and many repairs were found to be 
necessary in the Aksa Mosque where the foundations were in 
a Very bad condition and the thrust of the dome was imperilling 
the safety of the walla. Although an Rnglish architect waa per¬ 
mitted to examine and report upon the condition of the Dome 
of the Rock, and even to clean a portiDn of the Interior decora¬ 
tion, to the great improvement of its appearance^ it was con^ 
sidered appropriate to place the actual repairs to the Aksa 
Mosque and to the Dome In the hands of a Moslem. A 
Turkish architect, ProfesaO'r Kemal-ed-Din, who is credited 
with having built in Constantinople some of the hnest work 
done by a modem Moslem> was therefore engaged, and after 
a long and rathe-r expensive preparation the actual work of re¬ 
storation »o far as concerns the Akaa Mosque, is now well in 
hand. The interest taken in this work is shown by the fact 
that nearly £50,(X)0 has been raised by public aubscription 
among Moslem residents chiefly in Palestine, Egypt, and 
India, in addition to the magnificent contribution of £37,000 
made by King Husein while still on the Throne of Mecca. 
It is also understood that the Moslem autHonties have received 
auurancea that considerable additiotiai auma will be forth¬ 
coming if required, and not only From Moslem sources. 

Under the Turks the revenuea of the Wakfs {pious founda¬ 
tions) in Palestine were habitually drained away to Constanti¬ 
nople, and the Moslems grew accostofiied to see theu masques 
and medressahfl fall into decay, as the authorities in the capital 
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«ldotn fit to spend money on repsita b dfrtnnt provinces, 
ow alj « dialed. T>,e Wl revenueB me appropriated to 
^al nee^ and uses, and as a result the visitor no longer {» 
able to detect the Moeiem character ot some religioua or 

^ ^ edifice by its once almost invariable architectural 

dJapidahon. and, in ^nerai, there is throughout Palestine an 
Mr o smartncsa, solidity, and efficiency which was wholly 
lacking where civilian elfort was concerned in the days of the 
lurk, and, not unnaturally, a, a result of the war seven years 
ago, Jn much the same way as private effort, Moslem enter- 
pnse. and the care of the Department of Public Works have 
changed the appearance of Palestine itself. ,o hiss the patient 
mdu^ o the Department of Puhlic Health-ihe Director of 
whi^, Cobnel Heron, was most appropriately invested as a 
of Grace by the Sub-Prioi during the recent pilgrimage 
of the members of the Order of the Hospital of Si. John of 
JertiMlem m England—changed the appearance of so many 
pf the inhabitants of the country. Diseased children doubt¬ 
less still exist, but they no longer aggravate their own maladies 
or convey them to others by appearing in public m compete 
with professional beggars for the charity of the horrified 
stmngCTi on the contrary, the children in general seem to be 
^tter fed and better favoured than of old ; they are certainly 
bett« educated m general, and the result of measures taken by 
the Department is becoming apparent in the decrease of infant 
mortally. To si^ an extent is this the case that some claim 
^at ^omst immigration will soon be counter-balanced in the 
Census merely by the Arab children who have failed to con¬ 
form with the ancient custom of dying at a tender age. as was 
their wonL 

Malaria can still be found in parts of the countiy, but it 
IS being ever more stricUy confined to a dwindling list of loca- 
hties. and it no longer ravens over Palestine like a haughty con- 
^eror mkihg it* heavy toll of life, health, and energy, and the 
dreadru! array of formidable diseases which were so strongly 
entrenched in Jerusalem when the British first became lespon- 
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sibtc for it, and were active factors in ihe Tnortality for months 
after that dale, at least make no public parade of their horrors 
to-day, but meeldy appear as responsible for decimal point 
something per cent, of the general death-rate^ In achieving 
this remarkable and most satiafactoi^' improvement in the 
public health of Palestine Colonel Heron*s Department has 
had the assistance of the Opthalmic Hospital of the English 
Order of St. John, which has more than doubled its beneficent 
activities under the Mandatory Administtation. In addition to 
this the Order supervises the Government's opthalmic clinics in 
various porta of the country and trains Govemment medical 
officers and nurses for rhis particular service. 


BUDDH[SM AND CHIUSTlANin 

Mr. Kenneth J. Saunders of the Pacific School of Religion, 
California^ says in an article which he has contributed to the 
Expository Times; 

^"If Christians and Buddhists are to Work together in 
intelligent co-operation they must study widi sympathy and 
intelligence the religious bases of their ethical ideals." 

The religEDUs bases of the two reUgionB are distant as the 
poles. Christiania has no comprehensive cxide of ethics which 
is based on tbe Old Testament, and T. Eithics are intended 
for the semi-eivilised Arabians who lived in the wilderness of 
Sinai about 3400 year* ago. The Ethics as enunciated by 
Moses were never intended to be universal, for they were prcN 
claimed by Jehovah for the daily use of the Hebrews who were 
his holy people. Moreover in Chrisb'anity there is no science, 
philosophy and no psychology, and the chief dccttines as given 
in the thirty-nine articles of belief have nothing to do with 
a religion baaed on science and psychology, Jesus never 
Wished to preach his doctrine except to the jews. He com- 
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ow a ij changed. The local revenues are appropriated to 
l«al needs and uses, and as a result the visitor no longer is 
able to detect the Moslem character of some religious or 
Khol^hc edifice by its once almost invariable architectural 
dJapidabon. and, in ^tierel, there is throughout Paleatlue an 
air o smartness, solidity, and efficiency which was wholly 
Uckmg where civilian effort was concerned in the days of the 
Turk, and, not unnaturally, as a result of the war seven years 
ago. In much the same way as private effort. Moslem enter- 
pnae, and the care of the Department of Public Work* have 
changed the appearance of Palestine itself, so has the patient 
indu^y of the Department of Public Health—the Director of 
which. Colonel Heron, was most appropriately invested as a 
Krught of Grace by the Sub-Prior during the recent pilgrimage 
of the members of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jeru^em In England—changed the appearance of so many 
pf the inhabitant* of the country. Diseased children doubt¬ 
less still eiiirt, but they no longer aggravate their own maladies 
or convey them to others by appearing in public to compete 
with professional beggars for the charity of the horrified 
granger: on the contrary, the children in general seem to be 
better fed and better favoured than of old : they are certainly 
better educated m general, and the result of measures taken by 
the Department i* becoming apparent in the decrease of infant 
mori^ity. To such an extent U this the case that some claim 
that Zionist immigration will soon be counter-balanced in the 
Census merely by the Arab children who have failed to con^ 
form with the ancient custom of dying at a tender age, as was 
theij wonl. 

Malaria can still be found in parts of the country, but it 
is being ever more strictly confined to a dwindling list of loca- 
libes. and it no longer raven* over Palestine like a haughty con¬ 
queror taking its heavy toll of life, health, and energy, and the 
dreadful array of fomudable diseases which were so strongly 
entrenched in Jerusalem when the British first became respon- 
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aibl* for lU and were active factor^ in the mortality for months 
after that date, at least make no public parade of theb honors 
tonJay, but meekly appear aa responsible for dedma] point 
sorrwthing per cent, of the genera] death-rate- In aduevin^ 
this remarkable and moat satisFactor^'^ improvement in the 
public health of Palestine Colonel Heron's Department has 
had the assUtsnee of the Opthatmic Hospital of the English 
Order of St, Johnp which has more than doubled its beneficent 
activities under the MandalDry Administiation. In addition to 
this the Order supervises the Govermnent'i opthalmlc clinics in 
various parts of the country and tmins Government medical 
officers and nurses for this particular service. 


BUDDHISM AMD CHRISTIANITY 

Mr» Kenneth J. Saunders of the Pacific School of Religion, 
California, says in an article which he has contributed to the 
Kxpodtoiy Times ; 

'^If Christians and Buddhists axe to work together in 
intelligent co-operation they mu^ study with syrnpathy and 
intelligence the religious bases of their ethical ideals/* 

The religious bases of the two religions are distant as the 
poles, Christianity has no comprehensive code of ethics which 
is based on the Old Testament^ and O* T» Ethics are inteniied 
for the semi-civilised Arabians who lived in the wilderness of 
Sinai about 3400 years ago. The Ethics as enunciated by 
Mos« were never intended to be universal . tor they were pro¬ 
claimed by Jehovah for the daily use of the Hebrews who were 
his holy people. Moreover in Chtistianity there is no science, 
philosophy and no psychology, and the chief doctrines as given 
in the thirty-nine articles of belief have nothing to do with 
a religion based on science and psychology. Jesus never 
Wished to preach hia doctrine except to the Jews. He com- 
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mended his twelve disciples not to go to the SamHTit i- n p but to 
the lost sheep of IstbgL He did not condescend at first to 
pteach to the Woman of Samaiia, to whom he said that the 
children s bread shonld not be givcii to the dogs. JHis heaven 
was intended only for the Jews, and his twelve disciples to sit 
as judges judging the twelve tribes of Isiaeh TTie abominable 
teaching of an etetnal heil of fire and brimstone where the 
unbelievers were to be burnt for ever and ever b unsuited for 
the sobenninded and the philosophically inclined, Qirisrianity 
has no place for the compaasronate, who wish to show mercy 
to the animals, because it says that Cod created diem for man's 
food- No Aryan in India would tolerate the inhumane doctrine, 
Christianity is losing ground in the domain of rationalistic 
psychology, Jeaus was not humane, as wc see from his life of 
three years' activity, He allowed the devil to destroy 200 hogs, 
which were the property of poor people, he manufactured wine 
for the use of the people who attended the wedding feast at 
Cana, he cursed the fig tree, knowing very well that it was 
not the season for bearing fruits, he used the rope to scourge 
the poor pedlars and' hawkers who were occupying the court¬ 
yard of the Temple, he denounced in unmeasured terms the 
high priests. Pharisees, Saduccees. and scribes ; he called 
Herod ivith the eppelialion of foi, he did not work and called 
on the people not to Vorlt but to lead indolent lives, and when 
hungry to enter other people's gardens and pluck fruits, he 
was fond of sensationaligm which he showed by his ride to 
Jerusalem on the back of a pair of donkeys, and by his 
parables show'ed that the father god was not a forgiving 
god, and he showed fear when he knew that he was to be 
arrested, and wished not to die and prayed to God saying 
O my father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me. Mt. 26.39. No king, prince, philosopher or any wealthy 
man accepted hk teachings, and he said that hi. teaching 
was not intended for the wise or for the righteous. To-day 
the sermon on the mount is not taken seriously by the well to 
do people of Christendom, He denounced the rich and con- 
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aagned them to an ct^rtiel hell, and he welcomed the poor to 
heaven. Proclaiming kimaelf as the son of god he wished that 
he should be wo}^ipped^ and this egoistic tcachiTig beoanie 
in the handa of a selfish priesthood, a curse to humanity, and 
brought on a period of darkness which kept Europe in a atag- 
nadon. It gave rbe to die Inquisition and hardened the heart 
of ecciesiastical Torque mad as whose spirit is to be seen to-day 
in the Missionary iocicties who send men to Buddhist countries 
with no scientific education whose presentation of the Semitic 
doctrine which emanated in the Western Asia aniJdEt a 
semi-barbarous people. Roman Chnatianity robbed the whole 
paraphernalia of Roman civilisation, stole from the andetit 
religions of Persia and Egypt the principles thereof and assum¬ 
ing political power became a curse to humanity. The Christian 
Church is a political Lnstihition working for power and worldly 
glory and using the politidans and the capitalist class for 
oruflhing the freedom of man- Among Buddhists there is a 
class of {ndifierentists who wish to compromise with the 
Christian misdonaries and the result is that Error and Ignorance 
receive more vitality regarding the growth of spiritual Frecdoio 
which ifl es^ntial to the happiness of man on this earth. 

Tlie Aryan Dharma is based on Ethics, Psychic Introspec¬ 
tion, scientific Wisdom, Infinite Freedom, ^nd the Way to 
attain this Freedom. Dr. Grimm in hb "The Doctrine of the 
Buddha" asks the questkin. Give me the name of another 
mortal who has set forth with equal clearness the great ^problem 
of mankind, how to escape suffering and death, and made it 
the exclusive theme of his doctrine and his life^ as the BuddH?^ 
has done I This is the doctrine of Gotama the Buddha, the 
Awakened One. the culminatbig point of Indian wisdom. 

There can be no cornpronuse with Error and Ignorance and 
Slavery. To the politician, the capitalist, the IVtachiavallian 
diplomat, the selfish priest and the despot Christianity m like 
the balm of Gilead. It crushed the spirit of human freedom. 
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tc Pall «hjt!iea in Catcutta, Evcf aince the Maha Bodhi 
Society stkrted its Pali class more than 20 yehrt ago tllere hai 
hccn a steafly progresa in Psit studies m tWa country. Since 
then Pali bu been introduced into the Calcutta Univemty and 
it ti taught in most of the leading schools as a second langua^. 
Calcutta Unf^rsfty deserves the thanks of the vidiolit Buddhist 
world for its persistent efforts against heavy odds to maintain 
the F^U Department. At a Senate meeting held rewntly it 
waa antioiuiced that two chairs—one for S^riskrit and the other 
for Islamic culture—have been e^blished in memoTy of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. Will oome generous Buddhist come fo-r- 
ward and establish a cKair for Plli’^ The establishment of such 
a chah wiD undoubtedly help the advancement of Pali studies 
m Bengal. 

The purpose of the P|li dass at the VJhara is to give an 
opportunity to those who wish to learn Pali for their advaiice- 
ment but who are not rejrular students of the Schools. TTie 
Gass is under the management of Mn Sugatakanti who haff 
completed his Pali studies in Ceyton. We trxTst the pubfic 
win avail themselves of the opportunity given to them, 

* a • * « 

Mi;la<;Ant>hajclti Vjha^a, Sahnath 

The Government of India has fived the 7th fiilv nn the 
date of the proT»sed m^i^n'^ of the repj^jientPitTVM of the 
Government and the Mahn Bodhi Society for the selection 
of a utitnble plot of land for the above Vfliira We are ded 
to slate that Dr* C. A, HeVavitafne of Ceylon ti* coming over 
to India a* the pepresenfcptive of the Society to meet the 
Government Officials. Tt is homted that a srdtftbfe site wiB 
be seTecterf with the consent of the Govtmmeiit. 

« • a # • 

The Anwversapv of rvk Aasivat of ^hhat hfAHiN^A 
IN Ctn-ON, 

On Friday^ the Z5th June. The MaKa BcKlhi Society 
celebrated the Mahindotssva or the anniversary of the estab- 
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lifthiwnt of BuddKbm in Ceylon by iJilb Grc^t Arhat, A 
public meeting waa beld m the evening when Dt. B. M. Batuii, 
Mr. S. C. MookerjeeH Mr. Sugnt&kanti and othera spake on 
Mahinda^d mbsion of peace to the bJand and tfie beneficent 
results accruing from Kid visit. Dt. B. M. Bania paid a tribute 
to the Sinhalese for their contnbutiDnfl towards Buddhist culture 
and their dovotednesa to the Dixrtrine of the Blessed On* which 
saved the sacred Xeachingd from being lost to humanity. 

# * » • e 

The Ahak^n Disa^teh 

Arakan was the scene of an unprecedented disaster which 
overtook the country on the 22nd May last. A severe cyclone 
passed over a large portion of the Arakan Coast devastating 
village after village in its fury* It wa* followed by a great 
ddal wave which swept away aU that lay in its way. Nearly 
30CW lives have been lost besides extensive damage done to 
eatil* and property, TKc duffertng of the people in the affected 
area is heart-rending and it will take several months before 
the people can recover from this shock. 

We offer our brethren in Arakan our deepest sympathy 
in their great sottow and appeal to our readers to subscribe 
to the Relief Fund that has been opened in Rangoon. CoU' 
bibutions may be sent direct to **TKe Arakan Relief Fund,*^ 
Rangoon^ or to us to be forwarded to the proper authoritie*. 
***** 

WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
Gifts for Missionarv Work. 

Mr. Edward Henry Glenny, of St. David's Aldersbrook- 
road. Manor Parhn Esses, founder of the North Africa Mission, 
fn business in Barking as an auctioneer and estate agent, wbo 
died on January 7, aged 73» left estate of the gross value of 
£109,711 p with net |>eTionality £6,660. He leaves 

To the trustees of Park Hall, Axe-stieel, Barking, freeholds 
in Aae-itreet, Barking, to he held upon the trusts of a deed 
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dated Januiuy 2, by which be had conveyed that hall to trtwleea 

for charitable purposes. ► 

He stated that it bed betm bis custom to give ftom i4tW to 
£500 per anmiin for religiotB asvd other charitable puposes 
(especially the North Africa Mission, and Oiristian MiMwnary 
Work at Barking and its neighbourhood), and he therefore 
authorized his trustees (but without creating any legal tmst m 
the matter) during the life of his wife to apply such s«i« as 
they may see fit up to £500 per annum for reHgioua and d^rtt- 
able purposes with especial regard to the two purposes above 

named. * ^ ^ i 

He hiither slated that it had been his intentioo to leave 

to his Ernest Howard Glenny (who died on 
during the Great War at Basra, Mesopotamia) one freehold 
shop and 29 freehold cottages known as Nos, 1-56 (odd NosJ 
Ohan-road. Barking, and he now left these properties to the 
North Africa Misrion, subject to mortgages amoun^iiig to 

£3,100- 

On his Wife's death he leaves 

One-seventh of hU property for religious or other charit¬ 
able purposes in the dUciction of his trustees, primarily for 
the North Africa Mission and Christian Missionory Work m 
Barking, but not neceasarity excluding other religioUB or 

charitable works.-^Tfie Times. London. 

« a • • • 

A VFTAL TASH. 

The Bishop of Lincoln presided yesterday at a special 
meeting of the Diocesan Conference at Uncoln to consider 
the reports on die World Call to the Church. 

The Bishop of Salisbury said that there was a genuine 
nwakening of consderKe in the country with regard to the 
Church's position, and it bad crystallized around the World 
Call. The Church was called upon to be true to hereelf, true 
ta the creative work that had been given to her to do. She 
was urged to turn with new eamertness and devotion to her 
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vital Vi^rk. Today tte t(CsepJrB hh of the Oiutdi 
forgetting of vital tasks in immense amount qf business 
aqd superficial work in ivhicK ate was engaged. In firat 
place the Oiurcfi Vfas ordained of C^d to e^bKsh a certain 
kind of character. The Cj^stian character stood out in ahaip 
con^ast to h^an society in many p]ac«, but it repieKot^ 
an ideal one could point and, however f« otf. follow. A 
second task was to establbh the rebdonslnp of brotherhood. 
Chejsd^ty was not for a group of chosen nationa. 

TTiere were four great factors to he dealt with. One was 
the rise of racial seif-consdousness ; then there were the in¬ 
terchange of thought, the rise of European methods of com¬ 
merce and industry, and the nunglin* of populations. At the 
present ^ment the recoil against the white races was appareot 
It certain parts of the world. Young China was convinced 
that there was no such thing as a disinteieated white man. 
The re.coiJ in India was mainly of a reiigiaus chacBctet. Reh^ 
gious India Was scandalized by the materialism of Western 
civilization. They denied being materiaJiattc. and the only 
Way to convince India would be by sending enough people 
to live the Chtistian life there. When the sUndaid of sacrifice 
was raised anew, the men and women needed would be 
forthwming. 

fDEAt.ISM AND CHRJSTlANtry. 

The Bishop of Birmingham, speaking yesterdi^ at the 
Birmingham Diocesan Conference, refened to the small number 
of candidates for ordination. He suggested that the cause 
was not ecoaontic. He attributed It rather to a profound 
reluctance among educated people In England to assent 
whoehcartedly to the doctrines of Orislianity. Humane 
ideaJ^ bas^ on reUgious enthusiasm, he said, was strong, 
but l«lief m God as Christ revealed Him, in the Incarnation, 
and m personal immortality_the three keystones of the faiih 
—had decayed. The great need was that Chiistlainity should 
be so presented in the light of folter biowledge that the bias 
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of opitilon would awing ^.g^ki to tte Cknatiap poai- 

don, Not dJ] thtd would dieie adcq,iioJi^ y »p pl y of 

otdinaiJida oombtntng fibility with oamcatneas. Thp Biabop 
indmiited tliat be proposed to isaue an appeal for |3I)^00D for 
cbuicK extenaion in |he dioce«e. 

Biihop Hanullon Baynea, preseiidng (be repo4t of the 
Owieaan CounidJ foi Social Service, dreiv attei^iqn to the 
scheme imdated by the ctuitbiuation coounittee of C.O.P.E.C. 
for improving aluniflp and aaid that the BinmngKBm C.O,PH.C, 
House Improvement Society, Limited^ bad been fcxme4^ ^ 
object being the buying of alum properde^ and putting ibem 
into decent condition. The company bad already bought 19 
houses in Pope^atieet. The work of improvement Had been 
begun, and Heady £6,000 had been raiaed. People had been 
invited to take up shares or Four per cent. Ecan stock- 

Canon Hopton* who presented a report on oducatiaDp 
said that the tendency of the educational aystein of the country 
was to liave two dssses of schools—one for children under 11 
and the other for those over that age. The principle was 
being adopted in Birmingham to bring about the decapitation 
of Chinch schools by removing older schoUis at the most 
impressionable age. The Church could not a£ord to thwart 
educational progressn but wished to keep in touch ^th the 
children throughout their educatianal careers. He BUg^ested 
that, w^en removed bom the central schools, they should 
return twice weekly to their oWti achoot for religious rpatruction. 
• • * « • 

Governm^t Of India's Ohum Policy. 

TTie Coveminent of India has announced that after 1935 
no opium will be exported to the Far East except for strictly 
medicinal or scientiEc putpoaes. Considering the adjustments 
that are to be made consequent upon the loss pf revenue that 
wiU be involved as a result of this policy, the period of ten 
years is not much, and the Govemmenl of India h to be con¬ 
gratulated on its itateamaniike decision. But it should never 
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be for^ottea tkjit It constitutes more a tiiumpk to America, for 
tbe Cavernraent of Iticlis hsa been led to adopt this pohcy not 
on account of any hmnsnitartan cnnsideradons of its own, but 
because of the pressure brought upon it hy Americani opinion 
ZD the League Opium Cominittee. The stopping of the export 
of opium to foreign coiiutries will not alone do and It is worth 
while to ask what steps the Government of [ndia has been 
taking to check the internal consumption of opium, which 
does not seem to show any substantial dimunition. The report 
of the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee provides sad read^ 
ing and the evil is still to some extent pievalent in Bomhay 
where wotnen workers use to dope their children with opium 
in order to silence them during their hours of work. We hope 
Government would now turn its attention to check the con¬ 
sumption of opium In India^ except for strictly icientibc or 
medicinal purposes. 

Indian Social Re/ormer. 

4 « * s a 

Maha BoDHr Society's 3c3-iools in Ceylon. 

The following is a list of Schoob in Ceylon under the 
management of the Maha Bodhi Society, 

Eno-ISH Schools :—(1) Maha Bodhi Collegei Colombo f 
12) AnUradhapura Schooh Anuradhapura. 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools :~Rajaglriya School, Raja- 
glriya, Colombo. 

Seminary ; — Foster Seminary, Kandy* 

Vernacular Schools:—(I) Anujidhapura School, Anu- 
sadhapUTB : (2) Neluwa Schook Neluwa ; (3) Panangais School, 
Panangala ; (4) Hiniduma School, Hihiduma i (5) Dharms&oka 
School, Gonagamtenna; (6) Pilagoda School, Pilagoda ; (?) 
Niyangama School, Niyangama : (8) Talgahawatte School, 
T algahawatte. 
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MULACANDHA KUTI VIHAR FUND. 

Aocjtowledcement of Donations. 

Previoudy acknowJedged Rs, ,692.7-L Mg Po Tee Qerk 
Refreatxment Room, Mandalay StaUon, Re. t. Oian Chor 
Pine 57 StTHTid Road, Rangoon, Rj. 25/-* S. N. Bania 
SiiTiIa^ Rg^ 5/-* Collected by Mr. D. Jameg Ranannglia of 
Singapore ;—D. Jamei Raiw^ingba. $2 50. A friend. ftfSO, 
Rostbi, Telok Belanga Road, $1~00* Poditionah^ Qrchafd 
Road, fi'OO. Total Rg, B/-, Collected by Kazi PKagwhriiig 
of Darjeeli ng i^Pbagtsliring. Rs^ 7/-. Yighaywangcliiik. 
Rg. 3/-- Song Kazini^ Rg, 2/-. Badong Kazini, Ra^ 2/.. 
Badon, Re. I/-, Darjl Lopa^ Re. I/-* Mitnia, A*- -/4/*. 
Tot^l Rm. 16/4/-- S. N* Banta, Esq., R*^ 10/- (in t?wo iiWtit!- 
ments). Grand Total Rs. 41,757-11-1. 

NOTICE 

Names of donorf to the shove Vihira Fund who contnbofe 
under one rupee each wpj not be inserted in the Mofid Bodhi 
in futiiie. 
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F0UNDFi5 lY THE ^XnACARIKA H. DHWmPhLK 

TfTTflfww wi^PfflWTw ^mrn 

rfm 1I>B ^ ivwuH inr^ 

"Go yc, O Bhikkhui, and Wander forth for the gain of the 
morzy, for the welfere of the mony, in compamor^ for the world, 
for the good, far the gain^ for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim^ O Bhi^id^ue^ the Doctrine gtoriou$, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure/*—M aHAVACCA, ViNAYA PiTaKa, 


VoLXXXlV) AUGUST, \ ^ | N«, S 


BUDDUAGAYA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 

|Thc following article contributed by our AimganLa 
Dharmapala in 1891 to The Buddhist, Colombo, i» reproduced 
as a hJatorical do^umetit. Editor, Maha Bodhi.\ 

TKe blessed TATHAGATA resting under the Sal Erees 
at Kudhagara and knowing the time that He was to enter 
PannirvaiLa called Ananda to His side and spake thus : 
^'Atianda there «re four dtea whose sight will gladden the 
hearts of my desfotees. What are these four? The biith- 
ptace of the TATHAGATA ; the site whereat He attained the 
state of Abhisamhodh) ; the place where He preached his first 
discourse (rolled the Wheel of the Law), and the place where 
he entered NIRVANA, The sight of these four places Anauda^ 
will gladden the hearts of devotees. Ananda^ those bhikUius 
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and hhikkhunia. UpUakas and UpSaikas who pau away from 
this world with ptire tholighta by Visiting tbeite aites will be 
bom tn [^valoka. These four sit«a Ue itiside the three or 
four hundred miles between Bueti In Oudh and Buddhagaya 
in the lower province*. KapUa™hJ is the place of his birth, 
now identified with Bhuila by the indefatigable lahouni of 
Mr. Cartlyle. The Aawartha Bodhi ia the Tree, under whose 
serene shade, the ascetic prince, son of Suddhodhana sat and 
meditated after a course of long and severe mortifications in 
the jungles north of the river Neranjara, and attained that state 
of supreme BnU^tenment which is knovm to Buddhists ais 
5amrngsambnddhah4'a. The Bodhivamsa gives a lovely des- 
cription of this beautiful tree, as it stood forth in all ib grace¬ 
fulness and majesty on that glorious night the fullmoon day 
2460 years ago, and which it i* said, sprung tip on 
the day of his birth. Neranjara is the river of whose waters 
he badied before he had partaken of the milk food given to 
him by Sujata. the daughter of the village chief of Senanl ; 
(Migadaya Deer Park) in tsipatann at Benares. Is where the 
TATHACATA set rolling the Wheel of the Supreme Law nnd 
expounded the Four Great Tnilhs and the Noble Eightfold Path 
to the five Bhikkhus ; and lastly the place where the TATHA- 
GATA attained Nirvana in Kusirtara or Kusinagara. Of the four 
sacred places Buddhagaya is certainly the most hallowed, for 
there the sun of righteoustress*' rose to enlighten the prince 
of Kapilavastu while he was seated undix the Great Bodhi 
Tree, at which even he who had received his enlitditenment 
theretirider sat garing with reverence before He resolved on 
promulgating that system of belief which '71*$ in it the eternity 
of a universal hope, the immortality of a bouridless love, an 
Indea^tible dement of faith in final good and the proudest 
assertion ever made of human freedom." A description of 
this "central Shrine of the gentle faith," a* Sir Edwin Arnold 
rails it, would not be uninteresting to the devoted followers of 
that spirit incarnate of absolute self-sacrifire— CauTAMA BtiDDHA. 
Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra call* thii vilinge ''Buddhagaya, the 
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heimitage of Sakya Muni," In the splendid work which he hoe 
written tinder orders of the Bengal Government; the people 
of Bharata Varsha. Bodhi Gaya, and the Post Office authorities, 
Bud'gaya. Jn the oldest scnpturea this name is no where 
mentioned. The Pali phrase nina thus s "Uruvelayam naija 
neranjaraya tire bodhi riikkha mule.*' The village must have 
been known to the ancient* j for we find that Gaya, Neranja, 
and Uruvela are mentioned m Pali books. The three ascetic 
brothers, contemporaries of Buddha, lived within a distance of 
3 miles. The first lived in Uruvela and was therefore known 
as UruweJa Kasyapa t the second who lived in a hermitage 
close to the bank of Lilajan or Neranja was known aa Nadi 
Kasyapa and the third Gaya Kasyapa because be dwelt on the 
summit of the Gaya Sirsa, the present Brahma Yoni Hill, It is 
most likely that the spot now known as Buddha Gaya mi^ r 
have been called Uruvela in the days of our Lord, for we read 
that soon after he had preached his first discourse and converted 
the Benares ascetics and Yasa, the banker’s son, and his 
friends, and had rent all His sixty disciples on ditferent routes 
to preach the soul-ennobling Dharma, He went His way 
towards Uruwela on his way to Rajagriha. Gaya was equally 
famous then as it is now, Devadatta after he had failed in his 
vain attempt to make Buddha consent to his designing 
suggestions breaks off his connection with the Sramana Sakya 
Putras, and proclaiming himself as an independent teacher 
came wandering from Rajagriha with a band of disciples to 
Gaya Sirsa, where he establiahed bimself and expounded his 
own views to the people who visited him. One day, Sariputm 
the right hand disciple of Buddha, visited Oevadatta and found 
him surrounded by a band of follower* who were listening to 
his philosophical tenets. Kokalika, the chief disciple of 
Devadatta, warned Devadatta of Sariputta’* coming but he 
heeded not, Sariputta joined the assembly and sat beside 
Devadatta listening to the latter's discourse. Devadatta was 
rather proud than otherwise of Sariputra’s arrival, wishing to 
show that he too was equal to the Enlightened One. And 
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AM it W &9 the practiEe with BlKldbiL to usk StLriputt& to take up 
the thread of a dLsccwpe and cantinue it on while he went in to 
lie down and rttt for a while ; so Devadatta also asked Kokallka 
hi* chief disciple to take up the thread of hi* discourse while he 
went in to He down and r«t. TTierenpon Sanputta took 
advantage of the opportunity to expound to the congregation 
the true and sublime doctrines of the Tathagata- His exposi- 
don was SO clear and profound that Kokalika saw that danger 
wa* nigh. SanputTa, however, after finishing his discourse and 
taking leave of his auditors asked those who were satisfied with 
hifl doctrines to follow him. Tlib incident shows that Gaya 
Sirsa (\1odem Brahma Yoni} was famous 2480 years ago as a 
meeting place of teachers of phUosaphy. Besides Gaya was 
the residence of Gaya Kasyapa one of three jatilaj who Had 
200 chela*. The eldest brother had his own school x he w'as 
an agnihotri and had five hundred chelas, the other Nadi 
Kasyapa had a following of 300 chelas. Before he went to 
Rajagriba our Lord remained tn Uniwela for three months at 
the end of which the three Kasyapas with sU their disciple* 
were converted to the true faith. 

"Bodhi Manda^' was the term used by the ancient 
Buddhists ; and according to the Mabawansa the site was then 
called Gaya. In the 'Visuddhi Margn." the jewel box 
par exceUence of the philosophy of Buddhism, the place is 
named Gaya, Fa Hian, the celebrated Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim who visited India 339 A, C. called It Buddha Gaya ; 
but Buddhaghosa the author of Visuddhi filarga'' who visited 
Ceylon in A. C, 412 in the reign of Mahanama calls it Gaya^ 
The term Brahma Yoni** for Gaya Susa was in vogue in 
Fa Hian s time> for he has used that term in his ^^Travels/' 
Possibly the terra came mtci use about the second centmy A* G. 
The Buddhist term Bodhi Manda was too equivocal for ufilversal 
use, so the term Bodhi Gaya must have been adopted. In the 
Gy a Mahatmaya, a book compiled about the l3th century the 
term Bodhi Gaya occurs. 

Dunng my stay of seven weeks in the temple within the 
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piecinctR of the Maha Bodhi arama I heaid almost daily the 
Brahmin who officiated at the Sraddha cctemony Loloning the 
mantra and repeating s hundred times the phrase Gaya, 
Gaya Sirsa. Bodhi Gaya/' Before the 13th century it is evident 
that the place was eaclusively used by Buddhists ; but after 
their eiterpation hy the blood thirsty Mohammadan fanatics 
there reuiained no Buddhist to take charge of the place, and 
It fell into decay. A wandering ascetic about three hundred 
year! ago visited the spot » he found the place attractive for a 
hermitage and without permission or opposition (for there w^s 
none to give or oppose it)+ settled himself there permanently, 
and thus ‘ the chief of &4.000 shtines" created by Wiamlasoka, 
the fjeat ruler of Imha^ at the close of the ZI0th year 
of Buddha^fl Nirvana went into the hands of Sivites, and since 
then, until it was taken over by die Bengal Government in 1650, 
it continued to be held by the Sivite Mahants^ who neglected 
to take care of it and allowed the shrine to rot and decay- The 
Maba Bodhi Ttee^ honoured by coundeaa millions since the 
day that the Tathagata attained supreme wisdom {abhi- 
sambodhi) is to the Buddhists the representative of the Divine 
sage s and to him a more hallowed spot does not esist on the 
face of this earth. And this central shrine Is now neglected, 
and uncared for by the SuddhistB, who tiumber 400 millions, 
in China, Japaa, Mongolia, Siberia, Ananiy Cambodia, Siam^ 
Burma. Chittagong, Arakan, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon! 

Thou^ thus iincared for by Buddhists of the southern 
Church this hallowed spot ; the birthplace of Buddhism, 
whereon ertands the Bodhi Rukkha (Tree of Knowledge) 
reverenced even by mir Divine Sage after he had attained 
Ejihghtenment—is now (thanks to the generosity of the Bengal 
Covernmentl under the protection of the British Government 
and guarded with scrupulous care. Sti hundred and fifty years 
of neglect, Buddhist indifference and Mohammadan vandalism 
had covered the area on which the Great Temple stood with its 
own debris, from which it was cleated a few years ago. and 
repairs effected (thanks to the untiring exertions of General 
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to ^ Ashely Eden, ^nder wh<«e orders the Covenm,ent of 
n^I repaid and renovated thi, magnificent ,tnicto«. The 
r f M ** ascription. "This andent 

^kya Suiha hccame a Buddha, was repaired by tfi^ British 
Government rmdcr the order of Sir AahJey Ederr^ Lieut^nt 

Majr<SrreL Government. 

«a^ figure* of Buddha, wa. odginaJjy built by Dhamia- 

103^1" R Cunnir.gham, hr 150 A. C 

In 1035. tl^e Burmese King repaired and restored it; and again 

.n the twelfth ceutiny it was embellished by a King of Bengal, 

Z “X ?f sovereign of Burma. Soon after 

tm the Moslem marauders came and devasted the land of the 
Ught of Asia and destroyed aU that was Buddhistic in it The 
tower rs more a stopn than a Vihara. Stupas and chaityas 
are of three kmdr^paddy-heap-shaped (dhanya rasiya). bubble 
shaped (bubbulakam) and bell shaped (ghantatara) ; and this 
^puftug tower which belongs to the first class is. as it now 
rtand* about 170 feet high - with eight rows of niche* belting 
lU ^adually tapermg body which is crowned ivitb a golden 
fhnal m the *ha^ of an amlata fruit. The celebrated Buddhist 
prif^-pilgnm Hioun TKsang, who visited India in the seventh 
century A C. has given an accurate description of this sacred 
and the tower wa* then of the same height as it is now. 
Jhe eicavation of the square round the temple and its repairs 
have cost about one a half lac of rupees, which the Bengal 
Gove^nt. m ^ interest of arcbaceological science, have 

kinn ^ cemtinue, on : ■'In truth Buddhagaya is a 

kind of Buddhist Jerusalem abounding in association, of thrilling 
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interest not only to the foOowerf of Lord Buddha, but to a]] 
tho 9 « who see in that spot th* central focus whence radiated 
a system which for centunca has permeated the religious 
thought of the most populous regrons of Eastern Asia, and 
influenced the creed of a majority of the human race.” You 
find withm this sacred square hundreds of stupas of all sizes, 
large and smalb some bell shaped^* others *^paddy-heap- 
shaped" and the rest *‘buhble shaped/* "The question arises 
why these stupas axe so xiniformly Eegular and the carvings so 
elaborate and yet so Kitnilar. Very probably, in those d*ys 
when Buddhism prevailed through out India, there might have 
been in the vicEni^ of Gaya artificers who Tnad^ carvings nr 
sculpturing of chaityas their special study and profession, as we 
see in Benares today. The larger chaityas and the more 
elaborately carved ones contain inscriptioiis ; and these may 
have been the gifts of the wealthier devotees. The poorer classes 
also must have had something to bring : and it is not unlikely 
that they brought these clumsy, unfinished paddy-heap^shaped 
stupas, which like the widows* mite, were their votive offerings. 
Vandalism has made havoc of the graceful life like sUitues of 
the Glorious Tathagata : and it is certainly painful to one who 
realises the immense significance of this spot En the History 
of Asia and of Humanity, to wander round the precincts of 
the holy tree and to see scores and hundreds of broken sculp¬ 
tures lying in the jungle or on brick heaps scattered ? —some 
delicately carved with incidents of the Buddha legend^ and 
some bearing clear and precloUB inscriptions in early or later 
characters/* These are words of Sir Edwin Arnold. Few, 
very few, there are who realise the importance of 
this Sacred spot { and it was left to the highly gifted 
poet to have made the following appeal to Sir Arthur 
Gordon who was then administering the goveimment of 
Ceylon :— "I am venturing to suggest to you a govern¬ 
mental act which would be bJstDrically just, which would 
win for you the love and gratitude of all your Buddhist 
populations and would reflect enduring Honour upon your 
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ndmmUtratiofi. It is this. The temple and enclomre 4t 
Buddha Gaya are^ as you know, the most ^ac-red spats m all 
the world for the Buddhists.But Buddhagaya ia 
occupied by a College of Sivite priests who worship Mahadeva 
there and deface the shrine with emblems and rituaU foreign 
to its naturci That shrine and the ground surrounding it 
remain, however, government property^ and there would be 
little difficulty after proper and friendly negotiations in 
procuring the departure of the Mahant with his Priest, and the 
transfer of the temple and its grounds to the guardianship of 

Suddhist monks from Ceylon....1 have consulted high 

authorities among them General CunninghBm+ thoroughly 

sympathises with the idea, and declares it entirely feasible. 

1 apprehend that a certain sum of money mi^t be required to 
facilitate the transfer of the Brahman and to establish the 
Buddhist College. In my opinion a lakh of rupees could not 
be expended by either government in a more profitable manner. 
The topic is in other respects already opened and 1 believe that 
success depends only upon Your Excellency's action 

During my sojoum in ihie venerable spot made sacred by 
him whom we adore as our master ft was my happiness to 
have revived the subject mooted by Sir Edwin Arnold* ! yiriled 
the place in company with a Japanese priest* the would be 
successor of the High Priest of the Shingonsu sect^ on the 
24th January last. The imperishable associations of the place 
influenced me so much that a strange impelling force came over 
me and made me to stay there and do all that was in my power 
for the reslorarion of the place to its legitimate custodians—the 
members of the holy Sangha. I held communications w$th my 
coreligionists in Japan* Burma. Siam India^ and with my 
countrymen in Ceylon. U was most painful for me to witness 
ihc vandalism that was taking place there constanlly* un¬ 
observed doubtless by those who would shudder at the sight. 
The most beautiful statues of the teacher of the Nirvana find 
the Law;-—some in the attitude of meditation* some in the 
attitude of exhortation ^ some in the attitude of Nirodha 
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Sam^pattlp »cinie in the attitude of blessin^p some Ln the ^tdtude 
of unreveiling phiiogophical d^quiBitions, some in the attitude 
of preaching,—are still uncared for and quietly allowed to 
perish by exposure. Wandering alone in the bamboo groves 
to the east of Ulajarn I came across statues plastered to the 
walls of an irrigating well near about the village Mucharin 
identified with the '‘Muchaiinda"' tank. Stones carved with 
Buddha^g images are to be found used as weights to the levers 
for drawing water. I have seen lyots in the villages smraimding 
the temple using admirably carved stones as steps to their huts^ 

1 have seen 3 feet high statues in an excellent state of preierva- 
tion buried under rubbish, to the east nf the Mahant's Baradari. 
A few are plastered to the eastern outer wall of the garden 
along the bank of the Lilajan ; and the Asoka pillars, the most 
ancient relic of the aite^—^indeed, ^'the most antique memoiials 
of all India’'—which graced the temple pavement, are now used 
as posts of the Mahani^g Kitchen I ’The best and the most 
elaborately carved statues and girdlings are now in the Samedhi 
to the east of the temple. The Uajmsarui, tripada and life-like 
Imageg are to be seen here in abundance, and beautiful Asoka 
images are plastered against the outer walls of the shrines within 
the Samadh —the tombs of the Mahants. The present Mahanta, 
[now dead—Ed. M.] a genial man of a liberal dispositiDn, would 
be glad to give these statutes back to Buddhists who would take 
reverential core of them. It would be sacrilegpotJg in the 
extreme if these statues of the Great Master ate allowed to 
remain in their present sadly neglected state. The enlightened 
collector of Gaya, Mr. G. A. Grierson, who thoroughly 
sympathises with the movement of founding a Buddhist 
monasde institution would give every possible help for the 
accomplishment of the object we have in view. The land on 
which the Burmese temple stands may be purchased for a few 
hundred rupees, and the necesaary quarter for the residence of 
priests and pilgrims erected thereon. The inconveniencefl of 
not having proper accomodation for the pilgrims who visit the 
place from distant countries are indeed great, and there U no 
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better thing which the Buddhiatt can profitably do than make 
this ^'Buddhist Jerusalem'* the centre of the Buddhist world 
Again. 

I am glad that my humble efforts to found a mcmastlc 
institution have not proved futile. From Siam pnnce 
Chandradat has kindly written promising help^ and the 
enlightened prince Damrong Rajmibtraba, Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, who is ready to help the cause^ will^ 1 am sure do every¬ 
thing in his power. The iUtistrioua sovereign of Siam^ Maha- 
chuIalankaTa would graciiously help the movement. From 
Japan we have received the most assuring news that hc!p will 
be forthcoming. In Burma our talented brother Maung Hpo 
MKyin K' S. of Rangoon, will work actively i and in his 
influential hands, the movement is safe. From China we may 
ekpect help, but not very soon. Cambodia and Anam will 
certainly render us every assistance. Our good brother Krishna 
Chandra Choudbury will work up the movement in his country. 
The rich Arakhan merchants now in Calcutta have promised 
their support. The enlightened and univemally respected 
Bahu Narendra Nath Sen^ Editor of the Indim Mirror, and the 
other intelligent Hindus thoroughly sympathise witk the idea 
and heartilv wished me nil sticceM. 

My own countrymen too have heartily approved of the 
acheme, and has assured me that it will be accompli shed . Tbe 
High Priest Sumangala. Weligama Sri Sumangala Thera, 
Suhhuti Thera and the most influential Bhikkbus and l."yinen 
have promised to work hard for die realisation of this grand 
object in view. 

On the 3let of May ii large and an influential meeting wag 
held in the Vidyodaya College Hall, under the presidency, of 
die Hi^ Priest Sumangala Mahn Nay aka Thera who spoke 
enthusiastically of the f^cheme : and ITevamittn Thera reechoed 
the sentiments of the High Priest and strongly suppcrtted the 
movement. The celebrated Pandit Eatuvantudawe alr?o 
advocated the cause most eloquently. A society wps imme¬ 
diately formed under the designation of the Puddhagaya Maha 
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Bodhi Society, TTm High Pri«t Sumangala was elected 
president: Colond OJcott was nomirtated aa Director and the 
chief Adviser. Amidst the most brilliant ayapices the Society 
has been already founded : and tnay it accomplish its object. 

(Well done« brother Dhaimapala j It is a noble cause, and 
every true-hearted Buddhist ought to help it. Ed.—B ) 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

S^CTICM OF Pektadb. 

CHAPTER XI: ON DWELUNG IN EASE, 

(1) Soj^ Co^rlD£^K:EL 

There btCp brethren^ these five things which produce aeU- 
confidence in the training. What five? 

Herein, brethren, e brother is full of faiths is virtuous, is well 
veised^ is atrenuous and is endowed with wisdom. Whatsoever 
timidity^ brethrent there be to one bereft of faith, there U no 
such timidity to one with faith. Therefore this is a thing that 
produces Belf-confidencc m the training. Whatsoever timidity, 
brethren, there be to a sinful one, there is no such timidity to 
a virtuouft person. Therefore this is s thing that produces self- 
confidence, in the training. Whatsoever timidity, brethren, 
there be to an Lgnomnt person^ there is no such timidity to a 
well-versed person. Therefore this ia a thing that produces 
self-confidence in the training. Whatsoever timidity, brethren* 
there be to a sluggish person* there is no such timidity to s 
srtenuouji one, Therefoine, this is a thing that produces self- 
confidence in the tramiug. Whatsoever timidity* brethren, 
there be to a foolish person* there is no auch timidi^ to one of 
wisdom. Therefore this is a thing that produces self- 
confidence, in the training. 

Verilyp btethrenp there are these five things which produce 
self-confidence in the training. 
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(2) Unlawul Resorts. 

Endowed, with five things^ brethren, a biother becoines 
dbtoistful and suapccted and becomes unsteady even as a 
sinful brother» With what five } 

Herein p brethren ^ a brother is one who resorts for alms to 
either a karlot's house^ to a widow's hnuse^ to a stout 
house, to a cimiieh a house or to a nnn'« house. 

Verily brethren, endowed with these five thinga, a brother 
becomes distrustful and suspected and becomes unsteady as a 
sinful brother i 

(3) PowtmfL Robber.* 

Brethren, endowed with five qualities a great robber breaks 
into a house, removes plunder, 5UJTOUiidB a house and lies in 
ambush. With what fire? 

Herein, brethren, a great robber resorts to a dangerous 
place, inhabits a jungle, has powerful allies, gives freely, and 
lives alone, How then^ brethren^ does a great robber inhabit 
a dangerous place? 

Herein, brethienp a great robber resorts to either an islet 
in a river or a dangerous rock. Verily, brethren, thus does a 
great robber inhabit a dangerous place* How then, brethren, 
does a great robber inhabit a jungle? 

Herein, brethren, a great robber inhabits either a thicketp 
a forest, a cave, or a very dense Jungle. Verily, brethren, thus 
does a great robber inhabit a jungle^ How then, brethren, i$ a 
great robber dependent on powerful allies? 

Herein, brethren, a great robber is supported either by 
kings or royal mmislerB. To him this (thought) occurs. 'Now, if 
any one will Say anything to me, thcec kings or royal ministers 
will proclaim my defence.^ Verily, brethren, thus is a great 
robber dependant on the powerful. How then, brethrenp is a 
great robber liberal? 

Herein, brethren* a great robber has great wealth and 
resources. To him this fthought) occurs : 'Now if any one will 

*0, F* A. til p 174 
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tell me anything, from this wealth I shall treat him/ Verily» 
brethren thus is a great rubber hberal. How then^ brethreD, 
does a great robber live alone? Herein, brethren, a great 
robber alone commits robberies. What ug, the reason therefor? 
*'May my secret plane not reach outside/* Verily, brethren^ 
thus does a great robber live alone. Verily, brethren, endowed 
with these five qualities a great robber breaks into a bouse,^ 
rernoves plunder, fuiiounds a bouse, and lies in ambush. 

Likewise, brethren, endowed with five things a sinful 
brother beareth himself about n lifeless uprooted thing, becomes 
blameworthy, is censured by the wise, and stores up much 
demerit. With what five? 

Herein, brethren^ a sinful brother inhabits dangerous 
places, inhabits Jungles, is dependant on powerful pieisons, 
liberal and living alone. 

Herein, brethren, a sinful brother is endowed with wrongful 
bodily action p is endowed with wrongful actions by word and is 
endowed with wrongful action by thought. Verily^ brethren, 
thus does a iinful brother inbabit dangerous places. How 
then, brethren^ does a brother inhabit jungles? 

Herein, brethren, a sinful brother indulges in false views 
and is endowed with (the extreme) heretical ideas i Verily p 
brethren, thus does a suiiuj brother inhabit jungles. How then, 
brethrenp is a brother dependant on the powerful? 

Herein, brethren, a sinful btothei is dependant on king or 
on the king's mtnriters^ He then thinks: ''Now if any one 
accuses me of any fault, these kings or king*B ministers wilF 
advocate my defence,'* Then if any one makes any accueationt 
these kings or king's ministers do say things in defence. 
Verily, brethren, thus does a sinful brother become dependant 
upon the powerfuL How then, brethren, is a brother a liberal 
giver ? 

Herein, brethreni a sinful brother receives robes^, alms 
food, dwellings and medical requisites for tbe feeble and the 
Sick. He then thinks : *'Now if any one makes any complain 
against me 1 shall hush him up by means of these gifts. Then 
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ii any one makes any accuuitipsi, be mafees frien3« him 

by meana of those gift* Veiily, brethren, thus di>e* a ainful 
brother becomes a liberal giver. How then, brethren, does a 
sinful brother become one who liven alone? 

Herein, brethren, a ainhi} brother takei up hk residence 
alone in the border districta- He there resorts to families and 
receives gain. Verily, brethien, thus doe* a ainful brothcf 
becomes one who lives alone. Verily, brethren^ endowed with 
these hve things a Hinful brother beareth himself about a life¬ 
less uprwted thmg, becomes blame worthy^ is censured by the 
wise and stores up much demerit. 

(4) The Exquisjtc: Recluse. 

Brethren* endowed with five things a brother becomes 
amongst recluses the exQulsite recluse. With what five? 

Herein, brethreri^ a brother being oft invited enjoys many 
robe a and few uninvited^ Being oft invited he enjoys much 
alms food and but little uninvited. Being oft invited he enjoys 
bed and lodging, and few if uninvited. Being oft invited he 
enjoy* a good store of medical reqmBJtei and support* For the 
sick and the feeble, and hut little if uninvited- If he dwell in 
the company of some holy ones, many of their deeds of body 
please turn hut only a few do not please. They do many actions 
by word and thought that please him, but only a few that da 
not please. TTiey make many presents of ofieringi which are 
pleasing and only a few that are not pleasing. 

Whatsoevtir feelings there be, whether arising From bile, 
phlegm, wind or a comhinadon of these* or due to change of 
BCason, being attacked by adveraide*, due to another's agertcy* 
or a result of Karma these do not arise unto him in plenty and 
he is free from illness. 

He has gained the four pleasure giving ecstasies easily and 
without djfiiculty, and having destroyed the inloaicanta, i* 
Without the ititomcanta, emancipated in heart and emancipated 
in intellect, and himself in this very life having realued the 
supreme Faculdes, dwells in the attainment thereof. 
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Verily^ brethren, a brotho- endowed with these five thingi 
becomes amongst recluses the exquisite recluse. 

Verily, brethren, if one should rightly describe it, among 
recluses it i* myself whom he would call the absolutely happy 
recluse. Brethreii< if one should rightly describe it among 
recluses he would call myself the exquisite recluse ^ in as much 

aa 1 use many robes being oft invited--(Repeat the same 

as above set focth^n 

(5} Dwelling in Ease (a). 

There are^ brethren^ these five ways of dwelling in ease. 
What five? 

Herein, biethren, a brother performs kindly action by body 
towards co-mates in the holy life either openly or in secret. 
Likewise a brother performs kindly action by word or by 
thoughts towards co-mates in the holy life either openly or 
in secret. Whatsoever virtuous conduct there be, unbroken 
and unblemished, consistently practised. Hawless, making man 
free, commended by the wise and conducing lo rapt 
concentration ; endowed with such virtuous conduct he dwells 
amongst the co-mates in the holy life either openly or in secret. 
Whatsoever Aryan insight leads him who practises the supreme 
extinction of sorrow^ endowed with such insight he dweMa 
among the co-matca in the holy life either openly or in secret. 

Verily, biethren, there are these five ways of dwelling in 
ease. 

(6) Dweujnc in Ease (h). 

On one occasion the Exalted One was staying at Kosambi 
in the Ghosita Park. Now then the Venerable Ananda came 
into the presence of the Exalted One, Drawing near he bowed 
to the Exaked One and took a seat at on* side. So seated at 
one side the venerable Ananda said thus to the Elxalted One j 
In what respect I Lord, does a brother living in the Orderf 

fP. T/S. Ed.: Bi™ tmat Ceylon tint 

wtiicb H cerialsJjr belter tr*-dlSnflthe kiniiar Ku do sienic. Bnd dDci 
not fit in with ihc Content. 
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dwells in eaae> Because Ananda, & brother b KimBelf of good 
conduct he does not on account of his superior viitue disp&raget 
others. Therefore indeed Ananda, a btolher Hvmg in the 
order dwells xn easep Is there Lord^ any other way in which 
a brother living In the order dwells in case? There ia Anatid&+ 
the Exalted One replied. Because p Ananda, a brother is 
himaelf of good conduct he does not on account of his superior 
virtue dLsparage others ; he is mindful* * aa regards his own duties 
but not as regards others. Therefore Ananda, a brother living 
iri the order dwells in cage* "'la there. Lord, any other way m 
which a brother living in the order dwells in eaic? There is, 
Ananda, the Exalted One replied: because, Ananda, a brother 
ia himself of good conduct he does not on account of bis 
superior virtue disparage others ; he is mindful of his own duties 
but not as regards others, and he ia imknowng to fame but not 
on that account worried. Therefore, Ananda, a brother living 
in the order dwells m ease/* Is thero. Lord, any other way in 
which a brother living in the order dwells in ease? There ia* 
Ananda, the Exalted One repbed/* Because, Ananda a btotKer 
is himself of good conduct he does not on account of hia 
^perlof virtue desparage others ; he is mindful of hi# own 
duties but not as regards tbo5e of othent, he Is unknown to 
fame and is not on that account worriedi and also without 
effort, easily and comfortably he takes pleasure in the four 
ecstatic maditations, which are dependent upon clear conscious- 
ness and result in happiness In this world- Therefore, indeed 
Ananda, a brother bving in the Order dwells in eascr Is there 
Lord, any other way In which a brother bving in the Order 
dwells in ease?* 'There ix, ABanda+ replied the Exalted One: 
'Because Ananda, a brother is himself of good conduct (and 
so forth up to..^,„in this world)., and by eliminating the Intoxl- 
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c^U a bratK^r dweJU here in this life having attained that 
emancipation of hearty which ia free from the intoxiurkta and 
the fruition of insight, having fully realised (the same) with 
clear vision. Therefore, Ananda a hrother livitig in the order 
dwells in ease/ 

Verily * Ananda, 1 do not declare any way of dwelling in 
ease other than these, which is higher or more excellent^ 

(7) WoBSHTPfUL Brother (o).. 

Brethren, a brother endowed with these five things is 
worthy of olferings, hospitality^ gifts, respectfu] salutadon as 
unto the supreme field of merit to the world. With what five 7 

Herein, brethren, a brother is endowed with virtuotia 
conduct, is endowed with self-conccntration, ij endowed with 
insight, is endowed with emancipation and is endowed with the 
knowledge of emancipation. 

Verily^ brethren, a brother endowed with these five thjn^ 
is worthy of offerings and so forth, 

(8) WoRSHiPFtT Brother (fc). 

Brethren, a brother endow'ed with these five things ia 
worthy of offerings and so forth. What five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is endowed with the group of 
virtuous conduct of an adept, is endowed with the group of 
self^oncentration of an adept and so forth as above ^ 

Verily^ brethren, a brother endowed with these five things 
is worthy of offerings and so forth. 

Humanttarian BrOTHER- 

Brethren, a brother endowed with five ihin^ shows 
universal love* With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother li of virtuotis conduct, dweUs 
in the observance of the Pafimo^ifehu rules, observes good 
manners and right bebaviow, fears even venial offences and 
having taken the precepts practises them. Me ia weU versed, 

* —Littrally. "Compruins the four d4f«ctiQni/ Cemy^ 

3 
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with good iTiemory well stored^ in thal Norffl which ii lovely 
in the begirirtiiig, lovely in ita progress and lovely in iu con¬ 
summation, both in iut spirit and in the letter, fulhUed in its 
entirety, and which declares the perfect life of purity. He 
ifl well vetsed In such Norm, haa memoriaed and leamt it by 
rote, pondered over and seen it with the clear eye of insight. 
He ia content with any robe, nltm-food, dwelhnga, seats and 
beds, and medical requiartes for the sick and supports for the 
feeble. Without effort, hut easily and comfortably he takes 
pleasure in the four Jhanaa which are dependent upon clear 
consciousness and which result m happiness in this world, and 
lastly by eliminating the intoxicants he dwefls here in this life 
having attained that etnancipation of heart, which ia free from 
the intoxicants, and the bruition of insight having fully realised 
the same with clear vision. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things a brother 
shows ujiiversa] love. 

( 10 ) Forest-Dwellinc;. 

Brethren, endowed with five things s brother la fit to resort 
to lonely dwellinga in forti* jungles. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is of virtuous conduct (and so 
forth up to procfwes fheml He is well versed (and so forth 
up to clear epe o/ insfglif). He abides strenuous and so forth 
up to Steadfast, energetic and not freed from the yoke of 
virtuous conditions s without effort but easily and comfortably 
he takes pleasure in the four jti anas ^ which are dependent upon 
clear consciousness and which result m happinete in this world ; 
and lastly by eliminatniB the intoxicaiits he dwells here in this 
life having attained that emancipation of heart which is free 
from the intoxicants, and the fruition of inright having fully 
realised the same with clear vision. 

brethren, endowed with these five things, a brother 
ts fit to resott to lonely dweUmgs in foreat^jungles. 

Chapter XI : On dwelling in Ease ends. 

A D, jAYASUNDAiR^. 



IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA SCIENCE? 

By Dft. George Chimm. 

WHAT IS SCIENCE? 

By jcietite ia underatood b system of items of knowledge 
won by reflection from espcrience. It is frequently said that 
science must be an end in itself, thus, that it ought not to be 
a means to further ends. Even Schopenhauer has earpressed 
such all opinion. None the less, it is correct only with 
considerable reservations. On the contrary, every science has 
arisen fom practice, and has for its last and highest end, the 
correct determining of men's actian, thus, the actual realisation 
of the aims of men by making it posaihle for them to glance 
into the future, and so helping them to determine that future. 
'To know in order to foresee.” says Comte- “We can as 
much as we fenouf, says Bacon. 

This goal will be attained by the endless multipbcity of the 
phenomena perceived through the sensei being subsumed undw 
* few comparative, abstract concepts, in order thus to obtaitr 
the easiest possible outlook over the totality of the phenomena 
involved, and just thereby, to be able to settle its relationship 
in particular cases- Aceordmgly, the aim of science is not 
increased certainty but the facilitation of knowledge ; and a 
science, formally, is all the more perfect, the fewer the abstract 
concepts into which it is able entirely to summarise its own 
particular domain, thus, the more sub'ordination, and the less 
co^ordiriati^*n, prevails in it. 

That science ought not to be a means to further en^ is 
true only in this sense that the man of science, in the gaining 
of such knowledge as may be obtained in the pursuit of his 
science, ought not to seek any other end save the establishing 
of the objective truth. This seems self-evident, yet in fact it is 
as rare as it is to meet a man of genius, since, to be a genitu. 
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at bottom means notbing el«e but to be able to look at some¬ 
thing m a [Mirely objective manner, entirely uninfluenced by 
OM s own Views, or by one's own incliriations, according to 
which one would like a thing to be thus and not otherwi«^. 

Hence so much prefudgment in sects and in religion An 
adopted hypothesis endows us with lynx eyes for eveiything 
that confims it. and makes us blind to all that stands in 

contradiction to it. What goes against our party . our wishes 

We often simply cannot grasp and comprehend, while it stands 
clear and plain to every one else. On the other hand, what 
is favourable to them catches our eye at once, even in the 
distance. What the heart revolts against, the head refuses to 
admit. To many an error we hold fast all our life long and 
take the greatest care never to test its foundations, simply 
because of the fear, of which we are ourselves unconscious, 
that possibly we may discover that so long and SO often we 
have believed and maintained what was false. Thus every day 
our intelJect is befooled and corrupted by the jugglenes of our 

mclinadons . Obvious also is this, namely, what it is that 

stands opposed to all new root vievrs in the sciences, and all 
refutarions of sanctioned errors For. not easily wiU a man see 
into the correctness of that which convicts him of unbelievable 
lack of thought,'* 

And BO, in all domains m which as yet no generally 
recognised, incontrovertible results have been attained, there is 
a great deal of pseudo-science which decrees what Is to be true 
and what false, and indeed, all the more passionately and 
angrily, the less really objective it is. In contrast to this, these 
words hold good of genuine science; It is like water w^ich 
does not wax angry, does not revolt and resist whether m It one 
wuhes what is dean, washes what is fouled with foeces and 
mJne,^ washes what is smeared with slime and pus, washes what 
is Stained blood. Genuine science reckons equally with 
every possibility, so Jong as it is not yet demonstrated im¬ 
possible. It has no interest in favouring one possibility more 
than another. It only wants to know how something aduoUy is. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA. A SYSTEM. 

Every science i& above all □ of items of kjiowlKlge^ 

h Kjift a* its objiiN:! * complex of pK-eoometia which, in 
barmoiiy with certain ddined poinis of view, it translat&i for 
abstract knowledge Into a rclabonahip of concepts. Just be- 
cauae thU is so, there stands at the snnmut of every science 
a conci^t through which is thought the pait^ out of the totality 
of all things, of which it promises a perfcd knowledge in 
ohs^ractD, This concep^t, as the expreasion of the special object 
of the Science IndiGatea its problem. Thua^ one can establish a 
system of physicH or chemistry by so classifying the totality of 
natural facts which w'e are accustomed to subsume exactly 
under the concepts of physics and chemistry, that there results 
from it, in harmony with uniform points of view, an easily 
aurveyable, uniform conspectus of the whole, for practic^ 
application. tu doing bo, this conspectus is all the 
more perfect and complete, the more adequately it reflects the 
interaction of the natural phenomena concerned^ as this is 
curied out in actualily. Tlierc are also systems of pfuJosophfir. 
These try to trace back to its ultimate root that totality of all 
knowable phenomena whatsoever which we sum up under the 
coficopt, world,—^precisely in which summation consists the 
specific philoaophical point of view,—and thus through the lay¬ 
ing bare of the basis of the world, obtain a uniform conspectus 
of the Latter^ 

Doe* the Doctrine of the Buddha constitute a pyjrfem of 
items of knowledge iti the sense just dealt with? The Buddha 
also, to begin with, proceeded from purely practical conaidera- 
tioTM. He wanted to be free from suflering. Indeed, com- 
pfetelp free from suffering, thus, to that highest degree that he 
should no longer be exposed to ant; of unpleasant tenss- 

tion, also to no such unpleasant sensation as old age and sick- 
nesfl bring in their train Indeed, he was bo. beyond ail 
parallel, daring, as to seek to escape for ever the sensation of 
dying, to say nothing of the fact that he did not wish to »« 
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hinwif exposed to tke possibiiity o( a Aetiudan of i^nowi of 
c&rt. or even only one of tte faintest, feeblest longings of an 
unsadjafied will, tbiia. of etmui. The Buddha also sought to 
know, eichiatveJy with the object of ahaping hia future* 
Altogether far from him was knowledge aa an end in ttaelf. 
What ia the use of knowledge aa an end in itself when at every 
instant it again diaappeara in that sea of suffering wherein we 
are aU submerged? Hia problem^ thusi was suffering. He 
solved it as follows;— 

The ultimate, most comprehensive criterion of all suffer^ 
mg ia trnnsienc^, Whatevs for me in any manner disappears^ 
that, just because it disappears for me, will bring me eruffer- 
ing, a suffeirmg which will be all the greaterp the greater was 
rny enjoyment of the now disappemring obj^t. Here it is a 
matter of entire indifference tu/iert the loss of the loved object 
sets in. Whether 1 lose my body through its death, to-moirow 
or after the lapse of countleHS milli onR of years, at that moment 
when the disappearing of my body begina, theta supervenes 
suffering over this disappearance, which suffering^ then, alone 
will be reah even m face of a practically endless previous 
period during which [ have had that body in my poasefiBiofii 
Hence the criterion for suffering is the non-persi«tiiig» the noti- 
changeless, the non-eternal^ which meaning is borne by the 
Buddha commonly translated “transient/* namely, the word 
onzccd, 

2, Hence the Buddha has found the means, first of all, to 
deterrnine the extent of luffering, thus, that domain out of 
which at all costs he had to make hii way in order to be free 
from suffering. And now it was a question, by means of thi s 
criterion to outline exactly the boundaries of this domain, in 
other words, to determine wKat in life, and thereby, what of 
this life itself, ia perduring and what not perduring. With this 
there arose before him the further, mistier task of resolving 
the phenomenon of life itself Into Hs single components and 
penetrating into these components as regards their mutual 
relationships, more esi^ecially the mystery of consciomneis 
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which Still to-day to be ranked among the insoluble riddles 
of the world, at least in so far as it yet has to be cleared up. in 
flawleea demonstration, whether it is subject to the causal nesiia 
or itself first makes the latter po&ible : thus, whether this 
consciousness does not, at Icaat. endure. Xhis task alsOp the 
Buddha carried through in an incomparable manner, never 
equalled either before nr since: Through sight^-that is to 

aay^ through the activity of the eye directed towards seeing— 
and forms, arises sight-conaciousncss ; the conjunction of the 
three yields contact. Through the hearing and sounds arise* 
auditory consciousness : the conjunction, of the three yields 
contact. Throu^ the smeU and odours aiises olfactory con¬ 
sciousness ; the conjunction of the three yields contact. 
Through the taste and objects of taste arises gustatory con¬ 
sciousness I the conjunction of the three yields contact- 
Throu^ thinking and ideas arises thoughl^onsciousness ; the 
con|iincdon of the three yields contact. Through contact 
arises sensation. What one senses, one perceives. What one 
perceives, one think a. What one thinks, one distinguishes. 
What one distinguishcB. thereby conditioned, in turn reaches 
one in the form of perception of the phenomenal world 
(paponcu).^ 

According to this the mental or psychical phenomena of 
sensation, perception and thinking are the constant result of 
the BUtfold ai^vity of the Benses and their objects, as well as of 
an independent element primaray produced through them* and 
called conBciousness. TTus clement of consdousness is bound 
up with the organs of sense and thereby with the corporeal 
organism^ as is light with the candle. Thereby also, of course* 
are hound to this corporeal organism its sequent phenomenal 
sensation, perception and thinking, on which account the latter* 
on their part, in their relation to the conxweal organism, are 
compared to the radiance that is shed forth from the light of 
the candle. Hence it J* that every act of becoming conedoua 
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Ln the farm qf acn&aiion, perceptiDn BJid thinkirtg^ ever and 
again, at every moment, is coadltioned by the vc^tative and 
sensitive functions of the corpored orgamDin, thus, thiou^ the 
ai-gcruc processes, thrond^ these as its cause. In these otganlc: 
processes— Sem^herd — are disclosed the cnerfies which yield 
the phenomenon of life in its widest extension, including con¬ 
sciousness. All Ufe, therefore, at bottom, ts nothing more than 
B bundle of organic processes. These processes are nothing 
more than a chain of pulses of action upon appropriated matter^ 
which at each moment is ever and again begun anew. Each 
such pulse of action, like our heart-beats, has scarcely arisen 
before il again disappears in order to give place to a new one. 
We mi^t also say j The innumerable individual lives with 
which &A util verse is ftlled are just so many life-streams. 
These streams, upon the birth of the individual beings enter 
within our field of vision, and again disappear with his death 
The bed of each stream is the individual organism in its passage 
from birth to dearh - the unbrdeen, coutiniJCAis chain of organic 
processea represents the flowing water ; the sensations and 
precepdons, however, are the lapping wavelets thrown up by 
this water+ and not seldom roused by the force of the vdll to 
crashing billows whipped to the roaring of the hurricane i all 
this in Huch restless mutation, such ceaseless change, that of 
these life-streams also one might say with Heraklitos ? "We 
step into a given stream, but never step out of that given 
stream again. Nay* we might say that Kratyloa was right when 
he tried to outdo Heraklitos with his own contention that one 
could not step into the same sbeam even once ; and, driven 
into a comer, at last dated venture to say nothing moret but 
merely wagged his finger. 

According to this, then, there i» absolutely nothing in life, 
nay* also nothing o/ life, that is enduring- Scarcely arisen, 
already with iron neceasit)' it hastens towards its decline and 
final dissolurion, which latter* whether early or late, inevilably 
mjLisl come. This ia the dtstinguishing characteristic of every 
sinfde object, whether living or dead, with which during our 
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]ife we come into contact through one of our aonaea, in paitf- 
cular. of every object thsit we love. nay. in paasionate craving 
aeek to hold fast at any price- Thia. however, ia alao the 
dtatinguiahing characteristic of the entire total of the compo- 
nenta our own life itself, incluaive of conadousnesa. These 
alao are subject to a ceaselesa change which taauea at death in 
their total aiuiihilatioti. And should there be higher forma of 
life, even such as might be of the most ratified and exalted 
nature, their entire eadstencc contained in mental seeing, tn 
pure thou^t, none the less, such knowing or consciousness la 
possible only as the consequence of organic processes which, 
on ihmr side again, presuppose matter in which they are 
consummated, even if thia matter should be lefined away into 
the form of ladiationa, or of either. Eocry material form. 


however, some time or other, must Fall in pieces. 

With this recognition that all life, in whatsoever form it 
may be. in conaequence of its inner nature is transient and pain' 
ful, hU problem of e completely pain-free condition assumed for 
the Buddha a positively desperate aspect. For thereby rt had 
taken the form as to whether a completely bfe-free and thereby 
also an abaolutely non-material condition were possible for la. 
And now. that he did not shrink back appalled before hw 
problem even in thU guise, but jnst as quietly and solely 
pondered this new possibility to which his thinking had led him, 
demonstrates the high level of his obiecllve ibna. of ^ 

scientific, thinking. In order to apprehend we need ony 
call to mind the position which our scientific mtelkcts tak 
up towards such a mere poasibiUly as a slate * ' 

which yet has nothing to do with annihilation^ Ei*cr they 
are quite unable to grasp the problem as such through always 
linking up with the concept of a state free from life somethin^i 
borrowed from life, such as perdurante in time ; or else, with- 
ant further ado, they empty the vials of their scorn over every 
one who dare* seriously to dUcusa the possibility of such a state 
prompted thereto by the belief that on the other aide o^ o 
That pertains to life, thus, on the further aide of all sensation. 
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ail perception! tliinkmg^ and on tbe further sHe of the 
organic prof^essefi through which all this is gene rated ^ a.nd 
beyond matter in which these organic processes run their 
course* there opens up only the abyss of absolute nothingness 
How petty they are in their scietitihe thinking, these "scientific” 
intellects I To be sure, any kind of life, without some kind 
of materiality is inconceivable — that has been plainly declared 
here also — certainly along with oH life-phenomena, and there¬ 
fore, al [>ng with all that is materiaU all that is knowable also 
ceases, masmuch as all knowledge is Limited ID the material 
objects of the sbe senses# which includes the eq,uaUy material 
thoughts* and certainly it might be that beyond the knowable 
yawns the gulf of abaolutc nothingness, fltri, equally well it 
might also be that our power of knowing, with its molerial 
organs of sense, is, as such^ unadapted to span the boundaries 
of the possiblcp espec:ia]ly of a possible non-materia], so that 
thus for an actual objective thinking, thus, for genome scientific 
thinking, n^vet and under no circumstances can it be laid 
down that the concepts urflgnoujohfe and absotute nothing 
coincide t but rather, always and under all circumstances^ at 
least the possibiirig of a something lying outside of all know¬ 
ledge, thus, of a tranBcendenlal, remains open, — a possibility 
which, as BUch, thus, as mere possffefhty* is already demons- 
trsted by the fact that so many philosophers, and these not hy 
any means the least among them—to eay nothing of the theo¬ 
logy of all times and lands — have occupied therneelves so much 
with this transcendental, and ever and again do occupy them¬ 
selves with it. More than the granting of this mere possffifhtyp 
isp to begin vdth, not at all required. And every genome 
scientific mindl! thus, every one to whom it is not a question 
of defending his own hitherto-held views at all coats p but 
siinrtply of the establishment^ at all costs^ of the objective truth, 
even if thereby the whole of hjs past lifers labours should be 
proven to be one huge error* will grant that possibility" all the 
more readily that thereby he obtains the opportunity of learning 
to know and evaluate the grounds that are advanced for the 
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actuality of that pDSAibilityt which actuality after ail i« the 
oi^e sole thing upon eveiythitig hirns. Only such a genuinely 
ficientihc mind will come to an lunpariUial^, and theireby to a 
genuine scientific tCis^ting of the solution of the problem of the 
Buddha who himself would never have arrived even at a for¬ 
mulation^ let alone a solution, of his problem^ if he too had 
remained caught in the prejudice® of his day according to whkh 
it was also held self-evident that life, even though a life of a 
purely apiiitual nature, is easenfzof to man. 

(To he conJirrued). 


THE BUDDHIST "WKAK" FESTIVAL 

By 

A. C. March (Editor of ''Buddhism in England.”) 

Broadcast from London on Thursday, 27th May^ !926, 
at 7-40 p.m. 

On the Full-Moon Day tti the month of May, Buddhists all 
ovojf the world commemorate the Birth, Enlightenment and 
Passing Away of the Founder of their Religion, He whom they 
reverence as the Master of Wisdom and tZompaasion, the Lard 
Buddha. 

For two thousand five hundred year* this WESAK Festival 
has been celebrated. 

What is the secret of this wonderful continuity of venera- 
tion, and what its significance? 

It is a far cry from London in the year 1926 to the banha 
of the Canges some 2500 years ago, yet onr Aryan ancestors 
then, in those far-off days* pondered over the same great pro¬ 
blems which perplex us to-day* the mysteries of eitiirtence, the 
secrets of Life and of Death. 

So in India of that time, when religion had degenerated 
into a formula of soul-lew incantations and degraded sacri- 
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ficimi orgies p even ft* befoie nmd aLnce* Uie hour of need pro¬ 
duced the Man. 

Heralded by a line of Refortnen, whwe kingly thought 
a enshrined ifi ibe Phildsophical Upatiithads of ancient India. 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA WSI the son of a reigning King. 
Reared in the midst of luxury and refinement, from which the 
stetTi facts of life were eitclude.!, lie appcaretl to ponscH all 
that the heart ol man could decire. but gate, of gold could 
not keep the Prince from hia dertiny* The eSortg of the 
King, hi* father, to set hia mind on earthly domination and 
power, were of no avail. The will to Itnou? removed the 
barriers set in his path, and the facts of life in all their stark 
reality lay bare before hi* eye* ; everywhere suffering, tmper- 
mftnence,i disease and death. 

Hia heart yearned to find Mine explanation of its 
mysteric* ; some release from its everlasdng round of •mrow ; 
some place of permanent peace, if such could be found. 
Realising that amidst the luxury and pomp of the Court this 
might not be, he renounced home and kingdom and wandered 
forth, clothed as a beggar, penniless, alone, to find the secret 
of life, the cause of suffering, and how that cause might be 

removed, i ii l 

For long years he sought truth at the feel o e 

great teachers of his day, tut none could bestow that wisdom 
which he sought. Then came the realisation that each must 
find truth hr himself and in himself. That in man*s innate 
divinity lies the secret of hi* pilgrimage and goal, ^d *o, 
seated at the foot of the Bodhi tree in deepest meditation, he 
penetrated through the veils of iUusion that blind our human 
eyes, and achieved that timeless Wisdom that his fellow men 
had sought in vain. 

Then came the Cbeat TeMPTaTlON, Who would be able 
to realise the Truth he had attained? But the world was 
waiting for the secret that would set men freer there were 
those who were ready for the vision of Truth, for the reveU' 
tion of Freedom which he alone could make, and so the Great 
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Decisian wa* niade. For forty-five years the Ejili^itcned 
One travelled across the length and hre-adth of Northern India, 
teaching the Law by which, if men so desired, they might be 
free from life's imrest ; by which they might attain the abiding 
Peace of the Real. 

"LUteti." he would say. "and if you cannot agree wjth 
me, go your way. t have placed the Truth before you, but 
it is for you to make it youi own*" "1 teach you what 1 have 
discovered, the Way to the Great Peace, but you must tread 
the Way. Not even a Buddha can save you hom yourself and 
ttic consequenceB of your actions. Vl^orlt out your owo salvar 
tion with diligence*" 

And » the feet of India were once more set on the Path 
of spirituality, and its prusaionaries went forth Elaat and West 
spreading the Gospel of the Unity of Life, which haa been 
the Light of Asia for two nuUeniuma and a half. 

What is this Teaching? It is no new Law, Always there 
has been thia teaching in the world, although often distorted 
almost beyond recognition, and often unseen because the eyes 
of men have been blinded by egoism. But from time to tune, 
as the need has grown acute, one of these Entitle ned Ones, 
or Buddhas, has re-proclaimed the message to a world weary 
of groping In the darkness. 

And this Teaching, so simple in its formal esptessiou, yet 
BO profound in its implications, is that of the spiritual solklanty 
of humanity. 

Humanity, says Buddhism, is a unit, and in so far as it 
does not eapreSB or manifest this Innate unity, so long it is 

imperfect, unhealthy, diseased. 

So long as each individual works and strives for his own 
benefit i so long as he identifies himself with his body, wi* 
his feelings and with his mind, which separate him fr^ his 
feflow-men, instead of realiaing hia mnate oneness with all, 
so long is he warking against the evolutionary bend, so long 

is there unrest, sorrow, illusion. 

The same rule applies, of course, to coromunuties as to 
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itidividiial« ; amall ot latEE ihey inii#t woflc in the interest of 
the ^eMer community of which they form part. 

Separateneaa is knowiip in Buddhism, aa the Gre:aT 
Heju^Y ; the great tiluffion which produces sottow, diBsadsf ac¬ 
tion. unrest. Whereas altruism, the eipression of Unity, U 
ever productive of happiness and peace. 

What a IcSiOn is here for the world today, were it only 
ready to appreciate this message, and to act upon it. 

Then We come to another essential doctrine as simple and 
as significant as the one I have detailed. The doctrine of 
Universal Causation. 

The West is familiar with the Law of Cause and Effect 
in the physical world, where scientific investigation has been 
able to demonstrate its truth, hut so materialistic is the West 
that It is unable to realise the operation of this same law in the 
super-physical realms where investigation along normal lines 
cannot be carried on. To the Buddhist this l-^w is UniversaL 
prevailing in the realms of the desires and of the mind^ as it 
does in the realm of the physical or materia]. The same 
inviolable Law decrees that like shall produce like i that efiect 
foUowa cause, and that cause must precede effect^ in the moral 
world as in the materfaf world. Let us think for a moment 
what this assertion signifleB. 

It means that the character of each man is self seated ; 
that as he thinks and acts, so he is. It means that none can 
escape from the result of hia thinking and acting, whether that 
thinking and acting be gocxl or evil. For every thought and 
act the appropriate result must follow, there is no escaping Its 
efiects. Through the gateway of death, and back again through 
the gateway of life : life after life your deeds follow you, for 
you are the embodiment of yotlr thoughts and deeds. 

The Law is just and Iriviolable ; so long ai you think and 
act for self, for that illusory self which the blindness of egoiiiil 
creates, so long will you have miieiy and unhappiness to bear. 
Here we have the great secret of the optimism of Buddhism, 
and the happy disposition of its followers. They know they 
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may rely absolutely upon the Good Law^ It will give tkem 
exactly wKat they have earned l it knows no favouritism and 
it makern no ciror. As an expression of Unity, it ever works 
against separateness^ ever towards righteousness and perfection^ 
and in bo far as each mdividua] works with it he is widening 
his horizon of love and compassion which ultimately must 
embrace all that lives. The goal is therefore the complete 
realisation of the fundamentB] unity of life^ and with that 
realisation corner that perfect peace which p^asseth the under¬ 
standing of the intellect, which transcends all forms of separa¬ 
tion, and experiences the unity of the real amidst the diversity 
of the transitory. 

For his perfect life and his perfect teaching, then. Is the 
Buddha revered. Five hundred million lips daily repeat the 
Buddhist declaration of Faith t but the true Buddhist is not he 
who repeats a Formula of faith, but he who understands the 
fundamentals of the Doctrine and attempts to live them in his 
daily life. It is not a creed to be accepted on faith^ but a 
scheme of moral Hclf-culture to be lived. 


From the Buddhist of Great Btilain assembled in London 
to-nighl I bring CREEniVGS to their fellow Buddhists all over the 
World. 

GreeT 1NC;S to the Buddhists of Ceylon, stronghold of ihc 
ancient Faith. 

To the Buddhists of India, land of its birth. 

To the Buddhists of Burma and Siam. 

Greetings to our Brother® of the MahSyina in the Far Fast, 
in Hawaii and the Islands of the Pacihc Seas. 

To the Buddhiita of America in their thousands, and to all 
those in Great Britain who cannot be with us to-night. 

Greetings: A Joyful Wes ax, and the Blessing of Peace. 
Peace to all BEfNGs. 






SOME ANCIEfTT INDIAN 


By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph D., M A., B.L. 

TTie following attempt ail giiring ns Interesting 

itiformation regarding the life and career of some kings of 
Ancient Indiar The materials collected here from Plli hooks 
throw a. flood of nerw light on the socLaln relilpous and political 
aspects of the period in which these king* lived and worked, 

BlhtaiSARA, 

Bimhisaia,^ according to the SuTinangalavLlislnit a com¬ 
mentary on the Dfgha Nikaya> was so named because his 
appearance was like that of gold (bimbi-golden). He was also 
called Seniya because he had a large am^ (MahatiyA Seruya 
Samannagats)- The MahivamBa^ States that Bimbisaia was 
anointed king by his own father when he was only 15 years 
old. A mention is made oF Bhatiya as the name of the father 
(Dipavamsa 3t52) who was defeated by SrahmadatJta, king of 
Anga, But thi* defeat was, later on^ avenged by Bimbisara. 
The Mahavagga {S. B. XVIL 1} offers a reasonable 
evidence to prove that the kingdom of Anga'came under 
Bimbis^a^s sway. The Sonadanda Suttanta of the Dlgha 
Nikaya while mentioning the bestowal of Campa, the capital of 
Anga» as a royal hef on the Brahmana Sonadanda, indubitably 
proves that Anga was annexed by Bimbis^a The annexation 
of Anga was indeed a turning point in the history of Magadha. 
it marked ^'the Rrirt step taken by the kingdom of Magadhn tn 
its advance to greatness and the position of supremacy which 
it attained in the fotlowlr^g century, so that Bimbisira may be 


I Th« Tl^tan DiilvaL tKal GimtHsiia wu to calkid Ibretopr be Wu 
ibc won of Qunn oE KifiiR MaLlp&dli^ oE RajBRffia (RatUcKilL 

of die Buddha, p. If). 
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le^arded as die real founder of the Magadhan imperial power/ 
The Mahavag^a of the Vinaya Pitaka (11. p. I), tells us that 
Bimbisara was the lard of 60^000 tawnships, the overseers of 
which Used to meet tn an assembly held by the kin^, Bimbiaua 
strengthened hit position by matrimanial alliances witb tbe two 
neighbouring states, Videba and Vaisili. He took one 

contort from tbe royal family of Kosala and another from tbe 
inHuentia] Licchavi cbm at VaisSlL® A third queen of 
Bimbisara as mentioned In the TherigSthS cammentary (p^ MlK 
Was Kheml, daughter of the King of Madda in tbe Punjab. 
The Mahavagga gays that Bimbi^lra had 500 wives (Vlll. i, 15)- 
The Jatakas^ tell us that Blmbislra married Mabskosala's 
daughter, Kosaladevi who was given by her father a village 
of Kasi yielding a revenue of a hundred thousand for 
perfumeries used in baths. Thus it is reasonable to bold that 
these diplomatic marriage relations were of great political 
importance for the history of Magadha. They paved the way 
for the expansion of MRgadha and enabled Bimbislra to add 
a part of Ka^i to his dominions, 

Seniya Bimbisara was a righteous man and righteous king 
(Dhammiha dhammartia, Digha Nikaya, h S6}. He wai 
benign to priests and laymen h to town-folk and country-folk 
alike (Jbid, 11. p* 20Z). He bad the rare power of under¬ 
standing the character of men fey therr voice Once the Idtig 
heard the voice of an ill-clad man named Kumbhaghoaaka who 
earned his Hvelihcwad by working for hire and remarked that 
he must he a rich man. But the royal servants ascertained 
from the man that he was poor. Whenever the king saw the 
man, be remarked that tbe man was wealthy but the royal 
servants leamt from the man him self that he was poor^ One 
day a maid-aervanl told the king that she would find out the 

1 V A SmitliHi Ejirly History snf p 33. 

Z For ■ dflAilcd criHcel ■ecount df iDJuriftiir with b Licchavi 

ffir] nnd the fipifiniBHe oF thi^ molW of AittaMrifnl. m e»y "So™ KcilriyB 
Tribci oF Ancient ladia." Qi- I S VI. pp. Qh- 111 136. 

JNob. Z39, m it 492 
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mystery. Accordingly with her daughter she went to 
Kurnthhaghosaka b house and by ernployitig tricks she aucceedrcd 
in causiiig ICumbKaghosaka to part with a few pieces of the 
buried treaaurc which uliimately came to the hand of the kmg. 
Bimbisira eummoned Kumbhaghoaaka atid caused him to tell 
the king that he had 40 croreB of wealth which his father had 
kept buried undereround. The Jdng then had this buried 
treasure brought to hla royal court by carta and bestowed high 
honour upon Kumbhaghosaka. The king appointed him to 
the post of treasurer and gave hia daughter in marriage to 
Kumbhaghosaka (Dhammapada Commentary^ Vol. L, p 232 
fall). 

Gautama BuDom amd BiMBrsARA. 

The account of Bimbrsim s conversion as given in the 
commentary on the Tlrokudda-Sutta in the Khuddakapatha 
reveals the fact that Buddhism conveys the idea of 
salvation from preta life by the giving of oderings to 
bhikkhus^ This Buddhist idea brought about a change which 
Was injurious to the brahmins inasmuch as people began to 
make offermgB to the bhikkhus and the brahmins could no 
longer get their dues which they enjoyed until Hinduism was 
j>aTtly Dvershadow'ed by Buddhism.^ We read in the 
Paratnatthajotika on the Khuddakapatha that certain pietas 
finding their confreres to attain salvation From the spirit life 
due to the offering of gifts to bhikkhus by their relabves. 
appeared before Kassapa Buddha and enquired when they 
would be relieved of the preta life. Kassapa Buddha pro¬ 
phesied that they would be released of the preta life on the 
offering of gift for their sake to the bhikkhus by one of their 
relatives who would be reigning in the rime of Gautama Buddha 

1 TTms P’clo.Ti.tthu axsd ihi cammerntary aJjia fumislk ud niitli j&n aci;ount 
of tKc ipr^Ail ef Bufidliiitii ib inSufinc^ tyvrz BraKmAnidfn in the time 
of the Buiftha. BrnKmiiu well «h iioD-briiKmljn.ii brinTi to Sive offering 
IB the bKlkkbuH for tKe ej thcLr reKilh^ tn the npectetk^ci 

enibline them to obtain bmn ihe spirit 
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as a king nained BimbisiUa^ These pretaa aiwaited the advent 
of Gautama Buddha, in couise of dme Gautama Buddha 
CAuie of the iiohle S^ya family. In hia youth, he Tenounced 
the world and turning from dow to door he gradually came to 
Rajagriha and one day on his begging round In the dty he wai 
seen by certain royal officers who informed the king of the 
arrival oF an ascetic of charming deportment. The king sent 
for the ascetic who declined to come to the king. Thereupon 
the king himself came to the ascetic, was pleased to see hia 
deportment and having learnt that he was a prince of the noble 
Sakya family and eon of Suddhodana, his father's friend^ he 
tried to induce him to give up the ascedc life and to accept 
half of hi3 kingdom. Gautama refused the offer and told 
the king that he had renounced all for the sake of attaining 
Supreme Ejilightenment. The king then had the promise from 
Gautama that the latter would see the king just after bis 
attainment of bodhi- A few years after Gautema attained 
Sombodhi and about six months after his attainment of 
Buddhahood he entered Rajagaha. The king being informed 
of the arrival of Gautama Buddha left the palace with 1^20,000 
Brahman householders to receive the Buddha. The Buddha 
delivered a sermon. King Bimblsara and the Brahmins liatened 
to the Buddha's teaching and then and there they attained the 
brat stage of sanctification The king invited the Buddha to 
take food in the palace the following day and came back to 
the palace and made every arrangement for delicious food 
and drink. The next morning the king infonrted the Buddha 
that everything was ready for him. The Buddha and hia 
disciples came to the palace and were offered delicious food 
and drink by the king himself. Meanwhile the pretaa in 
accordance with the prophecy of Kassapa Buddha, came to the 
spot {where the Buddha with hls disciples was being fed) in the 
expectation that the afferinga by the king would be given for 
their sake t but the king in hb aniiety to select a suitable 
place for the Buddha and his dUciplca forgot to ruention ^'Idam 
me natinam hotu, sukhita hontu natayo” (Let the merit of this 
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offering be beneficial to my tJeceMed relatives and let them 
be happy). The pretas were disappointed and made a 
tronbleBomc sound round the palace at night, The king was 
fri^tened and die following morning he came to the Buddha 
who told him that he should not be afraid and that the sound 
was caused by his deceased relatives who were disappointed 
f« not having received the merit of the royal offering, which, 
they were told by Kassapa Buddha, would relieve them of 
their preta life. The Buddha advised the king to make another 
offering for their deceased relatives. The king did so. The 
pretas were reHeved of their preta life and received heavenly 
enjoyments. Thereafter the king selected Veluvana plea«ire 
garden aii the most suitable residence for the Buddha and the 
bhikkhus. He offered the Veluvana to the Buddha who 
^epted it. (Commenlary on the Thakudda Sutta of the 
KhuddakajMtha). Bimbklra had a deep regard for the Buddha 
who waa five years older than the king.i Along with his 
children, wives, people and courtieTs. he put his faith in the 
Wna Gautama {‘'Samauam Khalu bho Gotarnam raji 
Magadho Seniyo BimhiaiTo saputto sabhariyo sapariao 
simaccopanehi aaranam gato'*S}. He became a stem adherent 
of the Buddhist faiLh and at^uncli followei- of the Buddha. 
Once the Buddha while slaying at Rajagaha intended to visit 
Vaisali. The king caused die ground from Rajagaha to the 
Ganges, a distance of five league, to be made smooth and 
B rest house to be constructed at the end of each league. He 
caused flowers of the five colours to be spread knee-deep. and 
na^ aud hanners and fitandarda to be aet up^ he caused two 
while parasols, a lower and a higher to be held over the head 
of the Exalted One : likewise he caused a white parasol to be 
held over the head of each monk. Along with his retinue he 
honoured the Teacher %vith flowers and perfumes and lodged 
'm for one night in each rest house, giving rich offerings to 
him. In five days he conduc ted the Blessed One to the bank 

t DipfrvajnM, III., varw 59, 

Z Di'giiM Nikiy^, L, p, 11^. 
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of the Gangcfl and got the Buddha boarded^ on a boat well 
adorned (Dhanrimapada Conimeotaiy, Vol. [IL p- 439), 

Biitibisara had many sans of whom we get the riam» of 
five in Uterature. namdy, Kimika Ajatasattu, Ahhaya.i Vimala- 
KondahiUp* Vehalla and Sil&vat,® but he was noc at all happy 
in his old age. He passed his last dayi in deep misery. He 
was so very unlucky that he had to lose his life at the hand of 
his son Aj^tasattu begotten on the Kosalan prineesa. He had, 
we are assured by some of the Buddhist vrriters, a premonition 
that his end would be brought about by his own son^ but out of 
affection he could not take any step to avert this evil, 
Buddhaghosa in his commentaiy on the Digha Nikaya has 
conjured up a myth to explain the conduct of the pamcidal 
prince. He avers that Ajatasattu was even before hia birth an 
enemy of his Jmther^ King Bimbisaro. The circumstam:es that 
preceded Ajitasattu's bltth and augured the impending feviL 
were appalling. When the would-be parricide was in his 
mother'^s womb^ the it is said, felt a craving fot sipping 

blood from the right arm of the king. She, however, dared 
not speak out her inhuman desire. Worried by this, she 
looked pale and emaciated. The king asked her the cause of 
her getting weak. At last she spoke out and the king then 
sent for his surgeon who drew blood out of hit right arm for 
the queen. The blood was diluted with water and the queen 
was asked to drJnk up the horrible potion. The soothsayers, 
however, warned that the child would be an enemy to the king 
and would kill him in consequence of the queen*t drinking 
the king's blood. The queen horrified at the prospect, tried 
to effect miscarTiage but she was prevented by the king who 
urged that such a «mfii| act would be abhorred by the people 

1 Fw BO Bccaunt c| tb« biriL vl Abtaja, un eti BimbUiia « Licckivi 

waman. my WTjckp "Some KiAtrLyB Tribu qI Ahneot JmiUi, Ch. |. 

§ VLl pp. lOfl, no. T}ie -hzl of Hlmbtp&iB. by Ambapili & C(iiiTtc»n □! 
VMiMi k ^ed VimBls-KoDiifinAB in Pili til^nUture IWI AbTiayB, 

2 PbbIih* of tho Stfllv™, p.. 20:; Psaiiiit af the Brethren, p. 65. 
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of Jambi^dipa, in fact voluntary abortion was af^insl all national 
tradition of India The queen again, it ia said, thought of 
destroying the child at the time of delivery. The attendants 
took away the chUd as soon as it waa torn. When the child 
had grown up, he was presented before the queen whoae 
maternal affection towards the lad got the upperhand and ahe 
could no longer think of killing the ladi In. due couric the 
king made him his viceregent. Not long days passed when 
the prophecy of the soothsayers was fulfilled. Ajltaftatru 
deposed his father and kept him conbned in a room which was 
Very hot and full of smoke and none else was allowed to enter 
into that room except Ajitasatru^s mother who used to take 
some food for the unfortunate king but she was afterwards 
prevented from doing so+ Jo spite of this she used to briug 
food for Bimbiwa concealing it in several parts of her body 
but she was found out and was ordered not to enter the room 
with any kind of food. Thenceforth she used to enter the 
king s apartment with her boriy besmeared with a mixture of 
honey, butter* ghee* and o^il. Bimbislra got some suste nance 
by licking her body. This too was detected by the ever vigilant 
Aj^tasatm and she was forbidden to enter the room and asked 
to see the king from outside^ The queen now reminded 
Bimbislra that it was ahe who had requested him to kill 
Ajstasatru while in the womb. She further told him that it 
was the last occasion on which she would be permitted to meet 
him and she begged his pardon and took leave- Bimbislra was 
now prevented from taking any food but he was still alive 
and the commentator informs us that the inhuman practices of 
Ajitasatm increased in tKerr barbarity. Bimhisara* it is said* 
was meditating on the fmidon of the path and was walking 
up and down and hia appearance became very bright. 
Ajltasatru was ItiJormed of thU and he ordered that his walking 
up and down must be stopped and ordered his barber to go 
and cut the feet of his father and put salt and oil thereupon and 
then to heat them on the fire of Khadira charcoal. The barber 
went to Bimbislra who thought that his son had realised hie 
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folly and had become kind to him The barber when aaked 
by the king about hb miBsion. intimated to him the order of 
king Ajltasatjtj. The barber carried out, we are told, the 
ghasdy operations required by the royal order. Bimbb^a 
breathed hi a laflt with the words* “Buddha, Dhamma and 
Samgha/^ (Sumangalavilasini^ pt. J. pp. 134437). The 
Vinaya Pitaka gives a short account of an attempt made by 
Ajatasatru to kill hi* father with a dagger, Perauaded by 
Devadatta* the recalcitrant brother of the Buddha, AjAtasatrti 
entered with violence at an unusual hour the king^s chamber 
with a dagger fastened on his thigh to kill his father* but the 
minister* who were tn attendarice in the private ckamber saw 
that and seized him. On searching his person they found b 
dagger and asked him the reason of his running apace with a 
dagger to the royal chamber. The prince told the mLniEter* 
that he waa going to kill hi* father- The matter wa* brought 
to the notice of the king who asked his son the reason of his 
being ready to take away the life of hi* father. The prince 
said that he had coveted the throne. The king then handed 
over the kingdom to prince Ajitasatru (Vinaya Texts, lib 
pp. 241-243)- The concluding portion of the Slmannaphala 
Suttanta gays that Ajatasatm deprived hig father of his life 
(pkaram jivita voropesi, pp. -SS-Bb). The details may or may 
not be true but the fact that, B imbig lfn wia* pi ^t tn dpjtk -by 
Ajatasatm b an hbtorical tmtfu th^ h-^ditinn in so vitfy strong 
and persistent with regard to this matter. According to the 
Ceylonese chronicler*, thj* event took place eight years before 
the death of Buddha ^ at the time when Bimbblra had been on 
the throne for hfty-two year* (Dipavamsa lib 56-60 i 
Mahavamsa) II, 29* 30)^ 

(To he continued). 

Not nakedness, nor matted hair^ nor Rlth, 

Nor fasting long, nor lying on the ground. 

Not dust and dirt, no squatting on tho heob, 

Can clean the mortal that ia full of doubt. 

Dhammapada. 
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Tajola. 

Taxila or ns it waa blown iji the BudclKigi period TaktHa- 
m\^ or Taxda nuwera as it k called iti the Sinhaleae books goe* 
back lo limncmoriftl andqujty . It is mentiotied m the Mahabha- 
r^t3 and in the BuddkUt Jataka tales. Being in the direct trade 
route to the North Western countries oF Aata it became in 
very early times a ilourisbing capital* but tti the Buddhist scrip- 
turee Taxila ia rnost famous as a centre of learning, and the 
Tamra Nala (copper stream! which waters this volley was, as 
great a source of Inspiration as the PchiaTi Spring of Ancient 
Greed culture. There are no records of the pre-Buddhist 
Taxila I the Buddhist hooks mention a king of Taxila who 
became a Buddhist and die Jatakas speak of an Indian prince 
who became a king of Taxila. An Aramaic inscription was 
discovered by Sir John Marshall which probably dates from the 
5th century B. C. and he Is of opinion that Taxila was in¬ 
cluded in one of the Elarly Persian Satraphies-imder DaTillH. 
When Alexander invaded India in 226 B. C. Taxila was a 
powerful city whose king OmpKis swore allegiance to him. 
Soon afterwards Chundra Cupta conquered Taxila, and hh son 
Bindusara Asoka acted as his Viceroy^ After AsokB*s death 
the Bactrian Greeks reconquered Taxila and held it for abotit 
100 years, Menander or Milinda was one of these kings. The 
Greeks in their turn were driven out by the Saka oi Paithian 
kings who flourished till the lat century A^ D. They were in 
their turn driven out by the KusKans of whom Kanishka is 
Famous as the patron of Mahayarra Buddhism in the 2nd century 
A D. The Kushan dytissty existed till nearly the 5th €:entury 
when the white Huns appeared in the North West of India and 
destroyed not only the Ku^an power^ but proceeding East¬ 
wards gave a death blow to the great Gupta 
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"The Turning of the Wheel of the Law.'" 

On Saturday the 24th Junei Maha Sodhi Society celebrated 
the sacred festival of the '"Dharntachakrapravartan*."* The 
full nioon day that fell on the 24th has a great sigtiihcance to 
Buddhists as it wa» the day on which the Tathlgata, after 
attaJning Enlightenment at Buddha gaya, amved at Isipatana 
and '*set rolling the wheel of the Law/' Having dJscDVcred 
the Noble Eightfold Path which leads to perfect happiness the 
Blessed One desired to unfold this grand truth to his former pre¬ 
ceptor^ But he found that he had died long ago^ and realuring 
the serviceii rendered to him by the five ascetics who were his 
disciples, but who left hfin when he gave up austeritieg^ 
decided to go and teach them the truths he had dis- 
cDveredx It is Said that these five ascetics when they saw the 
Blessed One approaching from a distance^ determined 
not even to show common courtesy ; but no sooner had the 
Buddha come near them when they were forced by his irrcsiit- 
able personality to rise and pay their obeisance. The Tathagata 
preached the Siitta known aa Dharnmacakkluipavattana Sutta 
and they immediately became his disciples and later on 
attained Arhatship^ Thus was the foundation of the Kingdom 
of Righteuusnesg laid for the first time at Mrigadawa; and ever 
since then the wheel of the Dhamma has been rolling from 
clime to cHme carrying Buddha's message of peace and good 
will. From that sacred place the Blessed forth bin 

missionanes saymg, *'Go, Ye O Bhlkkhua, and wander forth for 
the gain of the manyt for the welfare of the many, in com¬ 
passion for the world, for the good, for the gainn for the wel¬ 
fare of gods and men. Proclaim O Bhiklchus^ the Doctrine 
glorious^ preach y* a life of holineBs perfect and purCr" True 
to their Master those Arhata went forth in all duections and 
within a short time the whole of the then known world 
embraced Buddhism. 

This sacred day has a great message and a speciaf signi¬ 
ficance to the Bhikkhu Sangha who are charged with the dis¬ 
semination of the Dhamma. It bids them go forth once 
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again their predeteMrs did to spread the Dhamma in 
enuzuries where it is yet unknown. The world is sick with strifes 
and contentions and is waiting For a nnesaage of peace and 
concord. Will the Singhs rise to the occasion and do its 
duty? 

• * # * s 

Stte of the Proposed Vibar^ at Sarnath. 

Thanks to the conciliatory attitude of the Arichaeological 
Department and the tact and rcsourcefulnesa of Dr. C, A- 
Hewavilame a very satisfectory arrangeinent has been axtivcd 
at between the Government of India and the Maha Bodhi 
Society with regard to the site of the Mulagatidhakud Vihara. 
As stated In our last issue Dr- Hewavitame accompanied by 
Mr. Devapriya Walisingha. acting Secy, of tbe Maha Bodhi 
Society proceeded to Samath where a conference was held 
between die Government representative Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, t>y+ Director General of Archmology, Dr. C, A. 
Hewavitame and Mr. Devapriya Walls!ngha. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Benares and the Collector were also present during 
part of the conference. As a result of the conference the 
FoBowing aggreement was arrived at viz. (1) That the 
proposed V^ihara will be erected on the raised ground to the 
east of the iiegment shaped area belonging to the Maha Bodhi 
Society at a distance of about 600 ft, due east of the base of 
Dhamek stupa. (2) That the central line of the new Vihara 
would aa fai as practicable be central with the centre line of 
the Dhamek stupa, (3) That the area around the new Vihara 
will be laid out by the Archeeological Department at its own 
expense in the form of a park which will be planted with trees ^ 
especially sacred to the Buddhist such as Pipa!, Nagkesar^ 
Banyan, Sal, etc.^ the design and the lay out of the entire 
part being left to the discretion of the Director General of 
Archaeology in India. (4) That the actual site of the new 
Vihara wil be made over By the Government of India to the 
Maha Bodhi Society frte of charge, (51 That the main entrance 
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of tbe VLhara would be from the ioixdi. but that & decent 
approacli wilt be provided from the new Vihara tq the Dhamek 
Stupa on the west aide also (6) That the sum of Rs^ iCIpOQO 
sanctioned by the Government of India be paid over to the 
Maha Bodhi Society* [ 7 ] That any reaaonabJc coat as may be 
reaiiaed by the sale of materials used in the foundation work 
should be made over to the Archaeological Department. 

We have no doubt that this aggreement ivill have the 
approval of the entire Buddhist public. We take thU oppor¬ 
tunity to thank the Government of India and the Aichaeotogical 
Department for the sympathy the^' have shown to Buddhist 
sentiments. In respecting the feelings of the Buddhists the 
Government Has acted in a most statesmanlike manner and 
the credit for the settlement is due to Sir John Marshall^ Ras 
Bahadur Day a Ram Sahni, Mr. J. F., Blakiston and 
Dr, Hewavitame. We offer them also our sincere thanks on 
behalf of the Buddhists, 

Now that a settlement has been arrived at with regard 
to the site of the Vihara it is the duty of the Buddhists to 
appreciate the Covemment*3 sympathy by helping the Maha 
Bodhi Society to nealiae the long cherished aim^ Let every 
Buddhist who loves the holy land contrihute his mite towards 
the building fund and partake of the great ment of reatoring 
the holy spot to its former grandeur. 

***** 

Religious Division of the Japanese. 

Mr, J* Shimornura^ Director of the Religious Bureau of the 
Home Department^ has recently published a statement regard¬ 
ing the spheres of Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity in out 
country* He says among other things that the latest statisticH 
made by the Home Department shows that there are at present 
about 48 million Buddhists, 17 million Shintoiots and 210,000 
Christians. From the above it will be seen that Japan ti a 
Buddhist country, as about eighty to ninety per cent of its 
population arc Buddhists. The accuracy of the Btatiatic&, hqw- 
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■evetH, op™ to doubt, as there 14 in o-ur coimtfy a£ yet no 
reliable orgsm for religious investigation. Aa a matter of fact, 
there are among BudAists many persona, who thou^ theii 
families have» from the dme of their fore fathers^ been attached 
to $ome Buddhist church or other* and traditionally obierve 
Funerals and other services according to Buddhiat ritea, cannot 
be said to be Buddhists in the true sense of the word. The 
same may also be said to Shintoists. As for Oiriitianity, it is 
different from Buddhism, or Shintoism, the statistics concerning 
it being nearly complete. This is especially the case in regard 
to Roman Catholicism, which has more than 100+000 adherants^ 
who are very firm believers. The VoEihg Ea$i^ /unop 1926. 

• * e « * 

Racial Problem solved by Budoha, 

In the course of an article on ^Solution of Racial Problem 
and Himalayan Civilization" in the June iwie of the Young 
East, Mr. S. Ycneraura writes:—'The racial problem of 
ancient India was once beautifully solved by the teaching of * 
Buddha. Ancient India had four castes, which originated m 
four different occupations of the people and the resultant evils 
were growing worse+ when Buddha appeared and taught that 
all people who embraced hia faith weTe equals, the four castes 
disappearing just like the water of four stieatiis turning into 
salt water after entering the 5 ca- The position of folloWerB 
of Buddha were determined by the order of their conversion." 
In factp Buddha who taught equality of mankind, was the hist 
champion Eghting against racial diBCTimirtation and hia teach¬ 
ing was the simplest and the best solvent of the knotty problem. 
Aa long as Buddhism flourished, India had no tacial problem 
and was happy.” 

* * * * 

Chakis on Buddhism in Universities, 

Dr. R. Okada, Education Minister, haa long been a strong 
supporter of Chairs of Buddhism In the Government and 
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private big^^er E^hicatiotial instituttoiis In our coufilty* He 
rightly thinks that Btiddhlpni had had a strong connection with 
the characteristics of the Japanese racc» and has already 
estabhahed a chair on Btiddhism each in the Imperial Univer¬ 
sities of Tokyo and Kyoto. It is understood that Dr. Olcada 
has a plan on foot to create similar chairs in the other Univer¬ 
sities and colleges through out the country in the course of a 
few years. The Voong East, /une 1926. 

* a • 4 « 

Free Pau Class. 

We are glad to state that no less than 50 pertonB have 
given their names to the above Pali Qasa started in June last. 
This indicates that there U a growing demand for Pili studies 
in Bengal- It is to be regretted that the daily attendance is far 
from being satisfactory though there are so many names in the 
roH, Out of a total of 50 only 8 or 10 attend the dass re¬ 
gularly. We. however, trust that others will also rnake it a 
point to attend the class regularly and avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered to them to study the sacred language. 

* * 4 • « 

Obtvary 

The cruel hand of death has been very busy during this year 
among the Buddhist workers both in India and outside. In 
Dili previous issues we had to record the deaths of Revd 
Kripaaarana Maha Thera, Me. M. Ganguly and Mr. F, R. 
Senanayaka of Ceylon. It is now our maLancholy duty to 
mention the death of U Hla. M.L.A. who worked so devotedly 
as Secretary of the Buddhagaya Committee for the restoration 
of the Buddhagaya Temple. U Hla was a comparatively young 
man with a hrilliant future before him. Several mondia back 
we had the honors of receiving hi m at Calcutta on his way to 
Delhi to attend the winter session of the Assembly ^ Little did 
we then think that we shall have to mourn hit death so soon. 
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Hia de&th is a disdnct losa to the Buddhist cause. We offer 
oiir BiTicere eondoience to the bereaved family- 

We have also to record vinth deep sorrow the deaths of 
Ruai Jatindra Nath Qioudhury, a very UfieFul meinher of the 
Maha Bodhi Sodetyi Rai Satyendra Nath Sen Bahadur, Editor 
of the Indian Mirror and Babu Govinda Das, a profound 
scholar of Benares. All these had been great hriendB of the 
Anagfarika fronn the time he began his work in India and the 
sad new* must have been received by him with deep regret. 
We offer our heaitfelt sympathy to all the bereaved families. 


BUDDHA-GAYA 

‘‘Then, 1, brethren* in my search for what Lb good, search¬ 
ing after the unsurpassed state of peace most exceMent, while 
roaming about among the folk of Magadha* came bo UmveJa, 
a auburh of the Captain of the Host. There I beheld a lovely 
spot, a pleasant forest grove ^nd a river of clear water flowing 
by, easy of access and delightful, and hard by was a village 
where I could beg my food." 

Majjhima Nikaya. 


When you come together* O disciples, two ^ings are to 
be observed — either religious converse or noble silence. 

MAjJHtMA NiKAYA, 


Even if highway robbers with a two-handed saw should 
take and dismember you limb by limb, whoso grew darkened 
in mind thereby would no! be (nlfiUing my injunctions. 

Majjhima Nikava. 


As when a dweller in some far-off land safe home returns at last. 
Kin* friends, and lovers waiting to greet him stand x 
So, when a man on earth go^ deeds hath done- 
When he hath passed beyond. 

All his good deeds, tike kin, await that one. 


Dhammapada. 
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MULAGANDHA KUl] VIHAEIA FUND. 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 41,757-11-1< Collected by 
U. Po Pe, K.S.M.. A.T.M., Wekema, Burma:— 

P, Po Pe, (Retired Deputy Commisstaner), Rs, 200, U, Po 
Hiikae, Laird Owner, FIs. 100. U, Kbin & Daw H)a, Paddy- 
Merchant, Rs. 50, Ko Maung Hman flf Ma Kyin Kyrn. Rs, 25. 
U, Bb Pe, Land Owner, Rs. 20, U, Khin, (Retired Sub- 
diviaional Police 0£cer), Rs, 15, U, Tun Hlatng, Sub-Assist- 
ant Surgeon, Rs. 15, Daw Ein Nyein, Land Owner, Rs. 13, 
U. San Pe, Broker, Rs. 12, Ko Po Nyein. Trader, Rs. 11. 
Ma Ma Yeik, Land Owner, Rs. 10. U, Shwe Ohn, Land 
Owner, Rs. 10. (J, Ne. Trader, Rs. ID. Daw Mya, Land 
Owner, Rs. 10, Mg Ba Thaung, Rice Merchant. Rs. 10. U. 
Sit Yin. General Merchant, Rs, 10. U, Tha Hla, Trader, 
[^. 10, Daw PwB Chit, Opium License, Rs, 5. U. Sein, Pro¬ 
prietor, Rs. 5, U, Ba, Pleader, Rs. 5. Ah Yee Myine, Land 
Owner, Rs. 5, Ma Tbet Hlitie, Trader, FIs. 5. U. Po Shwe, 
Land Owner, Rs. 5. U, Htan Sein, General Merchant, Rs. 5, 
U, Kyaw Nya, Trader, Rs, 5, Ko Po Yin, School Manager, 
Rs. 5, Ko Shwe Cai, Assistant Teacher, Rs. 5. Ko Mg Chit, 
Cold Smith, F^. 4. Daw May, Trader, Rs, 3. U. Let, Peti¬ 
tion Writer. Rs. 3, U. Ngm, Ljind Owner, Rs. 3, Daw E, 
Mya, L.and Owner, Rs, 3, Ma Hnin Ngwe. Trader. Rs. 3, 
Daw Thit, Paddy Broker. FIs. 3. Daw Thin. Trader Mandalay. 
Rs. 3. Ko Po Tun, Paddy Broker. Rs. 3, Ma Nun Key. 
Cultivator, Rs, 3. Ma Toke, Trader, Rs. 2-6. U. Po Htin, 
School Manager. E^. 2. U. F^a Baw fit Ma Mya, Land Owner, 
Ra. 2. Daw E. Mya, L.and Owner, Rs. 2. Ma Shwe Thit, 
Qoth Merchant, Rs. 2. Ma Shwe May, Trader, Rs. 2. Ma 
Thet She, Trader, Rs. 2, Ma, U. fie Ma Hla, Trader, Rs. 2. 
Ma Nyin Mah, Trader, Rs, 2. Mb Thein Tin, Mistress, Rs. 2. 
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Ko Po Seik, Trader* Rs, 2r Mg Ba Han, AssisLajit Teaclierp 
Ra. 2: Daw Hla May* Trader* Ra. 2. U. Ne Daw Nyin 
Trader^ Ra. 2. K-o Po Dine» Trader^ Ra, 2, Mater U. 
& Nxjnsenmw* Culrivator, Ra, 2. Ko Tb* Khin. Trader* Ra. 2. 
Ko San Hia Baw^ Trader^ Re. I, Ma Ntm Kyu, Trader, 
Re. K Mg Out Tbati, Sanitary Inspector, Dadeya^ Re. I . Mg 
Po Kun^ Paddy Broker, Re. L Mg. Ba Hline, Paddy Broker* 
Re, I* U, TTka Lu, Trader, Re. I, U. Po Thm, Boat Owneri 
Re, 1+ Daw Yin^ Trader, Re. I. Mg Ljj Daw^ Riee MercKant, 
Re. L Mg Ba TTiein, Tobacco Trader* Re. I, U, Tka Kbop 
Trader, Re. 1. Saya U, Braxnataoya ^ Co., Re, 1. U, Thike 
Yon, Trader, Re, I. U. Sati Sbun, Paddy Broker, Re. I. Ma 
Yone, Trader, Re. I, Ma Thwe, doth Merchant* Re, I, Ko 
Shwe Dine, Gold Merchant, Re. I. Magalah, Trader, Re. 1* 
Ma Hla Clay, Trader* Re. I, Ma May* Trader, Re, I. Ma 
Phu, Cultrvator* Re. I, Mg Khln & Ma Pwa Thein^ Trader* 
Re, I . U. Nyo & Daw Nyin Mah, Broker, Re. 1, Ma Nyein, 
Trader, Re, 1* Ko Paw* Trader, Re, I, Mg, Ba TLein* Rke 
Merchant, Re. 1. Ko Sein & Ma Pwa Than, Trader^ Re. K 
Mg Toe, Trader, Re. 1, Ma Sein Bwin, Trader, Re. I. Ma 
Shwe Mah, Trader, Re. L Daw Chone & Ma Kywe, Trader* 
Re. 1. Ma Pike, Land Owner, Rs* 2. Ko Kywet Kyaw, Con¬ 
tractor, Re, L Ko San Tun, Tin-Sroiih, Re, I. Ma Shwe 
Hnit, Trader* Re. L Total Ra. 6BZ-8-C. (Deduct Rs. 6-14-0 
M. O. Comm.). 

Rev, U, Kondanna Therax in meiwoiy oF hw grand parenta, 
parenla, and Aunts, Dhanunikariina Taikp Seinhan, Mandalay 
W* R#, 50/- : Dr, and Mw, Christian Melbye, Rb. 3-5-3 i 
S. N. Barua, Eaq., Rb. 5, Mrt. Ro«lin Wijakoon, Cunaratna 
Walauwa, Nupc, Matara^ Ceylon, Ra. 50, Grand total 
Rs. 42,541-10-, 













Ko Hla, Sficrctuy. 

Biic^Ka Cla^fl Canvmittn, 
Duim. 










THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded ay the ANACARUtA H. Dhabmapaui 

-irw -^^axir 

Ttwih W‘ Wlf^ »rJi# WlTTW 

'rfofr^ ^ wfir T 

"Go O and wandsf forth for the gain of the 

many, for ths u;el'/ar« of the many, in compassion for the urtjrirf, 
for the good, for (^le gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikhhus, the Docfrine g/aF7ou4, pneacii ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure."—M aHaVAQCA. ViNAYA PtTAJCA. 


V.I. sxxnri seitoiibe*, ^ ^ [n,. , 


LONDON BRANCH OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 

The Maha Bodhi Society'a London headquarter are located 
at the Foster House. 36 Madcley Road* Ealing W 5, in grati¬ 
tude for the ineatiiuabk help fdven to the Maha Bodhj Society 
by Mrs. Maty Foster, the Loridon, headquarter ahal] be called 
the Foster House. The Anagarita Dharmapala will spend 
SIX months iti the year tn London and during the cold weather, 
from November to March he shall be in Ceylon and India. Oh 
5th November next he is expected to Jeave London by the 
Japanese steamer for Ceylon. 

Friends of Buddhism are requested to Kelp the London 
Buddhjit Mission by monetary gifts. There is a great future for 
the Dhamma in England. ThouBand# of EngHeihtnen have no 
faith in the Semitic religion which originated in Arabia and 
it is the duty of BuddhiaU to spread the Aryan Dharma among 
ihe people of England. Mra. Verara. WicfcramaaJnha han been 
appointed Secretary pro icm. 













IS THE DOCTRim OF THE BQDDHA SCIENCE? 

Bv Dr, GEOfiCE Grimm. 

(Continui^d from page 395 oj tk^ Iasi issue.) 

3, Above, the tarrying over of the Buddha-problem of a 
completely pain-free state into the problem of a completely 
life-free, and thereby, non-materiaJ, state, was called a des¬ 
perate aBair. And in point of fact, how should an ineproach- 
able demonstration of the actuatity and accessibility of such a 
state be possible when all knowledge, as we have just shown, 
is confined to the phenomena of life, and in peurdculBir^ to what 
IS maieriah Let ua tun over the entire history of religiona and 
of philosophy, and can we find even only one man who has 
forced his way through to a domain on the further aide of all 
life which yet ia not anniMlatton, in such fashion that his deduc- 
dona have remained aomething more than mere speculationSr 
than mere hypotheses^ than va^e conjectures? And truly, 
clarity at this extreme edge of knowledge, even to the keenest 
effort to know, is something bo tremendously difficult, that only 
once, now and again only once in many millions of years in 
the course of the world^s onward movement, la a brain pro¬ 
duced which, here also, sees with perfect cleameas, and just on 
that account, here also is able to impart clear knowledge to all 
who are capable of understanding- This is ao true that such a 
giant among' giant mind^^—-precisely because of this, precisely 
because he was able to bring to ua poor worms the message 
from the "changeless realm"" from the ‘realm of deathteas- 
neas. from the ‘"place that is aecurc/'—is called an incom¬ 
parable. supreme Buddha, one who has attained to the higheit 
knowledge, and, aa such a Perfect Buddha, only once in the 
course of countless miUiDns of years appears in the world. 
Then, however, his message of salvationp despite its un¬ 
exampled nature^ appears so simple that every normal brain 
can lay hold of it, even that of a aiuiple potter, such as wa^ 
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Chatikara, also that of an unculhured female slave like Pimnikl ; 
if only the brain it able to think in an entirely objective mannet, 
and IB not fetteritd, beyond possibility of escape, by opposing 
viewifs. Fra- truth is always simple, even as regards the highest 
problems, nay, the very highest problems of all. 

If thus the fundamental difficulty resides tn the discouery 
of the truth, this difficulty itself, more closely regarded, is a 
difficulty ^ to the to be entered upon in the Bolution of 
the problem, or of the method to be followed regarding it. 
If one is on the right way, if one has the correct method, even 
a difficult problem within a short time will be mastered. And 
so aUo the Buddha without much difficulty could bring to a 
definite conclusion his tremendous problem of the pooaibility of 
a state free from life arrd thereby, completely non-material, 
only when, after year-long wanderings astray, he had found 
the right way, the correct method. 

All those who hitherto had occupied themselves with the 
Buddha-problem, had tried to solve it upon the direct path, 
that is, had sought to master it by normal thinking in poaitivt 
concepts. No one suspected that such a beginning, in itself, 
is impossible from the very outset. For the problem of a con¬ 
dition free from life, or non-material, ia Just the problem of 
the possibility of a condition which contains absolutely no 
single element of the phenomena of life or of matter, inasmuch 
as else, that Is, so far as in anywise it concealed within itself 
anything belonging to life, it just would not be free from life, 
would not be non-material. TTie demonstration of such a con¬ 
dition, thus, can only succeed upon the mdiVetrf path, namely, 
upon the path on which one always tries to think ne^ofii;;ely, 
that is, endeavours to ascertain as regards all the elements, one 
after another, of which life is compounded, whether they stand 
to us in any essentia/ celadon, or whether at bottom, taken 
all together, they rather have nothing to do with our true 
essence. Were the latter Fully established, demonstrated with 
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such compelling logic, and thereby At the aame time » pene* 
trated in such a lucid manner, that wc coui-d actually seize 
with our hands (hrs relationship of the components of life to 
ourselves, then the problem of a condition free from life, or 
nommatenah would not merely be solved, but this life-free 
condition at the same time would be immediately experienced. 
Therewith at the sarne tune would be bound tip the insight 
that self-evidently one could never say about this condition 
whal it is, but always only what it is nof^ inasmuch as every 
concept that aJone is possible^ and therewith, every word that 
alone is possible, ig borrowed from the domain of Kfe, which 
Includes the domain of the matedah so that thug a pOiHit^e 
definition of the condition that is free from life and non- 
matenal, if there s^hould be such a thing, must b* all as 
impossible as it would be to give a negro who in all hb life 
has never been out of his equatorial home with its hot climate 
prevailing equally the whole year round, a sufficiently clear 
definition of the snow tkat in winter covers the soil of northern 
lands, in the vocabulary of the negro there is no word, nay, 
there con be no word that could be applied to the definition of 
snow. And it I* just this correct negative way that the Buddha 
has followed^ and has followed right on to its very end. There¬ 
in lies the uniqueness of his melhod- 

-To be sure, this presumed that about all else he penetrated 
the components of life in their relationships to one another, 
nothing more then remaining for him to do but to determine 
also their relationship to himself. In the former taak^ as we 
have already seen^ he succeeded in the most brilliant manner 
simply through hia solution of the problem of tranaiencyr The 
latter, the determination of the relationship of the components 
of life to our true essence, demanded the setting up of a 
reliable criterion, nay, m view of the fact that the Fundamental 
question of the entire Buddha-problem was involved ^ of an 
iiifattible criterion as to irhen something is to be regarded as 
belonging to our essence and when not. And as a matter of 
fact^ the Buddha s criterion for thia is infallible, and at the same 
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riine ao clear, so obviou^iy true. So sUTpasaingJy self-evident^ 
that it Id perhiips the most astoundirkg thing in the whole history 
of man's endeavours after knowledge, that for the discovery 
of this key-truth a Buddha la needed, and that just because 
of this, it is only found now and again in the course of rulUions 
of years. At the same time it is precisely this circumstance 
which furnishes a sEriking proof how inlimtely weak, how 
lamentably helpless is the normal capacity for knowledge, of 
the totality of beings m the worlds The cnterjon in questiou, 
however, is a$ follows; — To my essence nothing can belong 
which 1 see arise and pass away, or in any way suffer change^ 
whose moment of arising and of ending, including its moments 
of changing, 1 thus ohserue^ nay, which 1 only cognise op 
coming about in the future ; and about which» after they have 
passed^ f still continue to reflect; or, expressed in positive 
form ; nothing which does not present itself to me, at least 
during present lifetime from the first to the last moment of 
cognition^ as enduring, but rather presents itself as transient, 
can have anything to do with my essence.* 

Above it was said that it is the moat atrildng proof of the 
lamentable condition of the capacity for knowledge, of human 
beings, that a Buddha should be required for the setdng up of 
this criterion. This statement requires one coTrection. There 
b a still more striking proof of this lamentable condition, 
namely^ the fact that there are human minds^ yea, cultivated 
minds, highly cultivated minds indeed, which, even after it has 
already been discovered by a Buddha, even when it is brought 
before them as something already found, are unable to grasp 
this key-tmth. Who will not here be reminded of the saying: 
'^'AIl the misery of man lays hold of me !' 

4. One need oniy understand this criterion, only teat by 
the same the complei of life-phenomena which yields the per¬ 
sonality, and the problem is aheady solved ^ the phenomenon 
of life along with the matter tn which it runs its course, can- 


iCom^sirc "'ThK D^elrtne oF BudnOia/' p< 121 et «aq., p. SIO, 
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<i<« poteibly have anything to do with tny ««nce. J indeed 
sec myaelf dnve along in the stream of life, but at the same 
time I aee this whole life tn all ita component parta. body, 
conaciomncss. aensationa, perceptions, and what in the widest 
J^e we 5um up together as motions of mind, aa an unceasing 
becoming-otherwise. At every moment matter is eitpelled from 
my body and fresh matter asrimilated i one sensation, one 
perception ^t* free others ; the motions of the mind resemble 
a surging pillar of smoke which rolls itself unbroken into the 
*ky. now shone upon by the sun. translucent, bright-gleaming : 
now like some flock of swarthy birds, straining up into the 
nig t sky. In short t the whole consciousness with all its con¬ 
tents is a kaleidoscope, changine in all its parts from moment 
to moment ; and all this—and herein lies the wonderful thing, 
the great thing, die key to the solution of the world-riddle— 
all th« 1 obseriie. all this 1 look out upon. This entire spectacle, 
at every moment during the whole of this life. / as child. / 
as youth. / as man. / as greybeard, ever and always / ever 
and again can experience anew ; and / at every moment can 
sec It evCT and again dissolve itself like an insubstantial phan¬ 
tasmagoria, with the simultaneous consequence that I experi- 
once suffering over this dissolution, experience suffering ov« 
the threatening dbaobdon, experience autfeitng over the just 
happening dissolution, and experience suffering over the 
already long ago consummated dissolution ; / lament over a life 
titot already, long ago, is no longer- Only, I lament no more 
when I hear and understand the Buddha-message : All that 
does not at all belong to thee ; all that thou art not at all ; ail 
tlwt IS not thy self. For how could that something have any- 
dimg to do with thee over whose complete disappearance long 
ago (Aiou still conrinuest to lament? Hadst thou disappeared 
along with it. then thoo couldsl not now any longer lament 
over ihia ai&appea^nce ! 

If this holds good of every moment of my life, then of 
course it also holds good of Its final moment ; it dso holds 
good of the death-moment. Jt too I see approaching ; it also. 
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if unly t kave understood how to maintain the mental force 
necessary thereto, I coo atiD tool^ ou# oi?er,—="'[n such an one, 
R^uIa, the last breaths arts taken consciously^ not imcon- 
sciously, ^inaaiTiuch as in this case the coosciQlisness is the 
last things of all to be extingiijjhed. Thus also in the very 
last moment of deaths even with this consciousness 1 ctuii 
establish of tKia consciousness itself : Also this belongs not to 
me : also this am I not ; also this is not my self,^ 

1 " Thla di»B DDt belojisf to frw | llib am I nolt thlt not rnr»cl£/* diet 
i* ihe ffreat logloEi ttl llic BuddtiB-doctrm#, tn which ie coBEniiiEd i|» 

Its Tn^BiLiiiB b » dc^r that it puiliv^ly cannet la uy wise he ciprc««l 
mate cIcjiTljr, Ob qm aide it DiinuuTiiri^E the actuality of trty pcal /, of my 
triK flTid om ihs oth*F hand it aiMJt» ih^l iKiit of which it holds 

ficicd~uid It Iwildfl ffDod of in ik^ world^b nof this, my i««| h 

tny true cwence. that a pdl wm takififi of aJl ihc nusq who 

this picient dm* move Bhout on the f*ice of the ™th hrom- 

suhaomcfi in ihfcW heada, he:giimins wSlh ihe cannihaliMkr South Sea iakndcf 
and geine on lo the hi-^hest genliii that al piesent hiudeikfi ihc carth^E ciiiat. 
Th* okjett of the poll b lo deterniiiifi in what sense each Uldi-H-idual among 
them UTiderstandi the watA&. ’“Thii doca not beleng to me; thia am ] jinl - 
ikia is not iBjr lelh”—whethfif in this «e(ih: r *‘Thi* L da nal neeil. Even 
if I did not have it, or even if 1 lost it REsin. ihij -would not atfect me at 
all in my true HsencOr'* Or in this Benee, that if thJa which does naf belong 
la me, which I am nol. is disfiolved, then t mypelf am dissolved along with 
it. and thus myseJl annihflBtcd along with it. la it ihinkahle tkei b 

sindr one of ike vatan would vi?lc in favour of the latter altemaiivc and 
BgaJnjt the lormer? Would out rather bU. wilhorut cxcepdjDn ofE vote in 
favour of ihe Urst BJtoiiu.tivB snd againil ihe second ^ 

JiisI WcjiTjsei this meaning of the great lagion b self-evulefil. the Buddha 
Dovei atlempied to expound it furlkci, but left it to produce It* own effed 
all by itself, For him sIk its uttered ineanLiig -was u eelf-evidool as the 
fundarnental aviams gf matherrutics—far eumpie, the axiom thal a straight 
linn is the ahojrteat line between two polutfl—which axioms are fit s t? ahsolutely 
incapable of any further elucidation. 

Only incldentBlly haa the Buddka illuetraiad tbe great logion. be, for 
exam|3]c. in the loUawlat siindc ^ "^Tiat think ye, manka^ Suppose ika! 
in this Jeta Forest a ronn ahould come and gather tagEther hthse, twisa, 
leaves and htB-nehes. and bum them up. or do with them whatsoevet 
he Ibtedj akauld ymi thltiit ; 'Thb man b gathering togelhcr and buzning, 
or daing wholaoovei else hei lists |P;lh }**—*'Nay Indeed, Loiik**^-—""Arid 
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5- The phenomenon of life is coruununoted in rnoiter, 
has a corporeal organism for hosis : "[n me is this sensation 

arisen, h has arisen from a cause, not without a cause. 
Where {i« this cause? ]t Ue* m thiM hoi/a/"—"the coTp<ireal 
organism is the gToiitid, the corporeal organism h the cause, 
that the conscioiisaess group is able to appear/' But how did 
I ever come to this organism if of it also holds good : It also 
belongs not to me i it also is not my self? The question seems 
vary difficult, but in truth is very simple. My corporeal or¬ 
ganism was not formed merely at my births but in truth at 
every moment is ever and again Forming itself anew, so much 
so, indeed, that within every ten years or so+ it is completely 
renewed, so that^ if, for example, 1 am now fifty years of age, 
already 1 am carrying about my sixth body. But what is it 
that effects this constant upbuilding anew? The energies, the 
Sankhara, that are acting in the body effect it ; and they effect 
it alter 1 have grasped beforehand the nutriment for this up¬ 
building, grasped it with hands, with teeth, with digestive 
organs. This grosprn^ is thus the antecedent condition of the 
continual new upbuilding of the organism^ Such a grasping, 
just on this account^ was also naturally the antecedent con¬ 
dition of its jfrai upbuilding: the fertilised material germ mu^ 
be grospedp and also in the womb of my motherp the further 
nutriment prepared in her blood, must be grasped, laid hold 
of- so that the energies may shape the embryo out of it. This 
grasping, howeveTn had the same cause as the grasping, the 
laying hold of the nutriment which also now every day I take 
into my body. Each fresh day^ ever and again 1 lay hold of 


why iKrtL> — TKck ihing*. Laid. Irdy nr* ftet Ouf I. ndr da they belong 
iv our 1. — Eveii ye mni^ki. whal Ifl oof youn, iW 1 

will its Burr^dpr fti«ke for your liappinoH iJid wdlbcini:. And wbal ii it 
ihmt li not yotm? Body, ye mnnke. ift nor ynuifl: HouUan ii tuA yeur^i 
perception Li nol jOUn; tte Ktivitb^ of the ehiimJ ue nol your*: cotuKloiJa- 
neu Iv TH>t youzs- Give tketn up,, oiw aaej *Il f Lona" wlTI theuT giving up 
tend to you kapiuiieu md welIbcliiB bIm "Tbe Dodrine of 
the Buddko*' p. 161 , nolo). 
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tKie nulriinent antw because in me U install ecf the wah^ the 
deaijc, the thirst to maintain for myaelf my bodily Dr^anLam. 
Thufl aJao I graaped the germ fertilised by my parents^ because 
in me dwelt the wish, the thdrat for an organismi Where there 
is no tind of wish, no kind of thirst for anything, there also 
nothing is gratp^d : that is a dictum which every one can prove 
true for himself at every moment. Thirsl, craving for any¬ 
thing^ on jia ffide again, arises in me only when something pre¬ 
sents itself to me as beautiful, and thereby worthy of being 
craved : and only because 1 find the world beautiful, will 1 
at present support my organism through which alone, indeed, 

I stand in connexion with the world. Hencei also, the thirst, 
for die satisfaction of which I grasped the germ in my mother's 
womb* must have sprung out of a preceding perception of the 
World in which the latter had presented itself to me as beauti¬ 
ful, and therewith as worthy of being craved. Thus^ already 
before my birth 1 must have had an organism, with the sense- 
organs of which, already at that timre^ I had perceived the 
world. This former organism, however, had arisen in the 
same manner as the present one, and so on back into the begin- 
ningless past, and so on, also* into the endless future before 
me. So long as in the moment of my present death I stiU shall 
have desire^ thirst for the world^ so long shall 1 ever and again 
lay hold of a new germ out of which thereupon, again a new 
organism will be formed* With this, however, the river of life, 
and with it, the sufferings of each individual being—which 
river we saw enter our field of vision with the birth of the 
being, and with his death, again disappear from this field — ^is 
in truth lost away back in a beginningless past, and under 
certain conditions, may rush from now onwards into an end¬ 
less future, the present of any individual repsTcseuting only a 
small segment of this huge stream of life which goes rolling 
on its way through the millions of years of the world-epochcs, 
the extensions of both ends of the segment, thus, backwards 
and forwards, being concealed only from our ga^e behind 
great, projecting mountain ranges, 
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6 . A nati-mAteHaJ condition, wid tbcreby, onft free from 
life, is in itself possible for us. More: we dso know how it 
can be realised. Aa soon as we have lost every wUh, every 
impulsion, every thirst, in death no graspltig of new material 
in the sihape of a fresh germ takes place, whereby, aJao, of 
course, all life is made impossible. This thirst for life, and 
therewith, for the possession ol a body, however^ is removed 
through the knowledge that every, even possible fomi of 
existence, thus, life m every shape and form, is for ua a pain¬ 
ful conditiou ; but the opposite condition of complete freedom 
From wishing and willing in general, is the state of inexpressible 
peace, and therewith, of highest bliss. This state of complete 
freedom from willing, thus, freedom from every wish for any 
kind of perception, nay* even for any kind of sensation, and 
therewith, for the possession of a body as the apparatus of 
perception, of course must be realised in this life, at latest 
in the moment of death. And it is realised if, as regards a 
death upon which for us no kind of rebirth any longer follows* 
in no manner whatever arises iti us the thoughts '"Annihilated 
shall I hcp Alas ! I shall he brought to nothing/' but con¬ 
trariwise, is present only the thought, no longer disturbed by 
any kind of agitadon* any kind of doubt whatever : This step 
[ now am taking is that of entry into “Tlie Peaceful State.'* 
and the condidon into which I now shall pass, that of the 
delight of the ceasing of aH the processes of Jife,"'^ 

7* Whoever has come so far ai to penetrate tliis idea of 
the phenomena of life being inessential to him. For such an one 
naturally the totality of the processes of life* the corporeal as 
well as the mental, inclusive of thinking* are no longer expres¬ 
sions of his essence, in which, as in its predicates^ this self is 
revealed* but he stands so estranged from the entire machinery 
of his personality (under which concept, here, all that is 
anmmed up which in us is anywise connected with the 
phenomenon of life, thus, all within us that in general is know- 


t Dhftmmipvds, V, 3Sf. 
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sble} that in face of thia portotiality, the bare thought of him¬ 
self no longer within Kim though^ on the other hand^ be 

haa completely under hia control this entire nfiachineiy of life. 
He is able *‘consciously to let arise^ conscioiiaty to let remain p 
conacioiisly to let cease again* ^ eveiy single item of the pheno¬ 
mena of life, whereby he immediately experiences himself^ tn 
palpable, direct vividness, as independent of them. Mote 
closely regarded, his relationship to bis personality and there¬ 
with to what we call life^ or his relationship to the material con¬ 
dition in which he hnds himself at the tiine, presents itself to 
him thus :— 

Consciousness in the form of sensation^ perception and 
thinking, is □ consequence of vegetative and sensitive functions^ 
their product. These functions— — more exactly, aie 
Forces or energies^ which shapie the grasped matter into vege¬ 
tative and sensitive organs, and then acfuide these organs. 
They stand towards us as so foreign lo our essence that they 
seem entirely withdrawn from our influence. For example : 
not only are we powerless to tnfiuence at will the energies 
which actuate hearty lungs, kidneys, and so on^ but we can¬ 
not even Lofluence the energies which make theh appearance 
in the sensitive functions. I can as little bring to a atandatill 
the energy which keeps my ear in action and thereby generates 
sound for mCi thus what we cal] hearing, as expel the energy 
which actuates the eye and thereby yields sight. A man whose 
eyelids were cut off must see continually, except in sleep, the 
advent of which latter again, however* ts independent of his 
with AH these energies also go their way, in themselves, 
entirely below the threshold of consciousness, inasmuch ai they 
generate the latter only as their product. F do not know what 
muscles come into activity when I walk* but [ also da not know 
what nerves come into play, and in what manner this happens^ 
when 1 see, hear, taste^ smell, touchy and in particular, think. 
1 only know — and here lies the point, from which proceeding, 
I control the world, yea* if 1 wish, can heave it off its hinges— 
that in spite of everything, 1 can inHuence these energies, in- 
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deedp in the last resort, nght on to tKoir complete masteryp yea* 
to their complete new creation or annihilation. This* how¬ 
ever, comes^ about thuA :— 

Every energy that is at work iti an organism serves for 
the satisfaction of a thirsty a wish. Yetp every such energy, 
in general* has no other end save the satisfaction of this wish. 
My legs serve for the satisfaction of a wish for a <iiange of 
place ; my eyes for the satiafacUon of the thirat to see ; my 
brain, the thirst to think. Every such energy, thusp in the 
course of the millions of years of our world-wandering, has 
only arisen for the satisfaction of such a thirst, and so also 
with the totality of the energies which constitute otlj organism. 
Because already since beginningless time we have a thirst for 
the phenomena of life^ precisely those energies have developed 
which make life possible. And if within us a new thirst, a 
new wish should arise* which could only be satisRed by a new 
organ of our body, then, if only the pangs caused us by the 
crossing of this thirst in the shape of a painful sensation remaiii 
present long enough to our consciousness in the succession of 
our existences, just as aurely would arise in our oTganiBin a new 
energy which would build up this organ, exactly as in the 
horse, in the course of its existence m the world, the mane 
and the tail have developed For its protectiaii against riie ever- 
repeated pamful sensations caused it by the stings of insects 
□n throat and back. 

In like fashion also do the energies again rftsappeor* 
Whoever no longer finds any pleasure in playing the piano, 
that b, one in whom it no longer excites pleasureable sensa¬ 
tions, naturally will no longer play the piano, and as a coU' 
sequence, little by little, again will lose his developed capacity 
for playing that instrument. And whosoever, in consequence 
of the continuous blows of fate^ finds hb present life so devoid 
of all comfort that in truth, and not merely in appearance* he 
loses all wish for further life, nay, that he feels within himself 
an irrepressible longing for a speedy death, in the absence of 
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a cause of iILnw from any other quarter* quite certainly will 
sdpoh die* fats life-energies simply dissolving. 

Hence the arising oi the Hfe-eiiergies, inclusive of their 
strengthenirigt m the last reaort is condidoned by a certain 
kind nl cognition, namely p the cognidnn which causes a certain 
condition to appear as desirable to us. As soon as this kind 
of cognition is present* immediately also there next Bprings 
up in us the thirst, the wish itself, for the reahsadon of this 
condition, and then, further, the energies spring forth that 
are adapted to bnrig about this domain in actual fact. The 
Buddha calls this kind of cognition which causes anything in 
the world to appear ipoith being craved, and thereby engenders 
energies. Ignorance- C)n the reverse side* tfie abrogation of 
the energies* and therewith naturally also their change* is con¬ 
ditioned by the opposite cognidon that the state whose reahsa- 
tion the energies have hitherto served, is one that brings us 
suffering ; with the result that, if the unit?efsai cognition of the 
pain-producing nature of all possible forms of life were to set 
in, with the disappearance of the thirst for life in genersl, all 
life-energies also would dissolve and disappear for ever. The 
Buddha calls this latter cognidon, knowledge. And with this 
we comprehend that fundamental axiom of the Buddha : *^ln 
dependence upon Ignorance arise the Sanidiara* in fact, the 
life-energies, the organic processes; in dependence upon 
Knowledge they are dissolved/* 

At this point there is only orre thing that must not be over¬ 
looked ^ the cognition in question, whether it lies in the direc¬ 
tion of ignorance or of knowledge, is usually so weak that 
biological periods of time are necessary in order to produce the 
energies corresponding to it* as also to modify those opposed 
to it, or, as the case may be* wholly to annihilate them. Hence, 
a hastened modification of these energies would be possible 
only through a hastened intensification of the cognition lying 
at their root. And now, just at this point, the Buddha-palh 
comes in. The Buddha says above all else i It is indeed 
impossible immediately to modify the vegetative energies, but 
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It w possible to bring the mental under one's comrol, end then 
by means of these indirectly, niso to obtain nn infinetice 

over the former: “Man cannot get the body at once into his 
power ; but mortal man can rule his mind.” The Influence of 
^e mental, that is, of the energies that engender cognition, 
however, is limited in the beginning to the setting of them in 
a certain direclcon: "He guards sight, hearing..,,,. thinking. 
He watches heedfuUy over thinking,” so that it may proceed 
just in a certain direction. To be sure, ftouj we do this, as 
already said, we do not know. But the main thing is that me 
Can, just ag well we can pJoc? our fingers over tte key¬ 
board of a piano, and in tfus direction can make them supple, 
although here also, we do not know how we do it, that ia, 
whai are the particular muaJea and nervea employed, and in 
what manner We set these in action. IF. one eilerts 

oneself continuously to think in a c^ain direction then in equal 
measure is strengthened the capacity to think in this new direc¬ 
tion. Ac the same rime—preciacly through this practice _ the 

thou^t-energy also increases in itself, and therewith also the 
cogmrions which in consequence of this steadily increasing 
energy, are heaved up, or arioe, out of the depths of the un- 
conaciaufl. become ever purer and deeper. This, however* «Uo 
brings about aiifonioricaily the hastened transformation, re¬ 
spectively the growth, of the corporeal energies in the direc¬ 
tion of the goal pointed out by the new cognirion* so that it 
is now understandable how we also, ir% time* indirectly* can 
influence the vegetative functions of our organism^ It is 
exactly as the sunlight which we let into a room for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing, at the same time and in addirionn inJluences 
also the physical and chemical forces which are acting in the 
materials of which the room is constructed; the stones become 
dry* the wood gets cracks in it, the carpets become faded, and 
so on. 

And now* to he sure, it remains to determine the mode of 
the influx of the various cognitioiu upon the Kfe^energies. It 
iSt for example, not as simple as if one only needed to recog- 
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ni*e the beauty of a long Qfe id Dfilerp jlUit by doinigt 
excite one's Ufe-cnersiei to the maintenance of a long life- 
process. Jt IB also not as tf every on* to whom bodily beauty 
presents Itself as a quite special good^ would thereupon become 
beautiful. The actual state bf affairs is rather thus: Who¬ 
ever begets in himself the cognition that all life is inviolable to 
the degree that he also in point of fact protects aU Ufe of what- 
soever kind^ yea, embraces it With love^ his own Itfe^neigies 
develop themselves in the direction of a long life ; and who¬ 
ever penetrates Idndheartedncss as such a treasure that he him¬ 
self becomes kind of heart, in him the life-energies take the 
direction of forming a beautiful body. With this it becomes 
clear that the estabilshment of the connection between the 
cognition and the life-energies in the mdividtial. stands out as a 
particular domain : and if the Buddha-teaching ought to be 
regarded as science, as a special Bcience+ in the same way 
that the influence of bght upon particular bodies constitutes a 
special branch of physics^ It is the doctrine of action^ of 
Kormap thus, K^armo-ofo^fi^. Thia domain of fCarma-ology is a 
very diflicult domain in the same way that the establishment of 
the effects of light upon the various physical and chemical 
materials is not simple either* Indeed, Karma-ology in its 
details is so difficult diat it too, as a whole, could be founded 
only by a Buddha. It is set forth at length in the '^Doctrine 
of the Buddha,*' page ZSt el seq.* where spedal attention 
should be given to the note on page 246 as futnishing a guide. 

This, in its main outlines.^ is the Doctrine of the Buddha. 
One only needs glance over it in order to see, vrithout any¬ 
thing further, that it presents in perfect fashion what we are 
accustomed to call a system of items of knowledge- It has 
for object that complex of phenomena which ore pain-produc¬ 
ing for us. Thereby it is just as soon evident^ that aU possible 
phenomena are pain-producing for us* so that, just on this 
account, we saw the object of the Buddha-problem coincide 
With the object of philosophy, namely^ with the whole world. 
From this philosophyp however* it is again distinguUhed by the 
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it reg^rdu die phenomenia which we sum up under 
the concept, world, not From the phrfojiophrca/ point of view, 
which point of view is ditected to the idtiiniite common root 
of all that exists, but preciiioly From the quite specific point 
of view peculiar to the Buddha-docbrine alone, namely« from 
the point of view of suffering^ according to its nature^ its arising, 
and its cessation. Simply by this it is djffenmtiated also in 
fundamental fashion from all other systems of knowledge, even 
if» for the rcst^ these deal ever so amply with the subsidiary 
objects of the Buddha-dcx:trine, as, for example, is the case 
with psychology, “The ascetic Cotama, brothers, InvesHgates 
the objects of sense from the very foundation, and we also 
investigate the objects of sense From the very foundation. 
TTie ascetic Gotama investigates the corporeal from the 
very foundation, and we also investigate the corporeal from 
the very foundation. The ascetic Gotama investigates the 
sensations from the very foundation, and we also invesdgate 
the sensations from the very foundation. What kind o-f line 
of demarcation, brothers, what peculiarity, what difference, 
theri, exists between the ascetic Gotama and ub?’ Upon such 
words HB these, monks, it ought to be answered to the ascedca 
of other schools: ‘What, brothers, i$ joy in aen&fr-objecta. what 
the wretched nesa of sense-ofijects, what the overcoming of 
aense-objecte > What is joy in the corporeal, what the 
wretchedness of the corporeal, what the overcoming of the 
corporeal ^ What is joy in the sensationsH what the wretched¬ 
ness of the ^nuations, what the overcoming of the sensations 
Thus questioned, ye monks, those ascetics of other schools 
would not find a satisfactory answer^ but would be put to 
great confusion. And why? Because ihis^ y* monka for them 
is a foreign domain. None see I In the world.*.,.,who by a 
settlement of these questions could win the mind, saving only 
a Perfect One, or a disciple of a Perfect One, oi those who 
have learned from them.‘"i 


1 TTis BuddhB-cJoclTine m rchgion <iE reaBcn at ni bnoly-Bi* (VibfiPLjjB- 
Vida). Ihat li to »■?, we muAt n-oBlrie our awn per*on«Iil^, and lions witli 
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Therebyp the arrangement of the pystem is not only the 
most lucid possible, inasmuch as the unique and ever-feciirrmg 
standard of classification is just the nature* the adsingp and 
the destructxDD of sulferingp as well as the way to this dcftnjc- 
tion ; but the system is also of the greatest conceivable com¬ 
pactness. In the whole of the extraordmarily rich Canon which 
contains the eipogitiohs of the Buddha, not a Bcntence will be 
found which oversteps even by a hairs breadth the boundary 
lines marked out by the Buddha-problem, and which does not 
mnge itself, without anything further, under one of the four just 
given points of view from which the Buddha has linked together 
his system. The Buddha, never under any circumstances* was 
unfaithful to his oWn standard of envirionmeni j and during all 
the forty-five years of his teaching activity* never for a moment 
lost flight of it. And this again is something quite unique, 
which no second has irnttaled. and through which he at the 
same time* m his own person, hafl offered a shinmg example 
of how his system, if only once it ie reofly graspedp take* 
captive and fills the whole mind, sarisfies the whole man in 
heart and head, from top to bottom. And so it comes about 
that in the Buddha-doctrine one may not hope to find any kind 
of explanation bs to specific philosophical problems, thus^ 
nothing about the nature of the world in itself, or what at 
bottom is the same thing* about the ultimate root of the world* 
and along with that, and m particular, nothing about the natme 
of matter K nothing about the relationship in itself of this world 

ll in which w« a» placed. nmsl sdI, howerer, atuilrK 

and" Alwtit tht^c the diidplc of th* Dtkddha btvm 

himself itD concAfti nt Qbll. '^Horii^uirctl lia'vie iJJ thcHia -Mod 

hrahmiaa, the widl-known headi of Khaciti «ach ma Puraiia Kjuaaim, 

MaklehiBli Owils. Aiita KeudcomtHil L. Pekuddha KaccLyaiia. SiifvlByB BcKat- 

ihipuU*. and NitraiatliB N&tKapuUa. each and *31 won ity as tkey 

ihamscives claim, m K*n? they, Mch And ah. ncl won to imlsht? Or 
li-nwc wmE of ihtm K? won* but samb notT*—''Let bo thn qucgtion, 
Svbhiddii 1 We wiU hy iMvde Jku i;f±EEatlDd. The Doctrine will I lay b*- 
faie you, Liiten, aitd giv^ go«d hwd to whal I 111011 eay,” 

16, 5, a). 
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to our own esaence and, predsel^r on this account, also nothing 
as to question why for us anything in general ahould be at 
all. Of rathra, why it not yet la for ever nothing * also, we find 
in it nothing about the relationship of individual beings to one 
another, and there with, nothing about the ultimate root of the 
moral and an Li'moral potenlJahties, thus, about love of self and 
love of neighbour,, torment of self and torment of neighbour. 
All these for the Buddha arc absolutely idle problems whioh 
have simply nothing at al! to do with his system. He only 
wants to make us happy, as happy as he was able to make 
himself, that U he wants to make us abo, for ever and 
absolutely, and therewith, lUefalty unspeakably,, happy^ But 
what does an unspeakably happy man, on the whole, stil] 
need to l^rtDi4>? To say nothing of the fact that those prob¬ 
lems in general are not at all knowable,^ as foEows to super¬ 
fluity, as immediate consequence, from the Buddba-doetdneH 
just on this account they issue in lane, a den, a ravine 
of views, which only leads ever deeper and deeper into 
sutfering. Whoever, therefore, seeks a solution of such 
questions in the system of the Buddha, has not yet grasped 
this system upon its Formal mdc, and resembles a man who 
imagines he will find an explanation of mathematical 
problems in—a handbook for mountain-climbers. 

(To he continued). 


SOME ANCIENT INDIAN KINGS 

By 


Dr. Biaiala Churn Law^ Ph.o., m,a., bx, 
f'Conimued from fmge 407 of ths fas# iHtie.j 
AJATASATOU. 


Ajatasatru, according to tbe Sumangatavillsini, the commen- 
tary on the Digha Njkiya* was an enemy to king Bimbisira 
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while yet in tui moth*r^& wombr (Ajataialru literally means an 
enemy unborn). AjAtaaatnj wbilc in the womb desired to suck 
the blood of the rig^ht arm of Jdn^ Bimbiaira. From this fact 
it was inferred that he was so called because he was an enemy 
of the king before his birth (Ajitasatru). While Ajatasatru 
Was a princEp Devadatta intended to win over the prince to his 
side and to lower the Blessed One in the estimation of the 
people. With this end iti view he "'folded up hia sleeping 
mat, and set out, Mly bowled and robed^ for Rijagaha ; and 
in due course he arrived at Rajagaba. Hien he laid aside h}s 
own form, and took upon himself the form of a child clad 
in a girdle of snakes, and appeared on the lap of prince Ajlta- 
Balru/" The prince got frightened and was alarmed. TTien 
the figure spoke out that it was Devadarta, The prince asked 
Devadatta to appear in his own form. Devadatta laid aside the 
form ol the child, appeared there before the prince with his 
inner and outer robes on, and with his bowl in his hand. The 
miracle pleased the prince lo much that he became a devout 
follower of Devadatta. One day Devadatta said to prince 
Ajatasahii. '^In former days, prince, people were long-lived 
but now the span of their life is short. It is r]ulte possible^ 
therefore^ that you may die while a prince. So kill your father 
and become the (Vinaya Texts. Ilk p. 241 cf. Dhamma 

pado Commy^ pp, 139-140). Ajatasatm succeeded in occupy¬ 
ing the throne after killing hia father. The first thing that 
Ailtasatni did just after ascending the throne was to fulfil hia 
desire while a prince to take the great palace of the treasurer 
Jotika which he saw with his father King Bin^blslra from tbe 
lowest to the topmost storey. The palace was entirely made of 
seven precious tninerala which illinnlned it ao much that there 
was hardly any use of the light of a lamp or the light of fire. 
The unique beauty of the palace pleased the prince so mudi 
that he thought lightly of hia father for dwelling in a house of 
wood and resolved then and there to be a poasesaor of this 
jewelled palace in the near future (Dhammapada Commy., 
VoL IV, p. 211 foil). To achieve hli object Ajatasatru 
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marclied wiih hh retinue. The jewelled walla of Jotika'a 
palace reflected Ajataaatru and hia retinue. But Ajataaatru 
misunderstood the reflection and took it to be a reality thinking 
that the treasurer was also ready with his men to flght with 
him. He did not therefore venture to approach the palace. 
He was seen and disbauded by the guard of Jotiha’s palace. 
Ajitasatru fled and took refuge in a monastery in which he 
found to his utter surprise Jotika listening to the Buddha and 
asked him how it was that after giving orders to his men to 
fight with him (Ajatasatrul he had come to the uionasteiy. 
The treasurer enquired whether the king had set out to take 
his house. The king repUed in the affirmative. The treasurer 
told him that a thousand kings could not take his house again« 
his will. The treasurer tested the king's weakness in taking off 
the rings on his fingers. He then took off the rings himself and 
gave them to the king. Afterwards Jotika intended to retire 
from the world and asked the royal permission to become a 
monk. The king permitted him to hecome a monk with the 
thought that it would be an easy matter for himself to get 
possessiDn of his palace.—fDhommapada Commy., Vol JV 

pp. 221-223). 

On the day Bimbisara died, a son was bom to Ajitasatru. 
Two reports conveying the news of the death of his father and 
the birth of his child were received by hi« ministers at the 
same time. The mmisteis first of all handed over the letter 
conveying the news of the birth of his child to King Ajitasatru. 
On receipt of the letter the king’s mind was filled with filial 
affection and at that moment all the virtues of his father rose 
up before his mind’s eye and he realised that aimilar filial 
affection had filled his father's mind when his father received 
the news of his own birth. Ajstasatru at once ordered the 
release of hit lather but it was too late. The ministers handed 
over the other letter and on hearing of his father's death,, he 
cried and went to his mother and asked her whether his father 
had any affection for him. Tlie mother replied, “When a boil 
*PP^®Ted on your finger, you were ciymg and none could pacify 
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you and you were taken to your father when he was aduimister- 
Lng Jtistice nl the royal court. Your father out of affection put 
your hliger with the boil into hiB mouth -and the bod was hurst 
open. Out of hlial affection he swallowed up the hlood and 
pus iMtead of throwing them away". Ajitasatru heard this and 
wept hot teats. The dead body of hw father w*a burnt. 
Shortly afterwards Devadatta went lo Ajltasatru and urged him 
to order his men to go and till the Buddha also. Dev&datta 
sent Aistasatru a men to kiU the Buddha and himself took 
several steps to bring about his death. He himseU went to the 
top of the Gijihakuta mountain and hurled at the Buddha a big 
stone, then he set the mad elephant Nalagiri a^gainst the Buddha 
but all bis attempts were baffled- All his gain and fame were 
lost and he became very miserable (Sumangalavilaaini. pt. S- 
pp. t3fkl39J* After Ajitasatru murdered his father, KosaUdevi 
died of grief. On her death Ajataaatru continued to enjoy the 
revenues of the village. But Pasenadi^ king of Kosala 

determined that no parricide should enjoy a village which was 
his by right of inheritance and made war upon Ajixaaalru, 
The result was that sometimes the king of Kosala won^ and 
sometimes the king of Magadha. Once the Kosalan monarch 
was defeated and had to save bis life by Seeing away from the 
field of battle. At last as the result of another combat he 
succeeded in taking Ajatasafeu prboner and gave his daughter 
Vajirl in marriage to his captive nephew. The Kisi village 
was given to Vajiti. Thus Kim once again came under the 
sway of Ajitasatrup and the two kir^gdoms Magadha and 
Kosala were once more closely united by matrunonial alliance. 
(Samyutta Nikiya, 1- 82-fl5)>^ Afterwards Ajitasatru felt that 
the Licchavis had formed the greatest bar to the realisation of 
hiS idea of Magadhan expansion and we find him taking the 
dreadful resolve, “*1 will root out these VajjionSp I Will bring out 
these Vajjiana lo utter rtiin/' (Buddhist Suttas, 5. B+ E-* Vol- XI, 


l Cf . Vnytakiiakstii, Kumm« 5li£iind»p SukarA sail the 

Bhaddulla Jiiaku. 
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PP. I 4 2) Ajltaatrti not on friendly term* witli the 
Ucchavia. He w^s under the impression that his foster brother. 
Abhaya. son of Bimbisira by Ambsplli (a courtesan of VaiisJi) 
had Licchavi blood in Hm and he liked the Ueehavis very 
mijc . At this time, the Ucchavu were galnmE strt:nsth day 
by day and Ajitasabru thought that if Abhaya sided with them. 
It would be veiy diffiedt for him to cope with the Licchavis. 
^ he made up his mind to do away with them. In the 
Sumangalavilisini, We read that there Was a port near the 
Ganges extending over a yojana, half of which belonged to 
Ajatasalru and the other half to the Ucchavis. and their orders 
were obeyed in their respective yoianas. There was a 
mountarn not far from it. and at the foot of the mountain. 
Acre was a mine of precious substance {mahogghabhandaY 
Ajatasalru was late in coming there and the avaricious Ucchavis 
took away aU the precious substance. When Ajltasalru came 
and learnt that all the precious substance had been taken away 
by the Ucchavis, he grew angry and left the place. ThlB 
happened also in the succeeding year. Having snatained a 
heavy loss he thought that there must be a fight between him 
^d the Ucchavis. He realised, however, that the Ucchavis 
being numerically stronger, he would fail to carry out his 
purpose. So he conceived the design of destroying the iti^ 
dependence of the Ucchavis by sowing seeds of dissension. 
Formerly the Ucchavis were not luxurious but very strenuous 
exerting, so Ajitasatiu could not get an opportunity of 
subduing them. He sent Vassaksra, one of his ministers, to 
the Buddha, who predicted that in future the Ucchavis would 
be delicate, having soft hands and feel, would use very 
luxurious and soft beds with soft pillows made of cotton, would 
sleep till sunrise^ and further declared, ' By no other means 
will the VajjiaTis be overcome but by propitiating them with 
tributes or dissolving the subsisting union.” Vassakara 
returned from the Buddha and stated Cq the king what tlic latter 


J NilcAya (P* Tr S,J- pL tl, p. 26&. 
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Kad said about the Licchavis, The r^ja did f^ol to pro¬ 

pitiate the Vajjmtig with tribuiteii ^ that would diminish the 
number of ele^anta and horws. So he decided to bre^k up 
their utiion and Vasjakara adviaed hun to drive him (Vas^akaraJ 
from the kingdom so that he might teH the Vajjians that in 
defending the cause of the Vajjiarw he had been driven off by 
Ajatasatru. A meeting was convened and Vassak^a inter¬ 
dicted royal djACUMion, The ting drove him off. He came 
to die Licchavis who appointed him to the post of Judicial 
prime minister. Very soon he acquired a reputation for hia 
able administration of Justice and in no time by employing 
various tricks he aucceeded in bringing about a complete dis- 
union among the Ucchavis ao much so that none of them 
turned up when the tocsin was sounded. Vassakara infonued 
Ajatasatm of the disunion of the Licchavis and asked him to 
attack the Licchavis at once. Ajatasatm marched with his 
army^ The Licchavis disregarded the call of tocsin and offered 
no resistance to the king. Ajstasatru entered Vaiiili by the 
wide open gates and went back after putting the Licchavis to 
great calamities. He seems to have succeeded in causing the 
Licchavis to accept his suzerainty and to pay him revenue, 
leaving the internal management to thcmaelves. In the 
Uvasagadaslo AjStasatm is said to have made use of two deadly 
weapons, the MahSsiIakantaga and Rahamusala^ in his war 
with the UcchavU. The first seems to have been some engine 
of war of the nature of a catapult which hurled tig stones. 
The second was a chariot to which a mace was attached and 
which by running about effected a great execution of men 
{VoL IJ. app. p* 60). The war with the Licchavis ending in 
the victory of Ajatasatm resulted in a further expansion of the 
Magadhan kingdom. But this expansion could not satisfy 
AjStasatm nor could it pacify his perturbed mind. Ajstasatru 
was at first, as already said above, an adherent of Devadatta, 
a base and wicked false believtr and foe of the Buddha. He 
honoured Devadatta so much that he had a monastery built 
for Devadatta at Gayisisa and every day brou^t to him five 
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hund^ kettles e/ perfumed tliree-year old rice prepared with 

rJ. j (Jltaka, 1. 67), Following 

l>evadaUa s vricked coxinseb AjStasatm slew the good and 
virtuous old king his father who had alUitied the fruition of the 
first stage of sancrification. He heard one day that Devadatla 
had been swallowed up by the earth and he was frightened 
lest he should have to meet with the same fate. He tegan 
to pass hu days in peacelessness and warned to see the 
Buddha ; but he could not venture to go to the Buddha alone 
owing to his sinful deeds. So he devised that on the day of 
the Kattifea festival he would burst forth in praise of the moon¬ 
lit night and ask bis minister as to the name of the teacher 
whom he (the ting) might see to enjoy peace of mind (Jataka. 1, 
319-320; V., fvo, 530). The Samaiinaphala Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikiya tells us that the Magadhan king Ajatosaito. while 
seated one night on the upper terrace roof of hJs palace, being 
surrounded by his ministers, was moved by the beauty of (he 
moon lit night. He declared that the moon-lit night was realty 
very pleasing. The thought rose within him of approaching a 
Samana or a Brahmana who could bring solace to his perturbed 
mind (cf. SumangaUvilasini, I. 141-142). He asked Ms ministers 
to name a recluse or a brahmana who would be 
able to pacify his disturbed nrind. Hit mintsters men¬ 
tioned one after another with eulogistic remarks the names 
of Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Cossla, Ajitakesakambali, 
Palcudhakaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta and Nigantha 
Nathaputta. But Ajitaaatru said nothing to hte ministers. He 
asked Jivaka, the physician who took his seat not far from the 
king, the cause of his silence. Then Jivaks spoke out in praise 
of the Buddha, Ajatasatru was greatly moved to hear of the 
virtues of the Buddha. In royal pomp he came to the Mango 
grove and enquired of the Buddha about the effect of leading 
the life of a rechise. The Buddha gave a long discourse on the 
subject. Ajatasatru was sorely penitent to hear it so 
much ao that he confessed his parricidaJ sin. Then on the 
assurance of the Blessed One that he (Ajitasatru) would attain 
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«cll-Tefitr&iTkt in Kitme for Ki* kavin^ looked upon hi* fauk 
as Fault and rightfully conJessed his guilty Ajltasatril left the 
mango-grove (See also Sumajigalavilssini pp. 158 folJ.}. TTie 
Blessed One passed away* a* Suddhaghosa infofms ua in his 
commentary on the Vinayapitaka, in the eighth year of Ajata- 
aatru's reign. (SamarLtapasldika^ p. 72). After the Buddha's 
parinijv^a in the forftat of the Mallaa between the twin s^a 
trees, his relics were distributed as we learn from the Mahl- 
parinibhana Suttanta. Ajatasatm sent a messenger Co the 
Mallas saying, ''The Exalted One was a K^triya and so am T. 

I am worthy to receive portion of the rdiei of the Exalted 
One. Over the remains of the Exalted One will 1 
put up a sacred caim and in their honoiir will I cele¬ 
brate a feast, (D. N'. IL p. 164 j cf+ Paramatthadipani on 
the Pelavatthu, pp, 212-213), Ajatasatm received a share and 
made a caim over the remains of the Exalted One and celebrated 
a feastP (Digha Nikiya^ th p, 166), Ajatasatm built Dhltu 
caityas all round Rajagaha, his capital city. (Mahlvamsa^ 
p. 247), At his own coat he repaired eighteen Mahaviharaa at 
Rsjagaha^ deserted by the bhikkhus after the parinirv^a of 
the Buddha. (Samantapssadika^ h He erected a panda! 

at the entrance of the Sattapanni cave near the Vebhara moun¬ 
tain for the bhikkhus taking part in the Firat Buddhist Coimcih 
He supplied the bhikkhus with requisites. (Samantapssldikl, 
Vol. [, p, I0)x Like his father Bimbisoia, Ajatasatm too had a 
firm faith in the Buddhist doctrine. Once some thieves 
employed by some naked ascetics stmek the Elder Moggallana 
to death. Ajatasatru who was a stern adherent of the 
Budcfiiist forth had the murderers captured by hb spies, placed 
them waist-deep in pita which He had dug in the poface court p 
caused their bodies to be covered over with bundles of straw, 
and then caused the bundles of straw to be lighted. When 
he knew that they had been burnt to a crisp, he caused theb 
bodiea to be "plowed with iron plows and thus caused them 
all to be ground to bits" (Dhammapada commy., Vo!. Illp 
p, 67)p The punishment inflicted on the criminals, while show- 
4 
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iog. ii dots Ajfitiiaabru's respect towards tKe Buddliist Elders, 
sivts IIS a picture of the adimnistiation of etiinmal justice by 
Ailtasntru. The principle of "Life for life and limb for limb" 
was adopted by Ajitaiatru iti a way which was more inlHUnao 
th^n hanein^. Ajatasatm, as we learri from the SamantapIsidikiH 
a eommentaiy on the Vinaya Pitaka, reined for twenty-fcmr 
years (Vol. I* pp. 72-73.) He had to share the same miser¬ 
able fata with his Father. As he put his Father to death sa his 
liFo wan taken away by his owt» aoti Udlyi Bhadda (Mahavamaa, 

C3l. iV). 

The Digha Nikaya indubitably asserts that Udlyi Bhadda 
was the son oF' Ajatasatru and probably also his successor 
(VoL I, p. 50}. The Ceylonese chronicles^ iriform us that 
Udlyi Bhadda sutceeded his father on the throne. This is con¬ 
firmed by the Samantapasadiks (321), and the Sumangdavilisini 
(h J53d54)^ In the face oF ao much clear evidence, 
it is reasonable to hold that Udlyi Bhadda was the son 
and successor oF Ajatasatru. He reigned For sixteen years 
(Samantapasidikl, pp^ 72-73 ; Mahlvamsa. Ch. IV). That he 
was very wicked b apparent from the fact that his father 
Ajatasatm wished that his son Udiyi should be quiet and 
restrained like the Bhikkhu&amgha (Digha N+ Vol. T, p. 50). 
He Was killed by his son AiumidcSra who too had to share the 
same mbeiable Fate at the hand of his own son Mtmda. 
Anuruddha and Munda reigned For IS years. Mlmda's son 
Naga Dlaaka slew hb father and reigned for 24 years. He was 
banbhed by the citizens who anointed'the Tninbtor known as 
Susupsga king. Susunlga reigned for IB yeara. Hia son 
KalSsoka reigned for 28 years. {See Mahlvsmsa Ch. IV; 
SamantapAs^ika b 73), 



1 Dip4V«inH. V., Maliivsiaw. IV^ !■ 
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ASOKA. 

Asoka ^aa tJit grandnon of Candragupta. He was the 
foTcrnioat of his hiuufred and one brothers in virtue and power.^ 
He reigned without coronation for fotir yea^fs* He was at 
hist ealted CandSBolca on account of bis evi) deeds ; later on 
he became known as Dhammisoka on account of his merTtori' 
oLts deeds. Like bis father he owd to give alma to sixty 
thonaand brahmins ; but soon be became disgusted with them 
on account of their disorderly conduct. He fed religious mertdi- 
canta of different sects to test their conduct.^ Asoka fcU in 
love with a girl named Dcvf, daii^ter of a settbi of Vedisi. 
He had^ by her^ a son named Mahindra and a daughter named 
Sanghamitta.^ Both ihe son end the daughter obtained ordina¬ 
tion after bearing the dhamma pmetisfed by Nigrodba.® Asoka 
received a very great ^ock when be lost bia devoted wife 
Asandhimitta in the twelfth year of bis reign. Four years after 
h« death, he married a girl named Tiayateksi.^ 

Aeoka obtained aotue miraculous power^ bia power 

was extended to one yojana under the earth and to one yojana 
in the aky. Cods used to bring sixteen pots of water for him 
from the Anotatta lake i out of these, be used to distribute 8 
pots among the bhikkhu#, two pota amongst the b hikkb us 
versed in Tipitaka and two pota to the chief queen Aaandhi- 
mitta ; and 4 pota he kept for hia own use. Coda uaed to 
bring for him celestial drink/ Asoka followed the doctrine 
of the heretics for 3 years and in the 4tb year of His reign, he 
was established in the Buddbas^na. Hi* father Bindusara was 
devoted to the brahmin*/ Aiittba was sent to Asoka by Devi- 

1 MahlvafTiH, cL. V- 

i S&niAiitApiLA&^kl, Vol. L p. 141- 

•3 Mftk4vbrfWb4 ch. V. 

I CK. xiti 

& llHd.. Ck. V. 

Hhid. Ck. XX. 

t SftHMnlBpixiEl^ VqI. J. p. 142. 

i SLami.nlHpuidiki. J. pp. 44 4}. 
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nampiyalisaa, king of Ceylon to brin^ SanEbamittl and a branch 
of the Bo-tree, The of his taking San^aniitta to 

Ceylon was to give ordination to the females of the paJace of 
Ceylon+® Aaoka was greatly mortified after giving a branch 
die Bo-tree to Anttha.^ He sent the foUowmg presents to 
Dev^ampiyadsfla (1) Chattatn (mnbreUajp (2) Clmar (a taU-fanh 
(3) Khagga .{sword), (4) Moli (helmet), (5) Ratana {i^welJi (6) 
Padiikam (slipper) and many other articles necessary for the 
coronation ceremony^ e.g., conchy Ganges wateri water-pot^ 
palanquin^ sandal, etc.^ 

It is to be noted that Asoka came from UJjain where he 
waa a «ub-king to Pospapura when he heard of Siis father s 
illness. He brought Pxispapura (Pataliputra) under his sway,® 
Asoka's income from the four gates of Ratal iputm was great. 
The king used to get 4,00,000 kahlpanas daily from the four 
gates. From the S^bhi 1,00,000 kahapanai were dally received, 
thus 5,0OpC!O[> kahapanas in total he used to spend for the 
Buddha S3 Sana 

Heretics entered the bhikkhnsanxgha in disguise and the 
bhikkhus failed to bring them under their control. Hence the 
bhikkhua neither performed uposatha ceremony nor the 
Pav^ani ceremony for 7 years. Knowing this Asoka re^iuested 
the bhikkhus dwelling in the Asaklratna to perform uposatha 
ceremony. The bhUckhus refused to do so with the heretics. 
An officer was sent by the king to the bhikkhua and he know- 
ing this grew angry and Idlted many bhikkhus. The king 
Was informed of this and became very sorry. The king wa# 
doubtful as to who would be responsible for this great misdeed. 
Asoka brought Moggaliputtatissa with great honour who 
removed his doubt by saying that the king would not be 


t [Vtaklvanun, Ifi. 

^ MahivaniAa. ch. 19 . 

^ SamoDtoptAliJilii, |. p. 75. 
^ MllilvSTTllb. ch. V. 
^SimantHpihiidiki, t. p. 52 . 
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fpuprfiTiftS Klff Asoka received his dtHoation from a Satnanera 

named Ni^odba with wKoin* he came in eontacl, Dalljr he 
used to give him Food sufficient for 8 bhikklms^^ Nigrodha 
odered this food lo his preceptor and Asoka fmlJier pTomised 
to supply focxl sufficient for 6 bhikkhua. Afterwards he again 
promised to supply food sufficient for 32 hhikkhus. Nigrodha 
established the Icing in three refuges and five precepts. Asoka 
offered 4 kinds of requisitea lo sixty thousand bhikkhus at 
Asoklrama in a grand Bca1e+^ He built 64,000 caityas tn 64,000 
towns to show reverence to 64,000 dhammakhandas praised by 
the Tathagata.^ In his reign the third Buddhist Council was 
held at Patalipulr^ with Moggaliputtalissa as its Preddetit, In 
it the whole Trip! taka except the Ksthlvatthu was recited and 
Moggalliputtadsa compiled the Kathavatthupakarana. It was 
Maggaliputtatissa who told Asoka that He was the foremost 
amongst the Paccayadayakas but later on he became the fore¬ 
most of the S^anadsyakas after making his son bhikkhu and 
daughter bhikkhuni in the ninth year of his reign. Asoka 
made arrangements in his kingdom to provide medicines for 
the bhikkhus so that they might not die for want of medicine, 
h is a welUknown fact that Asoka sent missionaries to the 
various countries, e.g., (1) Majjhantika them to Kashmir and 
Gandhara, 12) Mahadevathera to Mahimsakamandala, (3) 
Rakkhita thera to Banavlti, (4) Vonakadhammarakkhita to 
Maharattha, (5) Mah^akkhita to YonakaJoka, (6) Majjhima 
Thera to Himavantapadesa, (7) Sona and Uttar a to Sirvanna^ 
bhumi and (6) Mahinda, Itthiya, Uttiya, Samvala and 
Bhaddasala to Tambapanm'^^ 


1 SamuibipusdikA, L pp- rf ch. V, 

£ -S amaiil-apJiiljjiVl - p , ^ . 

3 tbSd,. p «. 

4 Ihid. 4^. 

1 SunsntHpliiSdikl, p. ^ 2 . 

2 Ibid . pp. 6?^ 
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V 

Ai^uttara Nikaya 
Section of PenUuU. 

CHAFIXR Xl[ : ON ANDHAKAVrNDA. 

(0 WHO FREQUENTS A FAMILY, 

BietlireD, endovred witK five tlimgs a brother who fiequenta 
a family becojneB unpleasant, disa^eeable, unhanouied and 
unreapected. With what five? 

jHe (trie* to) become inthnate without being acquaitited^^ he 
lords it mer,^ he hk aemoes to hring about dliancea 

between funUiea^^ he whiapei* into tii* eaj^ and importunately 
begs. 

Verfly^ brethren^ a brother endowed with these five q^OaJi- 
ties who frequents a family becomes unpleasant^ disagreeable, 
ttnhnnoured and nnrespected. 

Brethren^ endowed with five things, a brother who fre¬ 
quents a family beoomefi pleasant, honouied and re3peeted+ 
With what Eve? 

(Repeat the converse of the above five qnalities). 

(2) Companion Bkotther. 

Brethren, a junior^ reduae eiidk>we4l with five things should 
not be admitted aji companiDn. With what five? 


L Atmikoos uk* to ^uirj favour or -culEivEts Lntiiiuc^ with 

p«vo|ii Unknown. 

2. AniMwai^ iHra tu unirp the pllie< oF the lasilGr at a bouie- 

hold, hy intrudlns onnelF. 

3. pdieEfF, tri** to btins about alliHUcet borwBeti illilfrTi^nl 
timUica^tnatrimoziia] or OtlierwlK. 

4r t/pfibin/ubi to win ofto'i tnvonr. 

5. Paec^ hnirutno, a junkw wh^ tullows n Thew. 
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He foUowA eitber too fa^r ot too cloae. <lo» not help when 
the bowl [9 full, doc^ not wirn him of whel? hi* senior border* 
forbidden t^lk, interrupts his senior and i* poor in wisdoni, 
stupid, deaf and dumb. 

Verily, brethren, a junior recluse endowed 'with these five 
things should not be admitted as companion. 

Brethrent a junior recluse endowed with five things should 
be admitted as companion. With what five) 

(The converse of the above five quditiesK 

(J) Worthy of Cwcnmuman. 

Brethren, a brother endowed with five things is unworthy 
to dwell* having attained to right concentratjon. With what 
five? 

Herein< brethren, a brother is not indulgent* as regarda* 
ughta, is not indulgent as regards sounds, is not indulgevU as 
regards odours, is not indulgent as regards savours and is not 
induigent as. regards contacts. 

Verily» brethren* a brother endowed with these five things 
is unworthy to dwell* having attained to right concentration. 

Broihren, a brother endowed with five things is worthy to 
dwell» having attained to right concentration. With whaT five? 

{Repeat the converse of the above five qualities). 

(41 Admonition to Bhott^rs, 

On one occAsion the Exalted One was sojourning among 
the Magadhese at Andhakavinda. Then the venerable Ananda 
came Into the presence of the ELxalted: One. bowed to the 
Ejcalted One and took a seae at one side. T□ the venerable 
Ananda so seated the Exalted One spake thus :—- 

Whatsoever brothers^ Ananda, are novicra, recently or¬ 
dained and- new enmets to this and Discipline, those 


> — tBi| PKiti*at, ifUDlfiraqfU 
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brothers^ Anatida, shaulci be roused, exhorted and established 
by you in five things. Jti what five? 

Come, Ye, friends, be of virtuous conduct : dwell observ¬ 
ing the rules of PatLniokkha+ be of good manners and right 
behaviour, be afraid of even venial faults^ and having taken 
the precepts keep them. Thus should they be roused, exhorted 
and established in the restraint of Pitimokkha, 

Come, Ye, friends, abide having guarded the "doors of 
the senses, with watchful mind, intelligent, guarded in thought 
and endowed with mindfulness. Thus should they be roused, 
exhorted and established in the restraint of the senses. 

Come, ye, friends^ be of few words and restricted in speech. 
Thus shonld they be roused, exhorted and established in the 
restrictiori of speech. 

Come, yc, friends, he dwellers in forests and rcBort to 
forest jungles, and lonely dwellings. Thus should they be 
roused, exhorted and established in the seclusion of body. 

Come, ye, friends, be of right views and be endowed with 
vision. Thus should they be roused, exhorted and established 
in right seeing. 

Whatsoever brothers. Ananda, are novice, recendy 
ordained, and new-comers to this Norm and Discipline, these 
brothem, Ananda, should be roused, exhorted and established 
by you in these five tbings- 

(5) Lures to Hell aimi> Heaven (a) 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a sister is bom in a 
stale of woe like unto a load laid down. With what five? 

She ia greedy as to dwellings, greedy as to the families of 
supporters, greedy as to gains, greedy as to (others") virtues, and 
greedy as to the Doctrine. 

Verilyp brethren, endowed with these five things a sister is, 
like unto a load, laid down bom in a state of woe. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a sister is like unto a 
load laid down, bom m the heaven-world. With what five? 
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(Repeat the converse of the above five), 

(6>* Lleies to Hell and Heaven (b) 

Ejidowed with five things, brethicn, a sister is like unto o 
Joad laid down> bom in a state of woe. With what five? 

Not knowing and without due enquiry she praises hiin 
who deserves not praise* and without knowing and due enquiry 
blalms him who is worthy of praise : she rejoices wberem one 
should not rejoice and rejoices not wherein one should re¬ 
joice, and frustrates a gift given in faith. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things a sister is. 
like unto a load laid down+ reborn in a state of woe. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a Mter is, like unto 
a load laid down, bom in the heaven- world. With what five? 

(Repeat the converse of the above five thingsl- 

(71 This discourse is same as discoUTM (fi) eJtcept as to the 
third and fourth qualities which are "envy^^ and greed. 

(8) Here aubatihite for the third and fourth qualities "false 
views" and "wrong aspirations." 

(9J Here substitute for the same "false speech" and 
""wrong action. 

(10) Here substitute for the same "wrong effort" and 
' 'Wrong mindfulness.*' 

{Giaptcr XU : Oi AndliBkavindji ends). 

A. D. Jayasundare* 


SARNATH VIHARA 

DR. HEWAVrrARNE’S SUCCESSFUL MISSION. 

New SriE and Compensation Obtained. 

Dr. C. A. Hewavitame, reptesentative of the Buddhist# 
nf Ceylon, who proceeded to Samath, Benares in connect 

•C, F. A. IV. p. 3 niJ tumliHoB, 

5 
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Uon wtth the (InaJ tettlement of the site for the MulegundfiB 
Kub Vihara, returned yesterday after a successful misaioo. 
It wiU be remembered that the foundation of the ViKara was 
laid about the begiiming of last year at Sarnath. when 
further building operations were suspended by order of the 
ArchiEologica] Department of India. This unexpected upset 
caused a great deal of heart-burning among the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Dr. Hewavitame was deputed to inlenHew 
5ir John Marshal Director-Genera] of Archaeology. Further 
a telegram was despatched to the Viceroy praying for re¬ 
consideration of the order, Last November Dr. Hewavitame 
visited India with credentials from Sir Cecil acmemi and 
met the Governor of the United Provinces and .Sir John 
Marshal who was at Taiila in corniectlon with aichicologica] 
work. The matter was discussed and Sir John Marshal gave 
s vciy sympathetic hearing. 

A tel^m Was received early last month from the 
Arch^logical Department offering a new site to build the 
proposed Vihara and a sum not exceeding Ra. 10.000 as 
^mpensalion for expenses incurred in the work already done 
Die reason for the prohibition to build on the first site was be- 
ca^ It was on an area reserved for aichttologieal purposes 
iilthough the land itself belonged to the Buddhists. 


The Doctor's Mission. 

1 t telegram from India, Dr. Hewavitame 

e t om on the Ist instant for Saraath. Benares, where 
the Doctor accompanied by Mr. Dewapriya Walisingha. Hony. 

of the Calcutta Maha Bodh Society, met the Deputy 
^rector.^neral of Archmology. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
iahm. DuHng part of the conversation the Commissioner for 
Benares and the ^llector were present A new site was 
selected for the Vihara. du* east of the Dhamet stupa. 

donated to the Maha Bodfii Society ir, due counre. In addi- 
ion o is. t e Archeological Department is prepared to 
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tei apart for Btiddhist purptn^e^ a limd nearly twen^ acrca 
in extent which would be laid out aa a park, which would be 
an annexa to the Vihara. where would be planted trees which 
are held sacred to the previous Buddhas^ these being Patali^ 
(Lrumpet dower) Siiiaa (acacia) Pundarika (white mango), 
Nigjodha (banyan) aswatthana (bo-trec) nageshWara, sal, 
udumbera. The approach to the new Vdiara would be from 
the South, and also there will he an ornamental approach 
from Dhamek Stupa. The old site would be used ai a 
flower garden, and varielies of the temple tree also would 
be planted here* As the ancient precincts were knonvn as 
the migadaya or the deer park it ia Sir John Marshalls tnten^ 
tion to have a few deer in the park. To the South of the 
park On land belonging to the Society would be built 
Sangaramas and Avasa and lecture halls. The land thus 
available for Buddhist purpose would be about 23 acres* 

The accounts were gone through ol the expensca in¬ 
curred on the old building and though the expenditure 
amounts to Rs. ! 4,000, the Deputy Director-CieneEal of 
Archaeology agreed to sanebon Rs. 10,000, 

A Historjc Gesture. 

Our represenlative who interviewed Dr, Hewavitame on 
his return, leamt that the attitude taken by the Archsological 
Department was a3nnpatlietic and very generous* 'Tl might 
be called a historic gesture, where the purposes of archmotogy 
were made subservient to the religinus aspiration of the 
Buddhists" ‘ added Dr* Hewsvitarne. '*An agreement was 
entered into by the Deputy Director General subject to the 
conirrmatiDn of the officiating Director-Cenerd, by which a 
free grant Will be made of the site to the Buddhists and the 
park will be conserved and maintained by the Department 
of Archeology. I have just received a telegram from the 
Directot'Ceneral which reads as foUows:—^'1 approve agree- 
mertl made between you Mr. Wahsitiha and Deputy Director- 
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General of Arcliaeology regarding new dtc for Buddhist 
Vihara at Sarnath. Copy of agreement follow*," 

The B^dha Gaya Shrl\e. 

The Doctor condniiing saldp "The Imperial Government 
who have confirmed the aympathetic attitude of Sir John 
Marshal baa done the greateat seme* to tke Buddbiata of the 
whole of Aaiiip in viewing this question In a broadnunded 
and meet statesmanlike and generoua apirJt which will evoke 
their undying gratitude. 

This liberal spirit of the Government of India is an object 
lesson to be copied by the contending parties of Hindu 
religious opinion with regard to the settlement of the Maha 
Bodhi shrine at &iddha Gaya. This matter juat now is in 
a state of deadlock. It may be remembered that die Com¬ 
mittee: appointed by the Indian National Congress to go into 
the question, made certain recommendations, one of which 
was that the shiine should be managed by a Joint Committee 
of Hindus and Buddhists with a Hindu majority. The com- 
position of the Committee was objected to not only in Ceylon, 
but by the Buddhists of Burma and Nepal. The Burmese 
member of the Legislative Assembly drafted a Bill asking for 
total Buddhist control. The Bill was to have been introduced 
during the coming aesBion. The Swarajists were in fawur 
of the Bill and tt Vas thought that there would he a success^ 
ful solution of the question. Now the Swarajists have ceased 
to take port in the Legislative machinery and 1 fear now for 
the fate of this Bill. The question has uldnmtely lo be 
settled by Hindu public opinion. 

India and &JW3HI5M. 

Buddhram is gradually finding its way lo the West and 
Weitem thinkers are dissatisBed with the solution they have 
attained at present of the problems of existence, if the West 
who are of an alien faith are gradiLally bridging the gulf 
that separate the East and West, does it not follow that 
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Hindu India which owed it* developmeut to the comp^oMte 
teaching* of the Buddha, should extend * cordial hand of 
welcome to the revhml of Buddhietn in India «d ^Id 
they not appteciate thi. new Ubeml spirit which i* excluAng 
from Europe and re-intioduoe the same »pmt not m From 
an alien country hut as a revival of their P , 

Should they not further gather into its fold ** 

comprising Ceylon. Burma and Nepal and thua bring about 
greater crr^ipertion and a happier life m the lather land, 
for Buddhiam vrill accentuate points of contact between the 
different religious aspect* of IndU and destroy differences of 
sentiment and diacordent conflicts that are only too evidently 
manifest tonlay.”—Ceyion /ndependeftt. 


THE RALLY 

Ho comrades, why With gloomy mind, 
Do ye survey the future year*.— 

A vision of the agony. 

To fill the coming race with tears? 


Why heed ye not the rallying cry 
That there shall come prosperity? 

Let Hope proclaim this message clear. 
To Wes* unborn posterity, 


Why tiow ye down, like shackled slaves. 
Creatures who only know to draWl? 

Why do ye seek, each one his greed, 
Which naught can give, but takes your all ? 
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N(»w, with the apint anfogant* 

Sect freedom a for all your kind ; 
Tasting the fruits of honest toil, 
Caatins away the bitter rind. 


How long ivill ye your sufferings bear 
Like oxen plodding patiently. 

With ponderous load and galliiig yoke, 
And goads that pierce iticesaantly ? 


Cease, comradea, cease your grovelling 
Prone on the ground and in the dust, 
Be men of strength that scom defeat. 
For ye shall wm the race — -ye must. 


Voun shall not be the craven's lat» 

To mope and whine and long in vain. 
Ho comrades, up and seek the beat. 
Why should ye die in thraldom's diain } 


Fulfil each day the allotted task 
That ye may gain abundant store ; 
Bid greed begone and van^uiA care. 
With hearts upraised for ever more^ 


Break, break in twain the chain that binds- 
To greet that dawn of liberty* 

The laurel crown on high aWajis, 

Tis yours, 'ds youn.^^e victory, 

H. W, B. Moaew 
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Alcyab^ 

D/^ the 15th July 1926. 


To 


TTie Assist. Secretary, 

Maha Dodbi Society^ 


Dear Sb-p 

The money aenl to me by M. O. was received only on the 
10 th jtily 1926 and the a^nount inunediately forwarded to the 
Hony, Secrete ly of the Akyab Relief Fund who in 
acknowledgment conveyed tKanke of the Relief Committee 
to the MbKii Bodhi Society for the contribution made toward:! 
the Relief Fund. 

Lo!! of lives and damages done during the disaster are 
considerahle and unprecedented in ArakaU- Upto dale loss 
of over 26CO human lives were reported beside deaths of larger 
number of cattle which may he read in the columns of the 
Arakan News some copies of which I have sent you separately 
by book post. From this the deplorable condition of the poor 
surviving sotiJa in the affected area may better be imagined 
than described. All the buildings and houses were blown do^ 
and raised to the ground and the whole devasted area represents 
a sad and horrible scene. The majority had lost their property 
family, wives, children, husbands etc, etc. etc, and some were 
reported to have lost their reasons and become insane as a 
result of their Rxief and sorrow. The men lost their wives, 
women their htisbarids. parents iheir children and children their 
parents and vice versa in very nearly three hours. The paddy 
fields being flooded with sea water were bU covered with sand 
and accordingly they become useless for cultivation purposes. 
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The wAief in the wdb tanka become biaddah being innuji' 
dated wth sea water and water tot drinking purposes is very 
difficult to obtain in tbe whole affected area. Rice being all 
wet with aea-water become uselese for eating purpofaes. Hence 
there being every possibility of an outbreak of cholera* the 
epidetnic has certainly broken out in some pluee* but early steps 
have been taken by tbe sanitary anthorides to check the spread 
of the disease. 

With the aid of tbe Public Relief Fund and certain con¬ 
tributions from *he provincial funds Goveinttient is attempting 
their best to irnprove the condition of the poor people there 
in manifold ways and methods. Under the circumstances I 
may mention that any kind of help towards the sufferers is 
acceptable and will be accepted by the Relief Fund. 1 hope 
80 rnuch infonnation wiD help the society to grasp the real 
condition of the poor sufferers in the affected area and with 
all deference to the Maha Bodhi Society T may hope that ! 
comply with their wishes in giving this hrfef information of 
the disaster. 

Yours faithfully. 

Mg Tha Noe, 

North Lanmadaw. 


SADDEST COMMUNAL RIOTS AND THEIR REMEDY 
To, 

The Editor, Maha Bodhi, 

Sir, 

The Communal RioU which had been taking place during 
the last three years at Mnhan, Saharanpur, Aligarh, Kohat and 
terminated at Calcutta are, according to polidcal minded public 
men, due to the Communal representatian wMch was foetared 
by the Indian Government in reply tp Mahatma Candhrs 
demand of Swaraj and non-co-operadon, but the real cause 
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of atl these troubles is die utter selfithnesa and ignoirance of the 
tUQsi^ whidi id durely the result of neglect of the studies of 

Buddbism^ 

The noble truths and principle# of Buddhism can be revived 
and extensively circulated by engaging preachers and starting 
ol "Vihiras” in all the important towns and villages of the 
country. 

Most of the Temples > Dharmasllas and Mosques were 
intended like the "'Vihanis'' of the olden times as centres of 
culture, learning and civilization, but are at present abused. 

In the same way Sadhus and Fakirs supposed to be 
preachers of love, unity arid noble conduct are, owing to very 
great ignorance, poverty and superstition in which they are 
cheeped, leading undesirable live# and proving a source of evil 
and miscliief, with fevi; noble exceptions, of course, and bave 
thus become a very unproductive burden . 

It is not their fault but oiirs, as we have taken no steps to 
educate and reform them and eventually to ut^ae their valuable 
time and energies for the good of the country* 

It is the duty of the educated cLasi to extend the blessings 
of edt^caCioti to these unfortiinale members. To begin with it 
has been decided to establish a "Vihlra** in this part. Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Sheo Naram^ the learned Buddhist and bene¬ 
volent worker, ha# promised Rs. 100/- as the first instalmetit of 
his. 1 am gladly giving 4 Kanals of land near toy Bangalow for 
the erection of '‘Vihira.'" 


Tahlram Canca Ram 
Zamindar 6c Hony. Secretary, 
Charity Reform Association. 


6 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE INDIAN SQENCE OF THOUGHT 
FROM THE fiOUDDHA STANDPOINT 

(Contintisd from page J49 of the July isacfcj 

The second characteK#tic of the Prtrfgdfeaho, according to 
the BiidciKijt^ is that it is */4hhrijrito./ Qr dinaiy |1y. thft wordn 
Ahhrarita means ^that which is not mistaken/ Vmiia^d^oa, 
the Buddhist cornmentator is said to have taken the word, 
Abhrmta^ in this sense and consequently described the 
Prtih/aAshfl ais knowledge which is not mistaken and contradict- 
mg, DharmoUara, however, point out that the Pramafia as 
Samijia^/niano! ia AijiAafrivadt non-contradicting knowledge 
80 that to Call the Praiyoi^sha non-contradicting knowledge is 
clearly tantolngous^ If non-cOntradicting knowledge be 
Pratyak^ho, Anumma would have been a mode of the 
Prnfyo^sho aa welL Accordingly^ the philosophers of the school 
of Dhormoitflra mean by knowledge which b ^not 

derelict' i.e.. which does not wander away from or lose touch 
with the real object under observation. A real object, accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhists, is something which is of ^productive 
potctice and the apprehensinn of it which is termed PrafpoAsho 
15 always filed upon it. 

This second charactenstic of the PratytJ^sha shows how 
such Ulusions as a moving tree' etc.i can never be treated as 
the ProtyakBhn^ A re^l tree* as it is perceived, is always fixed 
to the ground. Nor can a real place be perceived in which 
*uch an immobile thing as a tree moves. The PrufpaAihn is 
fixed to the real object^ so that if there is no tree which ts 
moving, nor^ a place in which a tree moves p the sight of ^a 
moving tree^ cannot be treated as the ProfyoAshn, It is an 
Unsubstantial illusion. 

The Pratyak»ha, according to the Buddhi^s, i« of four 
kind# viz., Senmiou# Perception (/ndriya./nane), Mental Percep- 
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lion {Mano-Vijndnai, Self-Perception {Soa-Samutfc/anfr) and 
Occult Percepbon (Fbffi-/nma), 

Sensuous Peicepdon la Perception, ejected hy the sense^ 
orgnna. TTie possibility of Sensuous Perception can never be 
dented by any n^an^ With regard to the Sensuous Perce ption^ 
the psychologists of the (^mbhoshfi^a school* however, contend 
that it id the senses that generate it. According to ihetn, the 
Eyes, fot example, produce the visual knowledge. Tbeir argu¬ 
ment is that if the Eyes did not produce the visual knowledge 
i.e., if cognition were a aelf-existent phenomena, one might 
have visual knowledge even when his Eyes did not operate. 
This position is challengad by the philosophers of the school of 
Dharmottara etc. Consciousness or cognition, they polni out* 
IS not generated by the sense-organa : it is self-ejistenl. It is 
only when we are conscious that our Eyes can give us Percep¬ 
tions of forms. When, on the contrary, we are not conscious 
we do not have any Perceptions of Forms, although we have 
our Eyes even then- This showfl that our Perception is not 
generated by the sense-organs, the sense-organs do is 

to modify our Perception. The Eyes^ for example, modify our 
Perception and make it appear as Visual Perceptioo and ao 
on. And this explains why we do not have Visual Percep¬ 
tions when our Eyes are inoperative. Visual Perception is a 
peculiarly modified Perception and to have it we must have 
the Perception in and through the Eyes. It is thus that the 
sense-organs do not produce our Sense ^Perceptions, They 
are the proper or fit points with which the objects of Percep¬ 
tion come in contact when we liave our consciousness modified 
into the various Sensuous Perceptions^ cKaracterised as Visual 
Perception* Auditory Perception and dO on. 

Mental Perception has he^ described as 

—wbat is similar to and unaeparated from Sensuous 
Perception and is generated by Sensuous Percep¬ 
tion* attended with a matter which is unseparated 
from its own.^* (Afjyuynijmdu), 
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AcLAlyalng tlie above definition we find that the objrect or 
mstlCT of Mental Perception b not exactly that of senstious 
Perception i ndther k \t different from it. An illuatration may 
perhaps give a better idea of the object of Mental Percepdoti. 
A man see* a tree ; the tree is the object of iiis SeEuruou*- 
Peiccpdon. At the following mament, let ua lUppoae^ he 
shut* his eyes s what he perceives now,—an image of the 
vkualised tree^—the After-Image or the After SenMotioa, a* it b 
called in the modern western psychology—ia the object of 
Mental Perception. The objects of Sensuous Perception and 
Mental Perception, though not the same* are similar to each 
other, because, as the Buddhist psychologists say, they belong 
to the satne "Series" (San^ono). The nature of the object of 
Mental Perception, as indjcaled above, would abo show that 
Mental Perception follows and is practically generated by 
Sensuous Perception and as such* the two fornis of Perception 
are essentially different, although they belong to one and the 
tame perceptual condnuum. We have Sensuous Perception 
when our Eyes^ for Instance, are operating : Mental Percep¬ 
tion, on the contrary + arises when these cease to be active. 

Mental Perception is dependent on Sensuous Perception ; 
but whatever Perception is dependent on Sensuous Perception 
is not Mental Percepdon. The Of Occlilt Percep¬ 

tion, to be deecribed hereafter^ is also dependent on Sensuous 
Perception but is not to be identified with Mental Perception 
on that account. Mental Perception is what immediately 
loUow* Sensuous Perception j they belong to one and the same 
perceptual aen’ea Of continuum and are iiEfulaf to each othef 
both as tcganla theh form and matter. Occult Perception, 
althou^ baaed on Sensuous Perception is not an unbroken 
continuation o( the latter i Occult Perception does not follow 
the sensuous, immediately. The serien of Occult Perception 
is different from that of the Sensuous. Hence Mental Percep¬ 
tion is to be distinguiihed from Occult Perception. 

The School of Kumarila object to the thetsry of the Mental 
Perception in the following way. If the Mental Perception has 
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for itf object, the object of the SenMoua PerceptioRt it b rio 
Pramona i.e.* the source of (new) knowledge. If, Again, it 
be supposed to have a diffo'ent object, the question aiifles 
whether Mental Perception i* dependent on the Sense-organs. 
If it ia dependent on the Senses, it is idendca] with the Sensuous 
Perception. If* on the contiaiyp it does not depend on the 
Sense-organs, when a btindi or a deal man may have Mental 
Perception In other words, a blind man, for example, may 
have an ^/fer-SensntiOn of a tree, v^ich is impossible. To 
this objection of the Mimstisaha scbooL the answer of the 
Buddhists, as already auggcstcd. is that the object of Mental 
Perception is not exactly identical with that of the Sensuous 
Perceptioii. When we turn ow Eyes to a iree, we have the 
tree as the object of the Sensuous PeiEeption. If, at the next 
moment, we shut om- Eyes, what we have as the object of 
oUr Perception is not certainly the veaualiBcd tree but an cma^e 
of it, A ^'sualis^d tree and an image of it are certainly differ¬ 
ent and thus the Sensuous Parception is to be distinguisbed 
from the Mental. Hence the Mental Perception has a new 
phenomena for its object and is a good Pmmano on that 
account. This, however, does not mean that the Mental Per¬ 
ception is in no way connected with the seMuous Perception, 
[f the Mental Perception were possible without a previous 
Sensuous Perception, a blind or a deaJ man might have the 
former. The fact, however, w that every Mental Perception 
Lb preceded by a corresponding Sensuous Perception. The 
psychologists of the Buddhbt school describe the relation 
between these two forma of Perception by saying that the 
object of the first moment is the object of the Sensuous Per¬ 
ception and the object of the immediately following moment 
{when the particular Sense-organ under consideration ceases to 
operate) is that of the Mental Perception. 

(To be continuec/]. 

Harjsatya BhaTTACHARYYA, M.A., BX. 



BOOK REVIEW 


Barhiit I^SCR^PT10N5 r— Edited and translated with 
criticaJ Notes by Beni Madbab Barua, M-A.* D.Litt. 
(London)^ Professor of Pali and Post Qraduate lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture^ Calcutta University 
and Kumar Cangananda Sinbai M.A., M.L.A*| of 
Srinagar^ Purnia^ (published by the University of 
Calcutta). Price Ra^ 3^ 

The learned tianalators deserve unstinted praise for this 
exacting and painstaldiig piece of research work in the domain 
of Indian history and culture, ll Is a bcxik wnUeti by ardent 
and devoted students for sincere and earnest students. We 
regret that the preface vb too short* By a lengthy preface say 
of 50 pages written in a popular style the book might have 
been made mom attractive to lay readers of whom the number 
is daily on the increase. The attracdvenoss of the book might 
have been enhanced a thnusartd fold by insertion of suitable 
photographs of the insedptions. TTie insertion of photographs 
Would have ranked this book to the same high level as the 
Government of India^g publication of “The Edicts of Asoka.” 
That would have undoubtedly secured for it purchasers from 
every conceivable nook and comer of the civilised Globe. 
Should die present edidon get exhausted then we hope the 
required photographs together with maps of India and Barhut 
would not he forgotten in the next Edition. 

S, C M. 

Kcigoabui"' or Gleanmga froin Ancient stories of 
Japan (The second and Revised English Edition with 
introduction and Notes) by Gencbi Kato» Associate 
Professor* Tokyo Imperial University and Hikosbiro 
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HoahinOt Professor, Hosei College, Tokyo. Pufcilialied 
by Meiji Japan society, Tokyo. 

It IB a book of stoties of ancient and pre-bistoric Japan 
and affords material to Oriental ScholaiB for the study of 
Japanese traditiDtu and its Vhinto' religion which is the product 
of the ancient Japanese Culture. The scope of the book is at 
the present day of limited interest t for Japan, we mean the 
thoroughly go-ahead westernised Japan, ss no longer swayed 
by Shintoism but is Buddhistic and as such we welcome her as 
the leading nation in the world for upholding the cause of 
BnddiliarR. 

So far aa the book under review ia concerned It is redolent 
of Japanese patriotism and the learned tranalatora and the 
MeLfi JopaJi society are deserving well of Japan, Their noble 
example should be imitated by every province m India where 
its libraries should certainly possess copies of this boot for 
purposes of reference. 

S. C. M. 

TTie Buddhist Annual of Ceylon (Vol, 11 No. 4)* 
Printed and published by Ws E, Bastian & Co^b 
C olombo- Price Ra- K&-0* 

We have to accord our enthufliastic Welcome to this 
magnificent productioti. From cover lo cover it is a thing of 
beauty. It is comparable to a sweet lake wherein float 
scented lilies and rare flowers each Worthy to be appreciated 
and admired^ By this we mean that the choice and aelection 
of the reading matter in prose and poetry together with numer^ 
OU4 illustrations and photographs could not have been better 
cjcecnted for purposes of attractively presenting them before 
the public^ We do Forcibly recommend that no Buddhisl or 
Hindu home should be without a copy of this annuaL Messra^ 
W. E. Bastian & Co, are doing a real service to the cause of 
resuscitating Buddhism and are deserving of grateful thanks of 
the Buddhistic World* 
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We trust from nejit year, the publiAher« will mate it a 
point to bring out the annual immecliately before the 
WaJsakha {Copies of tbe above may be had from 

hlaba Bodhi Book Agency — Elditof M,Br] . 

5. C M. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Mrs, Mary E, Foster of Honoll/lu, 

Mrs. Maiy E. Foster's birthday wilj be celebrated tlus 
year, as usuaJ on the Zlst September, It is a day of rejoicing 
to everyone who lakes an interest in ihe spread of the 
Dhamma in India and abroad. Mrs. Foster may be called 
the Vis akhn of the present age, for her neverfailing help 
towards the activities of the Maha Bodhi Society coupled 
with her other bertefactions has endeared her to alt BuddKbts. 
They will keep her memory as fresh among Buddhiiits as the 
beloved name of Visikhi, It was an auspicious day when 
the Anagarika . quite unexpectedly met this venerable lady 
some iwenty-five years ago, for ever since then she has been 
the mainstay of the Maha Bodhi Society. She is never 
dred of helping a good cause and her latest gift of £51 a 
month has ^eatly helped the Anagarika to start his misflionary 
movement in London. The noble and hi^ example set by 
this devoted follower of the l^rd should be an eye-opener to 
o'ij ricJi and wealthy Buddhists. We wish our generous 
patroness many more birthdays. Among her benefactions we 
m-^y mention the following: — Faster Free Hospital, Colombo i 
Foster Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon ; Sri Dharmarijika Vihira, 
CaJeutta ; Foster Buildine^n attached to the above Vihara and 
Foster Hall, Madras, These are living memorials to her 
generosity^ and kindness. 

* * • s 

Opeking of the Foster HotiSE, London, 

We are ^ad to learn by the last mail that the Buddhist 
Headquaners in London were formally opened on the full moon 
day of July. It was alao the anniversary of the "Establishment 
the Kingdom of ■ Righteousnesa, and for the first time in 
the history of Buddi^stn the sacred occasion was celebrated 
L Thi:i Kingdom of Rlghteouimess" estab¬ 

lished at the lacred Mrigadaya ex^tend to the great cauntries 






Our P\7boness 

Mrs. Mary E. Foater ef Honolulu, birtliduy fall* on tho 

Sept^Tnter, 
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month. For Hub purpose we require your asswlaiice which 

we doubt not you will extend ue. 

* * « « 4 

CoMNfLfNAL Riots m India. 

The burning question of the dny which ib receiving careful 
&T\d anxious Bttention of the leaders in India is the question of 
the Hindu Moslem differences which have cropt up in m 
alarming extent. The tenskm between the two communities 
have become so acute and the relation so strained that a re- 
approachment, it is feared, will become well-nigh unrhOBsible 
if the question is not munediately tackled. The days rf Non- 
co-operation, when Hindu'Moslera unity was thought etsential 
for IndiaV salvation are unfortunately gone and a Wave of 
intense communal feeling is passing through the length and 
breadth of this continent. 

There is little practical use in Dying to fix the blaim for 
this deplorable state of things on one or the other community. 
On the contrary it is the duty of every well-wisher of India to 
think of the solution of this question before the problem groWa 
beyond repair. 

To tis it seems there is no royal road to put an end to 
these differences except by mutual toleration and sympathy. 
When two persons possessing different temperaments have to 
put up together they cannot live happily unless they cultivate 
a spirit of Fnendtiness and fee] for one another's peculiarities^ 
tastes and biclinations. It is so with communities also. 
Hindus and Mohammadans or for the matter of that any two 
comm'.rtutiea whose culture and history are widely different, 
will have to adopt the same tours*. Lci them feel for one 
another, meet together frequently, study one another's hifttory+ 
religion etc. and try to understand the difiiciilties of one 
another. No person belonging to nriother community should 
be despised simply because he docs not belong to our own 
coimrumity or religion ; we should rather feel for him as he 
belongs to another religion. Lord Buddha in his all embrac- 
ing teachings has proTKumded the cult of winning one's 
opponents by love. ^'Hatred never ceases by hatred^ hatted 
reasea by love" said the Great Teacher. Let everyone 
remember these noble worda and practise every day 
Maitribb^vani i.e,, sending thoughts of love to all living beings 
fincluded dumb-auirnals for ft is inconsistent and absurd to 
Icwe one ertatura and at the stime time kill and eat another). 
Trus is a form of meditation w'bich every one whether 
Hindu, Mohammedan or Birddbist can practise without loosing 
bis raste. creed or Face. If this panacea is adopted we have 
no doubt most of these p«tty quarreli wiU come to an end. 
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Latest Fasmkjhs in the West. 

A correspondent haa aetil ua ior publication and comroent 
a f lirting irom an American newspaper in which it i* pomted 
out how the people oi the west have loet all se^ oi 
in preparinK dresses lor their womeniolk. Jt la said th^ 
neoDle mostly patronise theatres which have rntroducea 
compleVl? naked dancers. The det^ ol the 
ciipdon given arc fio indecent lliat we withhold troin publiin- 
inn the same. We only wish to warn the people of 
countries who indiacrmiitjatety copy everything that is itnpo^d 
from the West to save us from such a degradahon. With att 
their boaak of scientific achievementa ^e people of the 
have yet to leam lutlimente of civilization and cuJhue. In 
their into*icatioii of wealth and power t^i^ 
sense of shame and modeaty. We in the baa will have to 
guaid against the introduction of these tads tno>^ as the 
latest fashions,” and save our tuture generations from maral 
deprevity, s • • • 

In Praise cm? Heathenism. 

In the conise of an intereating article in the Open Court 
under the above Utle. Lily Strickland Anderson has queatioiied 
the desirability of forcing Christianity upon the MwUed 
heathens. We recommend the article to every Umtian 
Missionary, She writes :— FuUy ninety per cent of the m, 
habitants of India are children of the soil and sim and live 
such simple, happy and pastoral lives, that it would ^ Irapc, 
if not criminal, to substitute for their satisfying philosophy, 
the perpterdtieB fostered by abstTusc Mneephons ot 
convictions of sin ; of lepentance ; conversion, and en^ 

sanctification . The piotestsnt Missionaiy s pl^ 

ot religion is not a happy one. It savoura too much ot the 
methods of the Inquisition, * Christian and outstanding monu¬ 
ment to Intolerence. A creed or dogmas cut to a harrow 
cloth and offered with the altemsdve of acceptmg it or being 
etemaUy damned, is infinitely more cruel and barbarous than 
anything Heathens could conceive of. For. to an inteUi^nl 
being, it is incredible to imagine that to ^eiy handful of 
people saved, there are millions damned. Ihis is ^e m«n 
plank in the platform of orthodox Chnstiamty that should be 

removed before one attempts to convert ihe healhcn. 

^ r • • 

Pali studies in the Calcltita University, 

We have been kindly furnished with the following figi^ 
ahowlng the number of candidates who have taken up Pall 
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durinjt iKe past three yean in the Calcutta Umver«ty Ejcamina- 
Uona. While there i* a rnarked increase in the numher of 
candidatea for Matriculation and later Ana there ia a fall la the 
number of candidates for B*A* and M.A.. TTie atatjttica are 
given below ;— 


Table showing Ihe number of studeAls appearing in Pali 
and Bueceaafo) in it. 
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BUDDHISM IN ENGLAND 

Reception at Foster House, 

Last Saturday, the Full McMin day. July 24 being the 
2515 annivereary of Ae Dharma Chakra, the Maha^Bodhi 
Society^^hoisted the abe coloured Buddhist Flag at '‘Foster 
Houme K Madeley Road, Ealing W 5, for the first time in 
En^sh history, Thia is the first Buddhist Home established 
in England, The house, which is situated in a peaceful and 
l^^ly q'lwter of Ealing, wa* purchased by the Rev. Anagarika 
Dharmapala a month a^ to establish a centre of Buddhist 
activity for the promulgatiim of the Dhamma in England. The 
i^epdim Commenced at 4-30 p.m. and the guests were received 
by the Rev, Anaganka Dharmapala and Mrs. WiclcremaBinghe, 
of Wickrernatiiighe of the London University and 

School of Oriental Studies. There was ouite a good gathering 
and tea was served to all present. At 5-30 p.m. aJ] gathered 
into the spacioua ball and the Chairman, Mr, F, J. Payne 
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evpl^ned the tvent. Among the other speaken 'were* The 
Rev, A nfig arilca Dharniapala, G. A, de Bajilo 

Giurkowaky of SwiUcdandH Prof, ^^'ickremaarnghe, C. 
Humphre3^, A X. March and P* Mookeijee- A group 
photograph wa* then to be taken but min came down and it 
had to be abandoned. Among tho$e present Were:— 

Madame AJeiandra, Mr. and Mrs. AV. A. Roia, Miss Ar 
Van Dart, Kimtad Weerasiltghe^ Eiisie M- Blake, A. 

Andigier, Mr. F. L. Gardner, Eh. W. Samaraiinghe, Dr, K, R. 
T. Peiria, Messrs. G, 5, Weerasinghe, J. D. Goonewaidene, 
C+ V, Dhanapala, F. de S. JayaratneT A. C. March, Ba&tile, 
Gjurkows/p Miss A, M, Faulkner, Miss M. C. Debcnham, 
Mr. P. P. Mookerjee^ Dr» Bandata, Mr. C. Humphreya, 
Mrs. J. E. Calloway, Mr. Richard Jajiohke, Mr. Fmncea 
Boyledes Tuilerica, Mr, Dudly Leotiaid, Mr. Fred Gmbbp 
Mr. J. Brinkleyt Mr. L. M* ShefdeviQo^ R. de La Cova^ Miss 
^la Rooch IVliM Anneta L Rogers, F. J, Payne* G. A. de 
ZoyHa* C. J. S. de Silva and many others. 


FINANCUL 

THE MAHADODHI. 

Siatem^t oj Receipts end Expenses /or (he i^eor ^925^ 


RfiCElFtS. 

Rs- A. p. 

By 5:utH£jiptiazu and 
c«idi ... ... im 10 I 

By AdvertiHnucnEB 0 0 

Deficiency in Receipt! 664 I0 5 


R*. l.m 4 6 


Expenses. 

Rs. A. P. 

Paper for Pinntintr 

B4aii ... 3!7 12 6 

Ptess bi]U fnr pjuitiiiiff 
the ^Uhm Bodhi ... \ m 13 6 

Stiunpfl 126 3 0 

Bmwn paper Fur Pnck- 

inff ... ... 24 6 0 

AdyertBementa .++ 20 B 0 

MiKelUnemii «ii^ 16 0 


Rm. hW 4 6 


Contiibutioru to make up the deficiency in rcceipti wili 
be thankfully received. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

FoUNtSEP BY THE ANA&ARIKA H. DhARMAPALA 

TTfW Tnnrftwnj 

▼Fm mWTFW 

FlT3tFTif ^WUM FTO3 Fftflf I 

"Go ire^ O ijncl u^on Jer f orth Jot the s^in o/ the 

man|/* /or (fie u^ff/ore of the rnanif^ in comp^sion far the world, 
for the good^ for the gma, far the welfare of gode and iticfi. 
PfocJflim, O the Doctrine glorioue, preach ye a Ufe 

of holiness, perfect and pure.”—M aHaVaCGa^ VikaYA PlTAKA. 


V®r* XXXIV ) OCTOBER, ^ ^ [ Na. 10 


A BUDDHIST SERMONETTE 

'He abased me. He struck me* He overcame me. 
He robbed : cho$e who brood over diou^ta Hucb ihe$e, 
in them anger and hatred do not eome to an end. But in 
those who do not dwell upon such thoughla^ m them anger 
and hatred ceaae/^ So runs one of the opening stanzas of 
the Dhammapada : and most of U9 will be Inclined readily to 
assent to their truth. Indeed^ we should be disposed to say 
that it was hardly neceasary to put such an obvious truth in 
words at all, since, how should anger and hatred arise in ua 
against any one save through their having hurt us in one way 
or another? What, Instead, we should tike very much to know 
IS: When some one has miurcd ua by word or deed, how we 
can do anything else but think about it, — ^how we can keep 
our mind from being haunted by it, and from dwelling upon it, 
and being tormented by our broadings over it ; for it is not 
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human nature not to feel an injtiry and recent il* and wbh 
to hint in return ihc person who has hurt us. 

Well* the Dhamma taught by the Buddha haa an answet 
to this natural demand of the ^'natural man" ; hut it is 
an answer of a rather startling kind. Putting it plump and 
plain, that answer iar You cannot justly be angry with 
another person ; for no other person has hurt^ or cen hitii you 1 
You have hurt yourself r* 

Yes, every time we may chance to receive wrong at the 
hands of another person, as believers in the Buddha-dhanuna 
we have to tell ourselves : "It is not this person who haa hurt 
me. Literally and truly, it ia only at his hand* that 1 have 
received this hurt. The true and actual source of the hurt is 
myself, is my own past deed. I have done this to mysell*" 
For, all that is happening to each on* of us now^ all that 
ever has happened to each of us, a^ all that ever will happen 
to each one of us m the course of our future joumeying through 
Samsara^ is, has been, and will be, nothing else but our own 
doing, our own deed, coming back to us through the hands 
of this or the other person. How perverse, then, how stupid 
of us, to get angry with that person who is merely the tool, 
the pnrticuiar instnim&ni, through which me houe hurt our- 
selues ! 

When we become angry with such a person we are in 
exactly the same position as a person who should get angry 
with the hammer with which he has hit and hurt his own thumb. 
A foolish proceeding, worthy only of children who do not know 
any better, and whose parents have not corrected that foolish 
indinadoti in them. And if, further, we should wi^h to hurt 
the hammer dial has bruised our fingers, and should start to 
caU it names and to beat it. with the idea of thereby 
punishing it. taking vengeance on it for hurdng tis, we 
should be looked upon dightly by most sober people as not 
merely ftwlish. but something not far removed from mad- 
Yei* from the standpoint of the Dhamma, it is of this 
foolishness, of this madrms. that we are guilty, each dme 
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^Dtertain tlicrngjits of anger and iiatred ageuut those whom 
we think* and sometlmjea say, ha’^e hnrt us. We arc angry 
at. and hate, the hammer : when the only thing we ought to 
be angry at, and hlame^ is ouraelves, our own elumeinese and 
lock of skm in wielding the hammer. There lies the reaJ cause 
of all our hurts % our own clumsiness and lack of skill in wieid- 
Lng the hammer of action* of Kamma. Because we have not 
used that hammer aright, have not used it with proper skilly 
therefore have we tiurt ourselves. That is the whole story* 

And what is it, not to n*e the hammer of aedon rightly? 
What IB it not to act skiLfutly ? Do any of m need to be told 
this? Do any of us need to be told what is right action, what 
iM skilful action? 

In its first lessons for beginnera,—and racist of ua are only 
beginners in learning the Buddha s lore, and need its hrst lessons 
before we can profitably pass on to the others, — in its first 
lessons the Teaching of all the Buddhas is nothing dee but the 
teaching of right, of skilful acdon, of the right and proper way 
of wielding that hammer which is the only tool we have where¬ 
with to hew our way through the worlds and then out of the 
world to the Eleyond-the-world,—the hammer of Deed, of 
Doing. Not to take^ but to save, life : not to rob others but to 
give to them : not to betray women's honour, but to protect 
it ; not to speak falsely or abusively or idly, but truthfully and 
courteously and to the point ; not to take into the body narcotic 
or intoxicating drugs that mar and vitiate the mind's proper 
action, — this is right and skilful action which does not bring 
us hurt, now or at any other time^ immediately through our 
own hands in the present, or mediately through the hands of 
another in some future time. 

Thus, in this present moment^ auger and hatred at another 
person may come to an end for a follower of the Dhamma, 
if he will only remmd himself that the wrong done him, is done 
to him by himselfg by his own unskilful action in the past ; 
and that the person who seems to be the i nflic ter of the in jury 
is no more than the jnafrumenf through which it is inflicted » 
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And the root came of any poasibiilty, even, for anger *^4 
hatred at another person arising within him in the future^ wiit 
be completely removed when he makes up hU mind, a^d in 
actual deed caniea out the intention, to abandon all those 
forms of clumsy, uiiHldlful action^—killingp stealing^ adultery, 
evil speech, partaking of intoxicants and iiarcoticsi—which 
entail injury and hurt to him in the future, at the hands of 
another person, or in any other way. 

And BO, instead of using the words of our text, "That 
person has abused, beaten, overcome, robbed mep“ and feed¬ 
ing a fire of anger in his breast by brooding upon the injury 
done to him. he will say instead, and find the iames of anger 
dying down in hia heart as he sayg them : 

*T myself, and no other, have abused, beaten, overcome, 
and robbed myself, in those past days when, foolish and witless, 
I did these clumsy, unskilful deeds that have brought this hurt 
upon me. Henceforth J will be wber, more heedfulp and cease 
from these actions which only mean, in the end, abusing and 
beating and robbing myself. 1 wUI have more sense in future. 
I will listen to, and follow the counsel of, my Teacher- 
Obeying the Law which, he tells me, cannot be broken, whose 
iure working cannot by any cutming be evaded, I will make 
to myself a future that will be free from hurt at any one*8 
hands, from any quarter w^hatsoever. For the universe and all 
that is m it, will then be my friend, not my enemy, and bring 
me only good« never bring me ill*" 

In the man who can speak ihuB, and mecn it, and act upon 
its meaning, all anger and hatred, nay^ all posstht^ifj/ of anger 
and hatred, has come to ah erid for ever. 


J. F- M'Keotnie. 



IS THE DOCTRINE Of THE BUDDHA, SCIENCE? 

Bv Dr. George Grimm 
» fCantinued) 

THE DOCTRtNE OF ITIE BUDDHA 
THE RESULT OF EXPERIENCE AND REFLECTION 

By science is understood a system of items of kfiowledge 
fcosed upon perception and reilecfton. TKat means : The 

sources of the knowledge have to be shaped exciusively by 
sense-perceprion and that genera! human, mental activity 
caUed reason wlilch translates what ia seen throug;h sense- 
perception^ void of words or enneeptSp into a reladonship of 
concepts, or into judgementa, and thereby at the same time, 
into speech. In the postulation of sense-peiceptioii as the 
fundamental source of science p it b sought on one hand to 
limit the objects of every science to the objects of possible 
experience: and on the other hand it is intended thereby to 
give expression to the fact that normal perception alone be 
token into consideration as a source of science, U is indeed 
frequently maintained that there is a twofold kind of percep¬ 
tion, namely, that of our normal senses directed outward; and 
then, a mi^shcol eniig/i^enment which has to arise: ‘"Only this 
inner "enlightenment" can bring truth. Towards it therefore one 
must seek to force one's way. Whoso has gained it, smiles 
at the pitiable, inadequate 'light of nature" reason, which aims 
at gaining real truth by the warking up of normal perception. 
This inner enlightenment b something absolutely individual; 
its content also b not at aU communicable since to it no con¬ 
cept and no word any longer applies, for all concepts and 
words are formed out of normal perceptioQ, and for that reason 
possess validity only in this domain. Hence thb inner en¬ 
lightenment must remain wholly and entirely confined to the 
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mdivictual upon whom it has been beatowed/* Thim mystic 
enJi^htenmenL indeed, hae been intro«Jticed into the Teaching 
oF the Buddha, in that it has been extended that dcactiine 
of the Buddha can be recognised ae true only through such an 
inner enlightenment wlucli must arise,^ the nature oF NibblnAh 
the goal oF the Buddh^^a teaching, especially^ being realisable 
only in thia manner^ Nibbana, thus, tan only be reofiaed by 
the private individual, but not demonstrated to otbem, and 
thus iu nature cannot he communicated. For it belongs to die 
domain of the unrevealcd labyihaU). The Noble Eightfold 
Path can only provide the aniecedenl conditiQmi undei which 
thifl inner enlightenment can aiiBei and when one calls the 
Teaching of the Buddha "The Religion of Intuition/* it is in 
f/uV sense that it is meant, thus^rn onldhesis to the "Religion 
of Reason." It is clear that if this apprehension of the matteT 
really were valid, then the Doctrine of the Buddha could not 
really be science; for then it would be based, not upon normal 
percepdon, but upon a source that* in the foundine of the 
system might audaciousiy be confounded with the basing of 
religions upon the revcladon of a personal god- For, in both 
cases mere faith would have to constitute the basis of my 
whole present view of things; and added to that, of my entire 
behaviour demanded of me and issuing in a direct renuncia- 
don of aU that which the whole world declares to ofier the only 
possibility of gaming happiness. The out and out Chiisttani 
L e.p the memhci of a Catholic Order, must renounce all the 
pleasures of the world because his god offers him the prospect 
of a heaven after death, in the e^islence of which, up dll then^ 
he simply must have faiih. And he who is bent upon inner 
enlightenment must venture upon all the enormous demands 
which the genuine Bhikkhu life makes for the whole life-time 
in the mere conBdence that some time later, and 4n all pro¬ 
bability, only in some later existence, thus perhaps in a 
hundred or a hundred thousand years (which^ indeed, the 
Buddhiat ^"llluntinists" regard as the normal period) the inner 
illumlnalion will arise, which only then vdll bring him the 
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knowIcctgE of tfic red grounds for all the tr^mendoys tenun- 
cifttion which up til) then he has practised. For up tiU then* 
iho goal of all his ctforts is even lesa known to him than is 
his heaven to the Christian, the latter being known at least 
by deacripdon since tb^t goal admittedly cannot be put into 
words, thus, is in no :Way communicable. Is not such a 
foundation for moral behaviour downright absurd } Would not 
a man who upon thia founiiatLDn ted a life of complete renun¬ 
ciation—as a matter of fsct, of course, no one con do so, 
on which account precisely this tlluminiim no longer produces 
saints^ nay, not even serious striving after deUvorance—would 
not such a man be acnially comparable to that man wbo ''thus 
spoke ? *l have dcsiie, 1 have longing for her who is the moat 
beautiful lady in all the land.' And one should ask him: 
"My good man, of this most beautiful lady in all the land after 
whom you desire and long, do you know whether she is a 
princess or a Brahmin's daughter or a merchant's or a menial 
And he should answer, "No_' And one should ask him: *My 
good man, this mast beautiful lady in all the land after v^hom 
you desire and Jong, do you know her? do you know her name? 
Dr whence she ta descended or belongs? whether she is of tall 
or low or medium height? whether her complexion is black 
or brown or yellow ? in what village or town or city she 
resides?' And the man should answer, 'No.' And one should 
ask him: 5o then, my good man, whom you know not neither 
have seen, after her do you desire and long?' And he should 
answer, 'Yes.' What think you, Potthapida? In such a case, 
would not that man have given an incomprehensible answer?" 
(Dfgha Nihaya), 

And BO the efiort after deliverance of every one who has 
not for hiniBelf already attained complete clarity as to the 
goal set before bim by the Buddha, thus, as to that which it 
really to be understood under the name of Nibblrm, is 
condemned to utter fruitlessneas. *“|f, Bhikkhus. a forest 
hermit, questioned concerning the supernormal states, should 
not be able to answer, one says of bitn : What u»« is il to 
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thiB venerable Forest kermit that he lives in the forat alone 
by himself, since the goal fot the sake of ^vhich he has gone 
forth, he efoes not ai all (Majjhijna Nlkaya). 

TTiua the Buddhft :^$«umcd it as s^J/-ei?ideni that we must 
have comprehended the goal he sets before tia+ Nirvana^ before 
we can renhse it. On thifi very account he aays also in the 
Khuddaka-patha ; "This is what a man ought to do who 
with skill seeks his best weaUa/fer he has fully co^nued ffie 
yh’W reafm : let him he energetic, upiighi, conscientioiu, oblige 
ing* gentle and void of pride.'* In order, however^ to be 
able to comprehend this sti.ll realm, it must Brat be com' 
mimicated by him. Thus, this goat, and along with thla. of 
course, his whole doctrine most be communicable, *'And ! 
succeeded in communicating my knowledge to them/' he says 
in the Majjhima Niklya. ''The Perfect One declares himself 
capable of explaining the whole of life from the foundation 
upwards/' "He lays the Doctrine before the four classes of 
hearers, as a whole, in its details, and In its oonnectionB/" 
"There U, Bhikhhus, a fourfold exposition of the Doctrine 
I the Four Noble Truths, precisely^ NibbSna being included 
among them as the Third Truth] which, when it has been 
given* can be grasped wisely by a man of understanding within 
a very short time. 1 wiH declare them to you, Bhikkhus ; ye 
will lay hold of them from me/' now the Master expounds 

the Doctrine, further and further, it becomes to the disciple 
cfeorer mrd clearer, and sentence by sentence it unveils itself 
to him/’ he is dull of vision. What can be attained by 

sharpness of wit, that he does not attain/* "Sharp of wit is 
he ; he is endowed with the wisdoir- that beholds rise and fall, 
vrith the holy penetrating wisdom that leads to the complete 
anniKilatian of suffering," *'Two condidons lie at the basis of 
right knowledge : the voice of another, and deep reflection/' 
"Lord Gotama has community with dear» penetrating intellects, 
with the wise and sharp-witted/’ Whilom opponents of the 
Buddha, however, who later became hla adherents, and atill 
later* saints^ said t "We must have lost our understanding [ 
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we muBt kave Found our uoderataxiduig again/ Speaks so 
an lllumlniat who hag reaKsed somethittg myaticfl] which he 
cannot express? Or speaks so a sober ; balanced mind on the 
ground oF what Is commonly called empiricism? 

Eveiy normal cognition is carried out under (he forms of 
the Jem of cauaation, ne., it cogniges and dcscribeii causality 
alone: to the logical ground through which every {assertion must 
be capable oF being supportedp corresponds objecfioely the 
relationship oF cause and effect. On this very account, the 
objects of normai cognition and therewith alao of every teal 
science as the highest expression of this cognition, can only 
be Causal relations. There is absolutely no science, and can be 
none^ whose exclusive object Is not iti some way or other the 
establishing of causality in itself, or its expression in a concrete 
case, or its aunihilation. On the other hand« all causal relations 
oF whatsoever kind must he accesBible to normal cognition^ 
j,e-» must be capable of being translated into the same* fust 
because the power of cognition in its entire formal atructure is 
perfectly adjusted to objective causality. Every science, in 
advance is certain of itself on tlu& point, that all causal relations 
which in any wise enter its domain can be worked up scienti- 
Really also, in a thoroughly adequate manner. Wdlli the 
BudJha-docfn'ne is afcsofwfely ond usithorrf re#efi?e embraced 
in ihe setting /orfh of causolHy as resperts arising and passing 
awaii^ so unreservedly, indeed* diat the Buddha himself does 
not hesitate to term his doctrine the Doctrine of CausHlity. 
“"The Doctrine (Dhammal will T lay before you. if that fa. 
this Ifi- Through the arising of that, this artses. If that i* not* 
this Is not, ThrouErh the dissolution of that, this is dissolved."* 
With this the inner ground is laid bare as to why it was 
possible for the Buddha *‘to cornmunicate his knowledge." and 
why he never was weary of tramlaline into clear concepts and 
words, all, without any exception afl> that he had come to 
know, and the communicating of which he Keld to be of value, 
as well ea why in general he addressed himself only to "’clear, 
penetrating minds, to sharp-witted, understanding Intellects/' 
2 
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thus* turned precwely to such as were capable of keen, logical 
thought ; but not to fanciful, mysHca] natures who look for their 
salvatton, truly not from the revelatJon of acme unknown^ gcul» 
but in its place—what yet at bottom amounts to the same 
thins—from an inner enlightenment which by its very nature 
Until Further notice^ completely unknown to themselves, and is 
to bring them the Immense^ the Tremendous. 

This has arisen/ do you comprehend that, BHikkhus?"^— 
Yea, Lord/^ /Through such nutriment formed/ do you 
comprehend that, Bhikkhus^'*^—^“Yea, Lord/*—“'Throu^ the 
dissolution of such nutriment, what has arisen is Fallen piey 
to the law of dissolution/ do you comprehend that, Bhikkhus?*^ 
—'"To he sure. Lord/* — 'Terhapg this has not arisen/ who 
thus wavers^ Bhikkhus^ begins to doubt/"—"Certainly^ Lord/’ 
— *"*Perhaps what has arisen, throu^ the diBsolution of such 
nourishment is yet not fallen prey to the law of dissolution,* 
whoso thus Vravers, BKikkhus^ begins to doubt/"^—""Certainly^ 
Lord/"*—"""This h as arisen^’ wheDp Bhikkhus^ one comprehend# 
this aj it really 18+ with perfect wisdom, does all doubt then 
disappears}"*'—""To be sure^ O Lord/* — *" Through such 
nourishment formed/ wKen, Bhikkhue, one comprehends this 
as it really is, with perfect wisdom, does all doubt then dis' 
appear}”—*"To be eure. Lord/"-—"*"Through the disaolution 
of such nutriment^ what has arisen is fallen prey to the law of 
dissolution," when, Bhikkhus, one corriprehends this as it really 
is^ with perfect wisdom, doea all doubt then disappear?*^— 
*"To be sure. Lord/"—^"""This has arisen,^ do ye, O Bhikkhus, 
entertain the slightest doubt nn this point?"^—""No, Lord."* — 
"^"Through the dissolution of such nutriment, what has arisen 1 $ 
fallen prey to the law of dissolution/ do ye, O Bhikkhus, 
entertain the slightest doubt on this point ?""^—^""No^ Lord/* — 
Thu has arisen/ have^ O Bhikkhus, as it really is, with 
perfect wisdom, cfcurfy recognised this/* — **Yea, Lord/*= 
Through the diuoltiVion of such nutriment, what has arisen 
has fallen prey to the law of dissolution"^ ^ have ye+ O Bhikkhus^ 
as it really is, with perfect wisdom, cJearf|^ rccognrsed this}** 
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—'Yea. Lord/—*"Will ye then. Bhilckhus. thus cognMng, thiti 
tinderstanding ^ tum back as to your salvation to the vows* 
phantasies and observances of the ordinary SaTnanafl and 
Brahmatias?** — ''Certainly not+ Lord/' — ^'How now^ BbtkkhuSt 
BO saying, do ye each say what you yourfielves have t/iought 
oui* what you yoiirselvea have cognised^ what you yoursclvca 
have understood?'* — ' That is 90, Lord. — ’Well taught are 
ye, my Bhikkhus, with thia cCeodjir atsihle Doctnne, the tinieleB9p 
inciting. mv]titig+ fo he understood by every man of undeT- 
standing^ 'Clearly visible, Bhikkhus, Is this Doctrine, timeless, 
inciting, inviting, to be understood by every wise man of 
understanding^: when this was said, for this reason was It said, 
(Majjhlma Nikaya). 

Yet once more [ Does an lUuniLniSt or an enraptured 
Yogi speak in this style? Or is it a ci>Dl, sober brain which 
thus speaks ; and only has to impart, and only wishes to im¬ 
part, what a normal nmn with his normid menial powers can 
comprehends if only he wishes lo comprehend? Is it not clear 
from such passages how wide as the heavens apart is the 
Doctrine of the Buddha from that mystic obscurity wherein 
men incapable of thought, indolent of thought, seek to enwrap 
it? An undeTtaking in which they also ever and again find 
willing echoists^ since there arc so many who find themselves 
so much more at home in the mystic twili^t of a Christian 
cathedral than in a lecture hall all flooded with light, or. let 
U3 aay, in an assembly of “powerful-minded,'* thus, keen- 
thinkings Buddhist monks,* 

* As much KTi Mveznbly in pD^iliv^ly iBnlliifiii I* ilc^cHlsrd 

tE. bcgiaaLnir iKe H&th Suttm nf iTie MiiiijKimii N^kniyn. Only in 

in the open, ot in hare, hnlh, na the cMlsmid envlfipia- 

inem elone suited to h\m Doetrine, "'pluokod pure out <ti the wilhoUt 

atty edanurrenl. doei the Buddhft dmoBft but aol ia templca 

Ur church^ which yield ibe tuxuiinfit lUil 99 well udiiplcd to mytbcldoi. 
Not ia teirrpics ot dtimihH, but there, muy the '"boliuUl ii^tE in tbe 

world*' be lomidcd; by which, bowfrvtr, it net fciMrted ibaf *\icb tempku 
■□d i^hiircbwh for tbo*« whu bnVe ftlready eAped the c^gur of uiyvtkutn. 
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Now the reader may perhapa think that it only isolated 
passages in the Canon of the Buddha's Ehscoursea that have 
been brought befoire him here. None the leas such an asaump- 
don would be quite unfounded. On the contrary, the total 
diflCOUTsea of the Buddha, as also the total discouraes of his 
sainted disciples, always treat the theme of the doctrine in 
(he same fashion. Always and without exception this was 
aimed at : through the appeal to the normal powers of the mindp 
thus, the natural reason of the heater, to awaken the insight 
that all suffering resides in the five groups of grasping to which 
we find ourselves chained, since these groups of grasping aro 
tTansieni^ {anicca]^ therefore for ua pain-bringing (dukhhji), 
therefore inessential and unsuited to us (anatti), for which 
reason the will for thetn must be brought to exdncdon so that 
peace and rest may enter into ns, '*The Awakened One un¬ 
veils the truth ; this is personality, this is the arising of per¬ 
sonality, this is the aiiTuhElation of personality, this is the way 
to the annihilation of personality/' ^'The five Croups of Grasp¬ 
ing are the personality, namely, the Crosping-group of Body, 
the Crasping-group of Sensation, the Grasping-group of Per¬ 
ception, the Grpeping-group of the Mental Activities, and the 
Grasping^group of Conscioueneaa." "What kind of things are 
wisely to be penetrated? 'The five Groups of Cragping," is 
to be replied. '"There are five Croups of Grasping in w4iich 
the Bhikkhu must ofiseroe ariging and passing away : Thus is 
the faody^ thus it arises, thus it dissolves. Thus is sensation^ 
thus it arises, thus it dissolves. Thus is perceptou, thus it 
Hrlses, thus it dissolves. Thug are the activities of the mind, 
thus they arise, thus they dissolve. Thus is cognitionH thus it 
arises, thug it dissolves. And while he observes arising and 
passing in these five Groups of Grasping, he gets rid of the 
proud delusion 1 am/ [namely^ this personality] ^ When this 


n-pt brf ctimparect Id- iKhc piTdciiEi willk trees, 

TcmOiVfcd frqin? hoim, lo*t li^ noucij svoieifed by the- people, wKeie 
men mmy M^one end ran mHnI." {MnnliiiTis Nkbi^). 
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m BO, the Bhikkhu reflects: What there of the proud 
deluBiOa "1 am' in af these fit^e Groups of Grasping, 

that [ have loat. And so he abides clearly conflcioiis/ 
Whoso perceive^ the Arising of things through Causey the 
same perceive^ the Truth. Whosg perceives the Truth, the 
same pFerceivea the arising of things through Cause^ In 
dependence upon a cause^ verily^ have these five Croups of 
Grasping arisen. Desire, longing, complaiftance and incline' 
tion for these Five Croups of Craaping^ this is the arising of 
Suffering. And the suppression of eager desire^ the putting 
away of eager desire for these five Croups of Grasping, this 
is the Annihilation of Suffering." "What kind of knowledge 
now has the venerable one, what sort of vision as regards 
those five Croups of Crasping, when he no longer grasps^ and 
has set his mind free from the influences? A Shihkhu who is 
a destroyer of the influences^ an ender, has done the work, 
laid down the burden, attained deliverance, deetroyed the 
fetter* of Becoming, is delivered in perfect wisdom, tan thus 
render account: The Body, Sensation, Perception, the Mental 
Activities, Cognition, Brothers, have I cognUed as feeble, un- 
delighting, unrefreshing ; and what of cUnging, mental in¬ 
clination, cleaving, attachment, there is, which clin^ to Body, 
Sensation^ Perception, the Mental Activities, because I have 
conquered and renounced^ ceased from, scattered, caused to 
disappear all these^ my mind is delivered ; so I understand.*^ 
*^What think you. Aggivessana? Is the Body—Sensation—Per¬ 
ception—are the Mental Activities —Tg Cognition^ eternal or 
non-eternal?'*—"Non-eternal* Gotama/*—"But what Is non- 
eternal, b that pain-bringing or joy-hringing?"—'Tain-bring¬ 
ing* Golama/'—^"But what is nqn-eternal^ pain-brlnging, 
changeable, of thin can one rightly say: This belongs to me, 
this am I, this is my self ?"‘—‘*Cer£flLinly not, Gotama/" 

Are not all these words an appeal to the normof evety-day 
rciison } Did not the Buddha himself take up rfiis standpoint 
when, he specially put the final questions to a simple man 
pf the world, in fact, to an opponent who had boasted that 
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he would take a shower-bath for refreiihinent with the ascetic 
Gotama, sauiewhat as a sixty-year-old elepkant goes down 
into a deep Ictus-p^nd, and for refreshment takes a shower* 
bath?*" (Majjk, Nik.). 

Or did the Buddha perhaps aasume^ even in this evciy-day 
man, as he awaited a correef answer to the question, as aUo in 
the case of the numeroufl crowd of LJcchavis'^ who were 
present at the debate, and as whose representative Dummuklia 
took the part of the Buddha^ that among them all* suddenly, 
in the midst of the debate, an inner enlightenment would come 
into action > But if not, is it not then positively foolish to 
seek to introduce llluminism also into the Doctrine erf the 
Buddha ? Here^ to be surcp the Buddhist illuminist will tty as 
speedily as possible to paralyse this question with the obiec- 
don that in the above-cited words of the Buddha there has not 
been reproduced the fuD secret of the Buddha's doctrine, the 
“incomparable knowledge” of the Buddha. Of this, for aU 
that it holds good, that one can only grasp it by inner enlighten¬ 
ment. But this, againp is 'Mdle chatter/' For, precisely the 
perfect seizing of the above questions of the Buddha to Aggi- 
vessana, and the answer given by the latter, ts, already, the 
entire wisdom of the Buddha, is already the incomparable 
knowledge that leads immediately to the ^'Incomparable 
deliverance/' 

”And in how far^ O Cotama, is a Bhikkhu a holy one^ 
a destroyer of the influences, an ender, has he done what was 
to do, laid down the burden, attained deliverance, destroyed 
the fetters of existence, being released through perfect 
wisdom?" "There, Aggivessana, does the monk regard what¬ 
soever may be of Body past, future or present^ his own or 
another s, gross or fine^ cominDn or noble, far or near^ all 
Body he regards, in accordance with actuality, with perfect 
wisdom thus : 'This docs not belong to me. this am 1 not* 
this is not my self, and is completely d&liv&red. He regards 
whatsoever may be of Sensation, of Perception, of Mental 
Activities, of consciousness, p&^i future or preserit* hii own 
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or anotker a, gross or fete, common or noble, far or near: all 
Sensation—alJ Peiceptionr—all Mental Activities—=aJI conscious- 
neas he regards, in accordatice with actualityp with perfect 
wisdom thus ; "This does not belong to me, this aln I not, 
this is not my aelfp* and is delwerc^i. In so far^ 

Aggivessana* is a Bhikkhu a holy one, a destroyer of the in¬ 
fluences, an endef, has he done what was to do, laid down 
the burden, attained deliverance, destroyed the fetters of 
existence, is he delivered through perfect wtsdorn. TTie thus 
mind-delivered Bhikkhu. Aggivessana, has attained j'ncompor- 
oble ^noujfedg^e and incomparable deliverance." (Majjh. Nik.). 

So wonderfully simple^ so mcomparably clearK so truly 
comprehensible to evety man of comprehension^* is thus the 
Buddha s doctrine. Nothing is necessary save that one should 
be able to ^'thmk dearly and correctly. —thus, logically and 
can "analyse the elements." One needs only to dwell "in the 
conaideratiDn of all forms of existence, perceiving transiency^ 
cognising transiency^ at all times, everp undistracted, stead¬ 
fast of mind, wisely meditative/* and merely needs to see into 
it that aU that is transient brings us sufferings and therefore 
can have nothing to do with our true our true essence, thuB, 
one needs only be a that Is, be "filled*' 

precisely with this "dry insight,*' as the contrary of the enrap¬ 
tured mystic, and thereupon one is delivered through wigdom/' 
[paiina vimutta). 

It was in this manner, for example^ that Sidputta was 
delivered. "Pleasurcable sensations, and also painful sensa¬ 
tions^ and also sensadonj neither pleasurcable nor painful, 
Aggivessana, ore transitory, have become, have arisen from 
causes, must dr>' up and fail, must cease, perish. In such 
a vtew„ Aggivessana, the eKpcrieticed, imitructed disciple be¬ 
comes weary of pleasureable sensation, becomes weary of ur^ 
pleasureable sensation, becomes weary of sensadon that is 
neither pleasureable nor unpleasureable. Weary, he becomes 
unattracted. Unattracted* he im released, fn the released arises 
this knowledge : 'I am released. Destroyed is re-birth, com- 
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pitted the holy life* done whot whs to do, no more is this 
world for me : thi* he understands." "*At that time the 
venerable Sinputta was itanding behind the Awakened One 
fanning him* And the venerable Sariputta thought within him¬ 
self i ^Such and such things* so sayt the Blessed One^ one 
ought to p-enefroie and leave aside ; such and such things, so 
says the Accomplished One* one ought to penefraie and 
deny/ And when the venerable Suiputta weighed this in 
mind, inasmuch as it no longer laid hold of anything, his mind 
was freed from the influences/" (Maijh. Nik.) 

In this manner also was Rihula delivered. '^What think 
yoUp Rahiila? Is the eye — the ear—the no*e—the tongite — the 
body—the organ of tb ought, in transient or transient Are 
forms, sounds, odours, sapids, tangibles, thoughts, intransient 
or transient?**^ — ^"Transient, Maater/*—""But what is transient, 
is that pain-bringing or jcjy-bringing —"Tain-bringing. 
Master/^—‘'But what is transient, pain-bringing, changeable^ 
can one maintain thereof! "This belongs to me, tbis am 1, 
this is my self*^'*—'"Certainly not. Master/'—'"What think 
you, RlhuIa'^ Is visual consciousness* auditory consciousness* 
olfactory consciousness, mlstatory consciousnesi, tactile con¬ 
sciousness. thought— coriBCTouaness. intransient or transient > Is 
visual contact, auditory contact* olfactory contact, gustatory 
contact, tactile conflict, thought-contact, intransient m trnnsient? 
What do you Rahula > What, conditioned by visual con¬ 

tact* auditory contact, olfactory contact, jmstatoty contactn 
tactile contact, thought-contact, arises in the form of sensstlon, 
perception, mental activities, cognition is this intransient or 
transient? ^ Transient. Lord.*'^^-*^Bul what ia transient, is this 
pain-bnnging at joy-bringinff?'^ — "Pain-hrinping, Lord/" — "‘But 
what is tranaient, pain-bringing* changerihle, can one maintain 
thereof ! "This belongs to me. this am I* this is my self >"— 
Certainly not. Lord**'—With such a view, Rahula^ the 

• Be It iwrll noted hr-wc iks entire 1* janJyprd \n ils 

■evi;rs,l roiutittMnb pAfln. nivci in thrtc BVfttuatrd, Compare tlie cknpter 
TO peEBenaljtv in DecUint of djs BuE^dhd.^' 
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expejicnced, [natructed disciple becoiOTfl weaiy of eye, weary 
of forJiifi, weary of visual consciousness^ weary of visual con¬ 
tact.—And of wliflt there may arise* conditioned by visual 
contact in the form of sensation, perception* mental activities* 
cognition, even of this does he become weary. He becomes 
weary of ear* nose, tongue, body* thinking i of sounds* odours, 
rapids, tangibles, thoughts : of auditory conHciouEnesjip 
olfactory conficiousness, gustatory consciousness^ tactile con¬ 
sciousness, thought-consciousnest. He becomes weary of 
auditory contact, olfactory contact, gustatory contact, tactile 
contact, thought-contact j and of what here may arise» condi¬ 
tioned by auditory contact, olfactory contact* gustatory contact, 
tactile contact, thought-contact, in the form of sensation^ per¬ 
ception. mental activities* cognition, even of this does he be¬ 
come weary. We^ty, he becomes unattracted, Un attracted» 
he is released. In the released one arises the knowledge* 'I 
am releaied. "Destroyed is re-birth* completed the hdy life, 
done what was to do, no more is this world for me/ he now 
understands. So spake the Blessed One..*... But while this 
expoaidon was being given, inasmuch as it no longer laid hold 
of anything, the mind of the venerable Rihula was freed from 
the influences/^ (Majjh. Nik.h 

In this manner, further, sixty Bhikkhus were delivered 
while the Buddha pointed out to them in the sharpest logical 
demonstration as regards every sin^e member of the macKinety 
of our personality, (using the criterion that nothing can belong 
to our essence which we see arise and pass away) that belief 
in personality, that is, belief to the effect that in any way we 
consist, in our personality* is a "leaning towards ignorance*^ 
(avijiinusaya) Majjh. Nik. 48th Sutta- Also, according to the 
109th Sutta of the Majjhima Niheya* during a keenly logical 
exposition of the Buddha concerning personality* sixty 
BhikkKus won to the liberadng knowledge. 

Thus, also in these accounts, no trace of '^myatie enll^ten- 
ment."' In them also, deliverance and the incomparable kr^ow- 
ledge appear much rather as a dry, if also an ooeriohelniing 
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insight into the truth of the AnAtlS-idea that the entire maciim- 
ery of out personality'^ in the ultimate^ has nothing to da with 
our true L with our innermost essence that* this^ our true 
la thus transcendent. 

But how then about Nibblna? At least this Nibbina can 
only be realised upon the path of a mystic enllHhtenTnent ? 
Thii also la falae^ is quite certaittly False, since the state of the 
man who is dclTvered is just the Nibbina^state, and the iti- 
compaiable knowledge^ also the knowledge of Nibbina, That 
is to be understood os follows t — 

The incomparable knowledgen, first of all, as we have seen 
is the perfecf insight into the AnattS'ldea that whatever is 
knowable in us and about us. Is alien to our Innermost essence. 
When, however, in fully comprehending this, I directly 
envisage my whole personality and the entire world as some¬ 
thing completely foreign to mep then, naturailyp ! also know 
that the fall of this personality and this world at my deaths 
does not touch me* but that rather m the place of my personal¬ 
ity and the world, a domain then presents itself wherein there 
is ^^nothing whatsoever'^ (Sutta NlpSta). Yea, in letting slip 
out of my consciousness my personality and the whole world, 
] see this domain face to face. It is the highest actuality free 
from ah that has become, and lying tehrnd this. It is the 
Nibbana-domain, Free from al! attributes (Anupadisesa Nibbana- 
dhalu), ^^that realm without support, without hold, where is 
neither earth nor water^ neither hre nor a|r, neither tbia world 
nor another, neither moon nor aun, neither light nor darknesa^^ 

This Ntbbana-vision is tbuj directly given along with the 
Anatti-vision ; and Is therefore also just as much revealed by 
the Buddha as the Anatta-idea. We have just listened to a 
description of the same by the Buddha. Elsewheie be des¬ 
cribe s tbe splendour of Nibbsna in the most enthusiastic terms, 
in particular like those quoted or^ page 516 of **The Doctrine 
of the Buddha/^ To be sure^ these descriptions, after all, are 
always negative. But this cannot by any means be otherwise. 
For the Nibbana-domarn presents as already has been pointed 
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out. to tte mental eye b bottomJess abyw which contains no 
single one ol these elements which roalie up the world, not 
even space, so that no positive designation any longer applies. 

How then could the view ever arise that Nibbana belongs 
to the domain of the non-tevealed ? If one reads through the 
Aby^ata SamyuUa. one finds that the Buddha, aside from 
questions as to the eternity and boundleasness of the world, 
and the identity of the principle of life with the body, has not 
revealed whether one can say of our t, i.e., of our real essence, 
that it is or that it is not, and the like (whether one can aay 
of a deceased Perfect One that he is. or that he is not. From 
this it becomes clear, fiist of all, that the ! in itself, and n 
deceased Perfect One. are treated in the same fashion. In 
fact, a Pcifect One is nothing more than an i become sancti¬ 
fied (Brahmabhiits Atts) : and a deceased Perfect One no more 
than an / become sanctified, that in addition has freed itself 
from its "attributes'’ (Upadhi).* To the I freed from all attri¬ 
butes, however, or to the i in itself, no knowledge penetrates, 
not even the beam of knowledge of a Buddha. For it is the 
subject of aU knowledge, that which lies ct fitfl foandation of 
all knowledge, /or which all knowledge is, as is set forth in 
more d ^f’l in "The Doctrine of the Buddha," page 52,1. 
Hence a Tathigata, already during his lifetime, is not to be 
made out—compare "The Doctrine of the Buddha," page 16f!— 

* '^Already Sft iKe then: b mentian of llic Llpadbic. Ttik 

Lfl hiab(y dcicripASve. "It m™* addirwn,* {wUk ihe flutaldiaiy 

meunlna of ibe tiHpcrmSll«l) by himu of ^hicb wc plLEkbut^ lo Btahmui 
whAt. ucoidinn (A bi* ttatuiOs da** not spply la him." (DcLiisen. 5>iteni 
dfifi Vnkntn. p- 327). Tbt Budiiha. eIw9 , nIU ihe alien canstitueal pans 
with which we find buidencd, 'UpAiibi/ a worti which hkewise 

fli^iilea "'■ttribiiEe*' (upe-Jhi). Thui. eapeciaLly^ dm h* u the 

goal of holineB*. ''SAhhupadliipiil iniBaagBa/' ibc rid ai bl! ibc 

AtkibulM. In tbe Cnnoo i* found ibe faitn. From npa-i-^di, 

in the caprenaiafii Sa - utiadhiKM, arid AnnpadfKM. Nih^iiIkft-dhi!^^: ihe 
Nibbine-domaLn ■dll *ubjci-i 1o th* attribute*, rfld the Nlbbina-domahi tree 
From ihfr atJribtilM. CflMcrains ihe relatkHuhjp of Brahman and DhamnuiH 
aa article wih ipprsat later on in ihw maflfliine. 
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still Jess after hia death. He is tramc^witfent: **No measure 
is there for him urho has gone home. Describe him as thou 
willrt, thou touchest Kim never,’* (Atthan gatassa rva pamatn^m 
atthi yena natn vajju tarn tassa n'althi,") 

Hence the Buddha has revealed nothing about the / in 
itself, (w the Tathagata, just because even he also cottid reveal 
nothing about him. Now it might he thought that with the 
establishing of the transccndancy of a Tathigata. the trans¬ 
cendency of Nibbana would also be established, so that 
Nibbana also would belong to the realm of the unrevealed. 
However, such a conclusion would only be correct if the 
deceased Tathigata were identical with the Nibbina-domain. 
But how false such a conclusion would be, should be evident 
at once from the consideration that in that case the BudrSia 
would have done no more than repeat the Vedic teaching that 
the saint becomes Brahman—thus is called, in the Veda, the 
highest actuality (paramattha Sara}: “Whoso knows this, he 
is without desire, free from desire, of quieted desire, himself 
his desire„„,./or he js BraftTnan ; and in Brahman is he 
dissolved. As it is said of Brahman, “Tattyam asi"; so the 
Buddhist also would be obliged to say about Nibbana s **Tat 
aham asmi. that am I.” But such an assumption the Buddha 
expressly repels Inasmuch as he asserts that Nibbina also is 
Anaits, not our essence I for of Nibbina also hold good the 
words; N etam mama; this is not mine,” (Sutta 1, Majjh. 
Nik.). Rather does the deceased Perfect One sink into the 
deathless realm of Njbblna and there disappear ftfte a stone in 
the ocean of which also one cannot say whether in the ocean 
it retains its individuality, or therein is dissolved. Those who 
are free from sense-desires, strong of mind, who stand firm in 
Gotama's doctrine, are submerged in the deathieas, and enjoy 
the highest peace.*’ (Sutta Nipita, v, 228. Compare also the 
Note on p, 519 of The Doctrine of the Buddha.”) Further¬ 
more {Anguttara Nikaya) the Nibbana-domain (Nibbina-dhitu) 
is called an “island,** a ' hiding-place.'* The extinguished 
one, thus, hides hrmsef/ in Nibbina, so that one cannot find 
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him there eithw- The hiding-pl^aice itaelfF however ^ is to be 
estahliahed with knowledge, and indeed, as wc have seen» the 
moment We have penetrated die Anatti-ldea^, that ia. the idea 
of the transcendency of oor /. Thia idea, however* is^ in itself 
BO simple that* after bU. any intelligent shepherd can gra^p it, 
as* in point of fact,^ such an one, N&nda {Sam. Nik. 4^ p- 
179-1&1) did actually grasp it so perfectly that he also became 
*^a see-er of Nibbana, and was able in this hiding-pl^ce to 
hide himself for ever from all suffering. 

To be sure, one thing must not be overlooked. The 
knowledge has uncommonly many degrees. Its first beginning 
is a dim dawning, a dim, merely emotional foreboding of the 
truth. In Its gradual progress this foreboding becomes a belief 
tinged with doubts, hnally a completely fog^icaf apprehending* 
until, at its culminating pointp it issues in fhe pa/puble, otstble 
penetrrdion of ds object. 

This* naturallyp holds good above all else, of the kernel of 
the Buddha's doctrine, of the penetration of the Anatta-idea,, 
thus, of the idea of the transcendent nature of our essence. 
Yea, because this idea requires that we penetrate all that is In 
any way knowable in us and about uSp aSi because transient, 
bringing Us pain, and thereby unsorfed to us, even that to 
which we are now attached with every thread of our heart* 
including our own body and mind* therefore is it that we 
can win the perfect* irnmediately visible penetration of this 
thought p only by means of a perfectly purified mind which 
is UQ longer perturbed by the hindrances to pure thinking 
(Nivarana). This purification of the mind can be reached only 
by following the noble Eightfold Path, The further we pro¬ 
ceed upon this Pathp all the more, litde by little*—'"there Is 
no sudden advance to the highest knowledge"—ehall we make 
our way into this Anatt&4dea, until the day will come when, 
"'like the sun in the last month of rarny season* when the 
clouds and mist have disappeared, at midday*^ it will stand 
before us in highest ooerrufieJming clarity. Then do we see 
ouf personality and the whole world as something entirely 
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foreign to us, with the same cleamesi aSp in the immecliate 
vision of the E-LLmalaya, die monarch of mountains, we eapeiri- 
cnce this latter in aU its majestic proportions. And precisely 
diereby, there now contrasts with this alien pcnotiahl^ and 
this alien world, the highest reality that stands enthroned 
behind them, the ^ill. Immovable^ deathless realm of Nibhana 
We have become *"s&e-ers of Nibbina," behold it face to face^ 
By this tremendous impression shaken through and through, 
we then shall also see disappear utterly aU thirat for a per¬ 
sonality and for the world, and so^ will taste all the blessedness 
of that cornplete freedom from desire, of which the Buddha 
says: A^Htat of earthly delights^ and w hat of Keavenly 

delightsp there are in the world, are not worth the sixteenth 
part of that delight which is brought about by the esititictlon of 
thirst —Nibbina is realised, is realised not in consec^uence of 
a “mystic enlightenment"'' that is communicated to us* but in 
conseguence of a penetrating obtained through a 

purified thoiight-consciouaness* This highest knowledge which 
brings us the awaking out of the dream of life, m which dream 
we regarded ourselves as belonging to the world, and held 
this world to be the essential thingp is called Bodhi, that is, 
just Awaheningp even as the word Buddha docii not mean 
The Elzilightened/^ but “The Awakened."'* 

(To be contmuedlr 


^OfmpmTc tfcs 54tb DiKObrns ef (Kt Maljhimn Nlkiys. ‘"juH u if, 

bofcuchddcr a man diooid in s bsantifqj endrS. 

mn rnmmckkwc m bright ■ dest Idcfr. but. sg^in dtjul^ 

(fwlibuddhA}. dtould no lonier m anyibJfig,” 





THE NURAERICAL SAYINGS 

Section of Pentads. 

CHAPTER Xill: ON THE SICK. 

(1) A SICK Brother. 

On one occaAioifi tKe: Blessed One aliocle Veaali m tie 
Gable-foofed Hall of the Great Then at eventide 

Kavine risen from meditation He proceeded to the Hall for 
the Sick. The Exalted One beheld a very weak and sick 
Brother^ having seen He seated Himself on the seat made 
ready for Him. So seated the Exalted One addressed the 
brethren thusBrethren* whenever five thin^ do not forsake 
any weak and «ck person, he should expect thia i Having 
ere long extirpated the intoxicants, he ^all dwell having been 
freed from the intoxicants, his mind emancipated and insight 
won, himaelf in this life having gained the transcendent facul¬ 
ties. What are the five ? 

Herein, hrethren, a brother abides realising the corrupt- 
nesa of the bodyi conscious of the impurity of material fcxid, 
not delighting in anything in the whole world, perceiving the 
Dansitorines^ of all component things* and the consciousness 
of death is indeed well established in his mind. 

Verily* brethren, whenever these five things do not for¬ 
sake any weak and sick person (and 40 forth as above).* 

(2) Five Practices. 

Brethren, whatsoever brother or sister practices five things 
and develops five things, he or she should expect one of two 
fruitions either, the highest knowledge in this Ufe itself or if 

* A critic Eiuj uik cui What <b the uw oF b . 

■plriliul hmHnff. wtrn wKat is w*nlisd itwmI wm B«t ihc 

olavioui tuswEj is! The p«lient wup bej/and phfstC*! tvmvBty ipirirual 
cncdjcjiif] Bilon^ coulii be now of eny tfVSlI si the mnitKiilr 
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there is sdll any srub^tratum the state of the NQn-TetumeT+ What 

five? 

Herein, brethren^ through the knowledge of the rise and 
fall of things a brother haj hia mindfulness well-set^ abides 
contemplating the corruptness of the body and the conscious- 
ne^ of the impurity of matcTial Food^ not delighting Iti uny- 
thing in the whole world, and perceiving the trail si toriness of 
all component things. 

Brethren, whatsoever brother or sister practices these five 
things {and so forth as above). 

(3) A PATIENT. 

Brethren, a patient endowed vidth five things is difficult to 
be nursed, Whal five? 

He is one who does what is unfit ; he does not know 
what is suitable : he is one who does not follow the treatment, 
he docs not inform the faithful attendant the state of the 
disease as it really is : what is increasing as increasing, what 
is decreasing as decreasing and what is stationary as stationary : 
and he is impatient of hodily feeling what has arisen, which is 
painful, acute, sharp, fierce, disagreeable, unpleasant and 
Tife-destroying. 

Brethren, a patient endowed with five things is eaiy to 
be nursed. With what five? 

{Repeat the converse of the above five). 

(4) Attendant on the Sicx. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, attendant on the 
sick is unworthy to nurse the sick. With what five? 

He is incompetent to prepare medicine \ he knows not 
what is fit and unfits he serves what is unfit and keeps away 
what >« fit : tends the sick for the sake of gain and not 
through kindness ; he loathes to remove faeces, urine, vomil, 
or saliva ; and is incompetent from time to time to instruct, 
incite, gladden and delitdit the padeut with religious conver¬ 
sation. 
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Verily, brethren, endowed witli these five things an attend¬ 
ant on the Sick is unworthy to nurse the sick. 

(5) What shortens ufe (a) 

There arc these five things, brethren, which shorten life. 
What five? 

One does what \b unfit, he does not know what h suitable, 
he feeds on uttmatUTe food^ he goea about at the improper 
time, and he is unchaste. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five things which shorten 

life. 

There are these five things, brethren, which lengthen life. 
(Repeat the converse of the above), 

(6) What sHoirTENs ufe (b), 

Substitue for the fourth and fifth factora ^ he is of evil 
conduct and associates with evil companions/" 

(7) Living aux)f from the Orexer. 

Brethren^ endowed with five things a brother i$ unworthy 
to be drawrt away from the Order. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is not contented with any 
robe, aWfood. any dwelling or any medical rcqulaites or 
supports for the sick and the feeble, and he dwells full of 
lustful thoughts. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things a brother 
is unworthy to live aloof from the Order. 

Brethren, endowed with five things a brother is worthy to 
live aloof from the Order. With what five ? 

(Repeat the converse of the same first four factors with 
the filth as: *"he dwdls fuU of thoughts of renunciation/") 

(8) Feeuncs of a Recluse. 

There are, brethren, these five painful feelings of a re¬ 
cluse. What five? 

Herein brethren, a brother is not contented with any robe, 
alms-food, dwelling or any medical requisites and supports 
4 
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for the sick and the feeble, and he leads the religioua life with¬ 
out hnding pleasure in it. 

Verily, brctkren, there ane these five painful feelingps of a 
recluse. 

There are, brethren, these five happy feelings* of a recluse^ 
What five } 

(Repeat the converse of the above). 

(9) Heinous offences. 

Brethren, there are these five things that lead to a state of 
woe and tnisery, fuU of violent agitadon and inevitable. What 
five? 

Taking away the life of one^s (own) mother, taking away 
the life of one^a father, taking away the life of an Arhant* 
with evil intent wounding a Tathlgata, and causing dissension 
in the Order. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five things that lead to a 
state of woe and so forth. 

(10) MlSFOflTUNES AND BlXS^INGS. 

There are, brethren, these five misfortanei. What five? 

Misfortunes concerning one*® relations, wealth, health, 
character^ views. Living beings, brethren^ owing to misfor^ 
tunes concerning relations, wealth, and health are not reborn, 
on the dissolution of the body after death, in a state of woe, 
misery^ suffering and punishment. But ofwing to uiisfortunes 
concerning character and views living beings, upon the dissolu¬ 
tion of body after death, are reborn in a state of woe, misery* 
suffering and punishment. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five misfortunes. 

There are, brethren, thrae five blessings. What five? 

(Repeat the converse of the above), 

(Qiapter XUI : On the sick ends.) 

A. D. jAYASUNDAftE. 


* Iw till# ptuimiim? 





SOME AMClEflT INDIAN 

By 

Dr. BiiubIa Chum Law, M.A,, Ph.D., B.L. 

(Continued from page 445 of (he fast iteue,) 

PASENADl 

Paaenadi was the son af Mahahosala, kmg of Kosaia. 
He waa educated at Tamla; Maliali, a Licchavi prince, and 
a Malia prince oF Kusin^a were hi» daw mates. {D. C< pt. L* 
PP+ 337-336)- Pasenadi aaceuded the throne of KosaJa after 
the death of hi* father. Bavari w-ho wa* the son of the 
chaplain of Pa*enadi'& father, became Pasenadr* chaplain. The 
tCin^ bestowed on him honour and wealth. In his youth the 
new ting had Jcamt sippa from Bivari who mfoiuied hia royal 
patron that he would renounce the worldly life. He took 
ordination and lived in the roya] garden. Many brahmanaB 
became hia diflciple*. Poaenadi served him morning and 
evening With the four recjuigites. Afterwards Bivari with his 
disciples went to the Oakkhinapatha as he was nnwilling to 
stay in the royal garden any more IS. N. Commentaiy), IL, pp. 
579 foU). 

The Sakyas became the vassals of king Pasenadi of 
Kosala who received homage from them and they treated him 
in the same way a* the king treated the Buddha. (Qigha Nikaya, 
111,, p. 83). King Pasenadi had a great admiration for the 
Buddha. TTie jataka commentary furnishes us with an account 
of the matrimonial relation established between Pasenadi^ king 
of Kosala and the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. It says that at 
^vatthi in the house of Anithapindika there was always un¬ 
failing food for five hundred Brethren and the same with 
Vtsakha and the king of Kosala. But in the king^s palace^ 
'various and hue as was the fare given,' no one was friendly 
to the Brethren. The result was that ihe Brethren never ate 
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in the palace^ but they took their Food and went qS to eat it 
^t the house of Ariathapindika or Vis^ha or some other of 
their truaited Friends. 

One day the king said, *^A present has been brought, 
take this to the Brethren/* and sent it to the refeetoiy. An 
answer was brought that no Brethren were there in the 
refectory, "'Where arc they goTie^** asked he. ' They were 
sitting in their Friends* houdes to eat,** was the reply. So the 
king after breakfast came to the Buddha and asked him. 
"'Good sirt What ts the beat kind of food?’ *The food of 
friendship i* the best, great king/ said he j *even sour rice- 
gruel ^ven by a friend beconres aweset.* ‘Well, Sir, and with 
whom do the Brethren Bnd friendships^ *Wlth their kindred, 
great king, or with the Sikya families/ Then the king thought, 
what if he were to make a Sikya girl his queen consort: then 
the Brethren would be hie Friends, as il were with their own 
kindred. So rising From his aoat^ he returned to the palace and 
sent a message to Kapilavatthu to this effect ; ^Please give me 
one of your daughters in marriage for 1 wish to become 
connected with your family.^ On receipt of this message the 
5^yas gathered together and deliberated, ^*We live in a place 
subject to the authority of the king of Kosala ; if we refuse a 
daughter, he will be angry, and lF We give her, the custom of 
our clan will be broken. What are we to do^’* Then a Sikya 
chief named Mahiniman said to them, ‘*Do not trouble about 
it^ I have a daughter named Visabhakhattiya. Her mother is 
a slave woman i Nigamundl by name ; she is some sixteen 
years of age, of great beauty and auspicious prospects* and by 
her father^fi side noble. We wib send her, as a girt npb^ 
bom.^* The Sakyas agreed, sent for the messengers, and said 
they were willing to gfve a daughter of the claUp and that they 
might lake her with them at once. The messengers knew that 
the Sakyag were very proud of their births ao they could not 
believe their words. They told the Sakyaa that they would lake 
One who would eat along with them (Sakyaa). The Sakyas assign¬ 
ed a lodging for the mesaengers and then wondered Vrhat to dp. 
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MiLKiiilmAn told them n>ot to worry about it but to Ect the d.iflh 
ready and to bring Vlsabhakhinttiyi dressed iTV her finery and 
to produce a Setter as soon as he would take one mouthful 
^ying that mch a king bad sent this letter which would require 
your immediate attention. The Sikyaa did so. The messen¬ 
gers saw VssabhakhattiyI eating with Mahinaman and were 
firmly convinced that she was his daughter for they could not 
divine the secret. So MahinAman sent away his daughter in 
great pompr The messengerB brought her to Sivatthi and said 
that this maiden was the true-born daughter of Mahiniman^ 
The king was pleased, caused the whole city to be decorated 
and placed her upon a pile of treasure p and by a ceremonial 
sprinkling made hct hts chief queen. She became dear and 
beloved to the king. (FauaboUp Jataka, Vol, IV. p* 144 foU.). 
In course of time, a son was bom to Paiengdi and Vasa- 
bhakhattiyar TbJfl son was named Vidudabha who massacred 
the Sftkyas later on when he knew that they had deceived his 
father by giving him a slave girl to marry. 

Pasenadi had a fight^ with Ajatosatiu for the village of 
Kssi. At first Poaenadi was defeated but later on he succeeded 
in defeating his s(sterns son Ajatasatru and having him captured- 
Then he married his daughter Vajira to Ajltasatru and gave her 
the Kiss village for bath and perfume money* 

The Dhammapada commentary gives us a glimpse of the 
administration of criminal justice by Pasenadi. Once some 
thieves were caugh^ ^^id brought before the king of Kosala. 
He ordered them to be bound in ropes and chains and kept 
in prisonIn the Digha Nikaya w* read that Pasenadi, king 
of Kisi-Kosala, used to collect taxes from the inhabitants of 
Kisi-kosala. He Used to enjoy the income not alone but with 
his subordinates.® 

On a certain festival day King Pasenadi while marching 


1 NLIh^si. ]. 

i pt IV, pfk. i4-55, 

Ji Samrutta NikirK-^ i- pp- ^2^229. 
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sunwise round the city seatn^d on the back of an elephant, saw 
beautiful wife of a certain poor man who was looking down 
on the royal pomp from the top of a seven-atoHed palace, The 
tine was fired by luatfd desite for the woman. He had the 
husband of the woman summoned before him, appointed him 
a servant and gave him a shield and a sword. The king tried 
to find faults with him ao that he might punUh the man with 
death and could have hia wife. But the man used to discharge 
his duties so satisfactorily that it was scarcely possible for the 
king to punish the man. At last he ordered the man to bring 
red earth, which arc to be had of the dragona only. Before 
attending to the royal requisition the servant came home, took 
his meal and gave the choicest portion of the meal to a 
travelleaf. Then he cast a handful of rice into the water while 
rinsing his mouth. The fish partook of the handful of rice. 
By offering food to a traveller and the fish the servant attjuired 
merit, He stood on the bank of the pool and addressing the 
dragons, he said that he would transfer the merit to the 
dragon who would give him red earth and water lilies both 
white and blue. The king of the dragons appeared m the 
guise of an old brahman. He was assured of the merit ; he 
then brought red earth and water Ulie* both white and blue 
to the servant who transferred all his merits to the king of the 
dragons. The servant came back to the palace with red 
earth and water lilies. He found the doors closed, threw the 
red earth on the threshold and hung the dowers over the door. 
He shouted loudly asking the citizens to witness that he had 
executed the royal order. Then he left the royal service and 
took refuge in the monastery. But that very night Pasenadi 
heard a terrible sound, ‘ Du sa ni so" and had not a wink of 
sleep. The following morning he enquired of a hrahmin as 
to the significance of the sound. The brahmin frightened the 
kmg by saying that it signified death. But He assured the king 
at the same time that this danger could be averted if the king 
would sacrifice one hundred of eyecy deKription of living 
beings. The king, afraid of death, ordered his men to arrange 
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for a All itorta of living bcmgis vvere got ready ; 

meanwhile Qu«n Malliki seeing &□ many Hvinff cxeaturea, 
enquired of the matter and leomt every thing. The queen 
reprimanded the king for hia fooliahinesB in relying on the 
brahmon’ft words and told him that it was impossible for one 
to save one's life by sacrificing other lives+ She took him to 
the Buddha who explained the meaning of the sound. The 
king Was satisfied with the answer* paid obeisance to the 
Teacher, came back to his palace and ordered the release of 
these living being? got ready for sacrifice. (Dhammapada 
Commy. l\. p. 1 foil.). 

Many a tale Ls told in the Pit literattlre about Pasenadi^s 
dealings with Buddha and his disciple?- The Samyutta Nikaya 
tells oa that Pasenadi before accepting Buddha^s discipleship 
saw Buddha at Jetavana. Pasenadi asked him thus, ^'Six 
heretical teachers, Crg., Purana Kassapa and others* who are 
senior to you in age and in point of the time of ordination, 
do not care to call themselves Buddha?- How is it that you 
though younger in astc call yourself a Buddha 7 Buddha 
replied, "A ICaatriya, a serpent, fire, and a bhikkhu though 
younger in hhc should not be disregarded, Pasenadi heard 
this reply and became hi? disciple, fS, N., V^oi. op, 60-70). 
Pasenadi was a king of charitable disposition. He crave two 
towns known sS Likhattha and Salavatiki respertivelv to two 
brahmins named Pokkhara$adi and Lohicca, as royal gifts with 
power over it a? if they wwe kings (Digha NikSya, 1., pp. 67 
and Z24h He made an incomparable gift and thus became 
famous for hls charity. Once while the Buddha was residing 
ii! Sivnttht in the Srama of AnSthaoindika at Tetaviina. Pasenadi 
made gifts for a week on an immense scale, not to be compared 
with the charity practised by any body in his kingdom. These 
gifts were known as *^asadbadana* (incomparable charity) 
(Vimlnavatthu commentHry, pp. 5—6b Pasenadi had religious 
instructions from the Buddha on several occasions. He was 
loid that one who is bom must meet with decay and deaths* 


I Stainyutla Niki^m, t, p-- ^1. 
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that the self of one who tommiU three kintlB of sin is un¬ 
protected^ and it becomes an enemy to him,^ that one who is 
in possession of ^eat wealth often becomes atLached to the 
world,* that lobha (avariceh dosa (hatrecl), and moha (delusion} 
arise in a person and trouble him^ and that earnestness is the 
only virtue which gfives happiness in this life as well as in 
after-life r® Pasenadi used to take a pot of rice which was 
sufficient to hold sLateen seeia of Hce. He reduced his Tnea) 
to one nail under Buddha's instruction.^ 

CANDA PAJjOTA AND UDENA. 

Canda Pajjota was the kin^ of LljJain. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Gautama Buddha^ Beal points out In his 
Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha {p. 29) that Pradyota was 
called bright lamp, his son was named Puma and the king^s 
personal strength was very great. We learn from the 
Theragathd commentary that Mahakaccayana was the chaplain 
of king Canda Pajjota who asked him to bring the Buddha. 
Mahakacclyana went to the Master who taught him dhamma 
with such effect that at the end of the lesson he with his seven 
attendants was established in Arahantship with thorough grasp 
of letter and meaning. Thus accomplished he Invited the 
Buddha on behalf of the king, saying **Lord I The king Pajiota 
deshes to worship at your feet and hear Dhamma.*' The 
Buddha told him and his seven attendants to satisfy the king 
by their mission. Thus bidden they returned to the king, 
sadsfied his desire and established him in the Buddhist faith- 
Since his conversion to the Buddhist faith Buddhism became 
the State-reUgicn of Avanti. 

5 Ibid, p, 71. 

3 Ibid. pp. 71 72. 

^ Ibid. pp. 73 74 

£ Ibid, p- 70. 

Mbid. pp. 66-a7 

T [bid. pp, 
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Tbe Dhajnmapada commentary fumbhea ja witt a 
romantic atory of tlie manner m wtuck the matrimonial aSliance 
Was establiflhcd between the two royal families of Kaualmbi 
and Avantl. 

Once Udena^ long of Kosambi, w&a informetl by a 
woodman that ^ white elephant was moving on the hank of a 
lake, Uden^ versed in the art of charming; elephants desired 
to capture the elephant. He set nut with his men to captwe 
it. He recited his ipell, played hb lute but in vain, Udena 
pursued the elephant. He could not undeTstand that it was 
not a living being but a wooiJen elephant containing aimed 
men inside its belly. TKc more he pursued the elephant the 
more the latter continued iu flight. Thus King Udena waa 
disbanded from his men arid was easily captured by the men 
of King Canda Pajjota of Ujjain. King Udena was imprisoned. 
On the third day, Udena said to the keepers^ where i9 your 
king? Why is he aedng like a woman? He has captured a 
royal adversary and he should either release him or kill hlmi* 
The keepers said these to their king vdio came to Udena and 
c^uestioned him whether he had said so. King Udena answered 
in the aflinnative. Then Canda Paf|Ola said that he would 
release him provided he would teach him the art of charming 
elephants. King Udena consented to teach the art to anybody 
who would be agreeable to pay homage to him. The king of 
Uijain declined to pay homage to the King of Kosambi and 
asked the latter to teach the art to a hunchbacked woman who 
would pay homage to him. King Udena agreed. King Canda 
Pajjota aaked his daughter to sit inside a curtain and leam the 
ait from a leper who would sit outside die curtain. Thus 
arranged Pajjota^fl daughter Vssutadattl began to leam the art 
from Udena who remained outside the curtain. A few days 
passed but Visuladatti could not leam the art. One day 
Udena rebuked her Baying, *‘You hunchbacked woman : — -You 
have no intelligence. You won't be able to leam it." "What 
do you mean by a hunchbacked woman» you wretched leper?" 
asked VaBuladatta. Udena lifted the curtain and saw the 
5 
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beauiifu] gid and fell in love with her. The girl loo fell in 
love with Udena at fim sight. Then they decided to leave the 
palace. Vaeuladatta deceived her father by exacting from him 
the permtsdon of going out of the palace at ni^t to obtain 
medicSrial herb that would facilitate the learning of the art. 
One night Visuladatta eloped 'with Udena who brought her to 
Koaambi and made her his chief consort. {Dhatnmapadei 
commentary, L, p, I9J foIl.K 

The Dhammapada commentaiy narrates the account of the 
birth and the attainment of aovereignty of Udetie, aon of 
Parantapa.. king of Kosambir One day Parantapa and hla 
queen who was pregnant, were basking themselves in the rays 
of the newly risen sun. The queen put on the crimson blanket 
of the king and had a royal signet on her own finger. A 
moluler bird took the blanket to be a piece of meat, and bore 
off the queen through the air. The queen afraid of death kept 
silent lest her voice should fri^ten the bird and cause it to 
drop her. The monster bird settled on a banyan tree. The 
queen immediately clapped her hands and frightened the bird 
away. After freeing herself from the cruel clutches of the 
monster bird she experienced double danger at one and the 
Bame time at the close of the day. A severe atorm arose 
causing nature restless and travail came upon her at the same 
time making her reatlcss too. She was alone and had no one 
by her aide. The queen suffered the terrible night. The 
following morning at day break nature became silent and the 
queen gave birth to a bonny son. The child was named 
Udena, because he was 1:iam at the time (utu) of a storm, at 
the time when she was upon a mountain and at the lime when 
the sun just rose. An ascetic while picking up bones from ibe 
fool of trees heard child cry* looked upwards and saw the 
queen. Then after an exchange of the password of the 
Ksatriya caste, the queen came down and the child was taken 
down by the ascetic. The queen ordered the asecetic not to 
touch her. Both oi them came to the hermitage : the ascetic 
provided the queen with every neccidary things, A few days 
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after, a ainful thought due to self-proservatioa crofted the 
queen's nund. began ta display herself in s state ol 

nature and seduced the ascedc to violate his vow of chastity+ 
thenceforth the ascedc and the queen began to live together as 
husband and wife. One day as the ascetic was noticing 
a '^conjiincdon of a consteUadon with one of the liinar 
mansions^ he saw the occultation of Patantapa’s star," and 
told the queen that Parantaps. ting of Kosamhi, was dead. 
The queen shed tears ; questioned by the asceUc, she told him 
that Parantapa was her husband and that she was weepmg 
because her child would have been a king if he had been at 
Kosambi by this time+ She was then assured by the ascedc 
that her son would gel the throne of Kosambi. The ascetic 
taught Udena elephant charms and Udena very soon learnt the 
art successfully. Then Udena went to Kosambi on the back 
of an elephant along with several thousands of elephants. He 
stopped at the entrance of the city and challenged the cldren# 
either to give battle or to give him the throne. The citizens 
refused to give either. Thereupon Udena showed the royal 
blanket and the signet to the citizens and told them that he 
Was the son of King Parantapa whose queen waa taken away 
by a mondter bird. He menduned the names of commander- 
in-chief, etc. Fhe citizens were satisfied with his proof and 
anointed him king« 

King Udena saw Simlvad, daughter of the treasureif 
fihaddavadyar through the window and fell in love with her 
at first sights He told the treasurer to give his daughter in 
marriage with him. The treasurer refused at first sight but 
ultimately at the desire of his daughter consented to the 
marriage proposaL Then Udena sent a royal retinue to the 
treasurer's house to bring Simavad to the palace. SamJvati 
was brought to the palace and was made the chief consort. 
(Dhammapada Commy,^ Udenavatthup Vo], 1.^ p. 161 foil.). 

A brahmin named Culla Mogandlya brought her niece 
named MigandiyI to King Udena who on seeing her fell deeply 
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!ri love With her^ conferred the ceremonittl sprinkling on her; 
provided her with a retinue of five hundred Udjee-in-waiting, 
and raised her to the dignity of chief consort. The king of 
Kosambii had thus three chief consorts with a retinue of fiFtcen 
hundred nautch girls. (Dhammapada Commentary, L pp. 199, 
203 I cf. Ibid, Vol. IN, p. f93 foil, t ef. also Udenavatthn, p, 161 
foHJ. 

In the Pali Buddhist eanon King Udena of the Vamsas is 
Said to have been a Contemporary of the Buddha and to have 
survived the latter- King Udena was at first indifferent or even 
unfriendly towards BuddhiBrn^ but later on be is said to have 
feh a loving admiration for the Buddha. In the Pali canon 
we read that Pindola Bharadvlja dwelt at Ghoaltuania In 
Kausambi, He was the son of the chaplain to King Udena of 
Kausambi. He entered the Order in Rajagaha and followed 
ike ntethod of the teacher with regard to temperance and diet. 
He then acquired sut-fold abbtnns. (Psalms of the Brethren^ 

lll)^ King Udena approached Pindola BharadvS^ja and 
asked the cause of young bhikkhus having black hairs on the 
head leading the life of pure brahmaclrbi- Bharadvija replied^ 
'It is the cominajid of the master that hhikkhuji should regard 
as mother; a lady who has reached the age of a mother, should 
regard as sister one who has reached the age of a sister and 
should treat as daughter one who haa reached ihe age of a 
daughter/ The king further questioned Bharadvlja/' Mind is 
unsteady when it is bent upon attaining something. It is for 
this reason that it might become tempted to get the three classes 
of women referred to above. Is there any other cause of a 
bhikkhu leading a pure brahmaciri life? Bbaradvaja replied* 
'"The Buddha instructed the bhikkhus to meditate upon the 
bodies as full of impurities.'' The king further asked, *'Do 
they who do not meditate upon the impurities of the body find 
it difficult to lead the pure Ufe of a brahmaesri Bharadvaja 
replied that tbe bhikkhus were inatnicted to control their senses. 
The king admitted that when he entered the harem with bis 
senses uncontrolled ^ he used to think of various sensual 
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pleaAures, but when he enterc^J with Iub setincfr controlled, he 
did not get the opportunity of thinking of sensuol pleaBUres it 

aU. (S. N.. IV. pp. J10-1! 2). 


BUDDHA’S IMAGE IN MEXICO 

A New York coTreopondent quotes a cablegram from an 
Ameiican newspaper which says; A atone figure of Buddha 
has been unearthed in Fiiapan. State of Jaliaco to which 
archaeolDgists attach great Importance. The figure is eeaedy 
like those found in China and with other discoverie* is eapected 
to prove a connection between the early inhabitants of Mexico 
and the Chinese. The image has been presented to the 
National Museum where expeTta are making a caiefu] study of 
it. Scientists differ radicaDy over the possible oriental origin 
of the Indians, Other objects found with the figure indicate 
a pre-Aztes origin. 

This c-Bbi^gr&fn promises niany things. The correspofldent 
lemarks: Though the above press despatch is very brief it will 
be as revolutionary as if it was all true- Hitherto the reach of 
India's culture and its influence stopped with the Western 
shore of the Pacific, Now it has crossed that body of water, 
What a triumph for our ancesters? That product of Indian 
spirituality the Buddha reached America long before Columbus. 
In other words, the force of the Soul is stronger and longer 
than the greed ot conquests 

He concludes: It ifl httiug that since Buddha's image was 
brought here this continent was discovered in the name of his 
motherland India, When Vivekananda came to the West he 
came to the land in whose womb the Tathagata's image 
has been sleeping. Let ua hope that the above cablegram 
will be followed by fuller reports of weight and clarity- 




BANGKOK THE BUDDHIST ROME 

IThe foUowmg ia a tranalaiion from tho German by Mr. 
Dayanamla Hewaeitama who « at pretaat in London, of an 
arttcle by Dr, A, Hvppy on the glories of the capital of the 
King of Siam, deacribing the temptea that af>ouniJ rn Bans^d^, 
which he likena to Rome, the Eternal City of the CArisfians! 
COr,aidermg the wealth of templee and raUgiou* instituHons ^—] 

The Kiiie of Siam, chief of ^Jl Buddhists leaide in Bangkok, 
the fantasKc characledstics of which aie the Temple# and 
Pagoda# in dazzling white, forming a striking contrast to the 
celesrial blue. Even in the Eternal City of Rome, one doe# 
not End so many ecclesiastical personage#, monasteries and 
state Temples as in Ae Siamese Capital. The most magnifi¬ 
cent and costly buildings even in the fairylike city of the king 
are the Temple# dedicated to Buddha. Nowhere i# greater 
homage paid to the deity, the tenet# of who«e religion is that 
life is full of suBenog and that the final glory i# Afiruhmo, as 
in the kingdom of White Elephant*. Even the old wonderland 
of India exhibit# no such collection of precioua atone#, and 
treasures of difierent art aa in the King's Emerald Temple of 
Bnddha^the H^nt pAfa J^eo. 

The Typical Siamese Temple. 

The typical Stameae temple is erected in the form of a 
pyramid. consiatB of many otoreyg and adorned with gold. The 
interior, even in the temples of the poor quarter#, is luxuriously 
omainented with preciou# stone*, vases and statues of the 
Enlightened One. The entrance# to the Temple are guarded 
mnstly by grotesque statues of soldiers or animals. In the 
covered galleries, which surround the temple arc thniisand# of 
statues of Buddha which vary In aLre : and In the temple yards 
^11 dozens of penitent monks for weeks and months wrapped 
in long white garment*. (In Siam white «gnifie* penitence 
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and sorrow ; for deadi no iiorror to the Buddhist, but the 
first step towards deliverance^ Owing to this even In the 
gloomy cemetery, H^af So^et^ where daily a few dozen corpses 
are cremated, prevails a thoughtless joy.) 

Bangkok's 300 Temples, 

It is astonishing, what tkill and money is sacrified hy the 
rich and poor for these temples. Bangkok alone has over 300, 
the maintenance of which requires huge sums. Every temple 
IS surrounded hy large estates on which stand a large number 
of buildings, towers, pagodas and cloisters clustered together 
and in the midst of all these stands the main temple. These 
estates which ate open to the public^ serve as a play-ground 
for the children, promenade for the idle« resort For the weary, 
and an inn For travellers who take shelter under the so-called 

Salu. 

The most delightful temple-grove is that of the Wat Phta 
Keo which is in the capital^ but the largest Is that which 
surrounds the Pfie* which represents a labyrinth of 

temples, galleries and cloisters^ At the entrances to this 
temple-yard and in the shady groves are scattered a number 
of statues of deml-gods^ giants, lions and snakes^ 

Largest SrATLt: in the World. 

In the hall of the Wat Phe stands perhaps the largest 
statue in the world—an enormnirs statue of Buddha^ ISO feet 
long and 40 feet high. The colossus Is comprised of ordinary 
bricks and mortar^ but gilded from head to Foot. In the narrow 
bare cells of the temple groves dwell the bald-headed monks 
in robes with their novitiates—every Siamese, even the King 
himself must live in a cloialer for a certain period^ at least three 
months. 

But the most impwing building in Indo-China is the tower- 
crowned pyramid of the PTot Tscheng or Chong, hy the banks 
of the Manam. Away in the distance, brilUant and dazzling 
stands this artistic building about 300 Feet in hdght, the dimen- 
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sion» of whkJi aie enormous and details are inexplicable. 
When the sun shines one thinks it was coveted with precious 
stones, but these supposed jewels are only millions of small 
pieces of pDtcelHin. which have been stuck on to the wet 
mortar, and now represent precious stones. Around the 
magnificent building are fom other similar but smaller pyra- 
mi^. Steep stairs lead to the higher terraces from which 
visitors could have a nice view of the city with its numerous 
pagodas, gold-covered roofs and towers. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAl FUND 

To. 

TTie Editor, MohabodliJ 

SiTp 

Kindly publish the followiri^ proceedings in your vajuable 

paper and send me 4 copies of the iasue puhlisfaing this letter_ 

price will be sent immediately on receipt of the copies—. 

A krgv pityic rmtiiig wjq held at Bakuklii grcmni] al 6-30 PJM. 
on TbuciEffar tke ISlh Apri]. 

RHa[v«^d that lilt ^lamiiidara Mcithanti and PuWlc of Dfrm liniaiJ 
Khmi Diatrict BPKmliied ijr> a public piotaat agvhwl 

tkt d^iaian *f itie Imperiai Aancmbly m zejactln^ the graat oJ 50 \ma 
of Tup^^ figr the CFCptinn of a parmatvenfi fond for ArckKoloB^cal Work 
in Indiq uid iniiBl^ ilrons^y on th* Gavemment of IndiA. n« well h 
L inpcrial Anotnhlv to movie the prapofipj riftst yrar and sanction it wlth- 
oat any beafitaBou, othafwUe Vote of Cchbujc and wjint af 
wiSI ha paa^d Ehrounkaul ihe 

The resolutton waa proposed hy me and seconded by S, 
S&dbu Singdi bookseller and psissed imanimoualy amidst gr-cat 
zeal. 

Hoping sensible public wll rouse and do the needful 
in this important direction. 

TaKI Ram Ganga Ram 
Zamlndar fic Hony. Secretary, 
Charity Reform AssociatiDn 




THE BUDDHIST ATTtTUDE TOWARDS COW PROTECTION" 

By Mr. L, L. Sukdara Ram, o.rx.a. 

The reli^on, or more correctly* the order of life that 
emphasises with the Jain creed the supreme dictum of life— 
AHfMSA PARAMO DHARMA, Buddhism stands out aa one 

of the prominent bulwarks against any infringement of life on 
earth, and preaches the moat humane attitude towards the 
sanctity of Life, human as well aa animal. Bodhia&tta lived this 
exemplary life and preached it to the world. The LAKKHANA 
5UTTANTA thus emphasises this phase of the BUDDHA^S 
life :* 

“No living thing he harmed, by hand, by scourge* 

By clod, by sword, by any rnurderous death. 

By bonds or threats, no injury he wrought. 

Therefore in blissful borne he repeated the fruit 
Of happiness, found happy things for deeds/* 

Asoka, the supreme apologist and apostle of Buddhism, 
gave a regal colouring to this humane attitude to life and 
actually strove his best to bring about an era of peace and 
amity between the human and the animal worlds. His Rock 
Edict E Aud Rllai Edict V in particular, and his theory of 
DHARMA in general, stand out as testimonies to this state¬ 
ment/ The Buddhist monk perpetuates diis creed even at the 
present day wherever Buddhism holds even the slightest sway. 
One of the supreme qualification* of a person belonging to 
the Buddhist SANCHA or Order, in order to attain ARHANT- 

t TKi» id d Ck&pt€t a\ ihe wriler'd fi:K;tticCirTtllia am COW 

PROTECTION tN INDIA 

2 DIALiOCmUES OtF THE BUDDHA. Pdiii 111, TraiuilAtEdl lay d-nd 
Mr*. Rhy* Ddvidft. Sacred Boalu af ihr. Buddliifite-- VdI. IV, p. tS7. (1921}. 

3 Siee Dt. R, Bliandiirkar. Camaichsl on ASOKA. 1921. 

ColcuUa Univaraity Prew. 1925. pp. 72J and 314-11 rcapectivEly. TTie 
odietd dtc quoted m full in tbe ckapler cn ‘The HidilDry of Caw ProtectHKi 
m Indb/' 

fi 
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SHIP, 14 lo practice the way? of kumanenw and to live the 
life of ej^cmplary humaneness. 

This iSp Id short, the eeneral Ic^cy of Buddhism to the 
world. 

With this legacy its basis^ Buddhism evolved her own 
distinct moral code. Besides pleading for the abolition of caste 
distinctions and equalising the SNATAfCAS when once they 
embrace the rules of the SANGHA, Buddhism did away openly 
with all forms of rituai. Ritual fortntd the back-bone of 
Brahmanical supeKority and supremacy^ Sacrifice is the central 
hinge upon which the Brahmamcal minbtry of the world moved. 
This phase of Brahmanical superiority is admirably summed 
up by Dr. Shamasastri in his EVOLUTION OF INDIAN 
POLITY Was his sacrifice that averted draught by caus¬ 

ing timely rains. It was his sacrifice that ensured timely victory 
to the king over his enctry. It was hb sacrifice that brought 
in a plentiful harvest. It was hb sacrifice and medical amulet 
that introduced concord between the king and the people. In 
short there was no public or private activity that is not attended 
with a sacrificial performance. Hb memory was so strong that 
he remembered a number of suitable prayers which he alone 
knew to interpret. He alone knew to perform sacrifices so 
correctly as to ensure success. His failure to achieve expected 
success was due to msuiliciency of sacrifices. Thus he warn a 
God incarnate to the people of the times.'* Sacrifice would 
mean sacrifice of animal victims. The wide range of animal 
victims capable of being butchered b marked in Brahmanical 
ritual.^ Even live-stock, bulb and cows, which are essential 
for the economic progreM of society were at one time offered 
at sacrifices in ancierit Aiyavarta, a* we have already seen m 
the previoui chapiters.® This it the crucial point Which the 

Bfl. C«]cuttB ynivc:r¥hr Prew 192D. 

5Cf. SATAPATA BFtAHlVIANA. I 2. 3. b-? 

It ""It b declmrd in the VAGASANEYAKA ihmi tniScli^owi- and ohtn 

me fit for laetifice/' VA5ISTHA DHARMASASTRA. liv. 44^. Tiant- 
Imted b, F. Mmi Muller. 9, B. E. Vol, XIV p, 74, Cf. A HISTORY OF 
SANSCRIT LITERATURE. By Dr. A, A. Mecdcupei- IW5- p, 12$, 
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Buddha CAughl hold of for Tcpioof. "To him external and out¬ 
ward show of faith ia odioua. Hi# respect towards aninial 
life was exemplary. Hence Buddha made it hi* stock missile 
In discomfiting his Brahman adversaries during his oMfn-life-time- 
This is what we learn from the Jatakas. This is the sum total 
of the Buddhist tradition of the Mahayana type*^ 

As expressed by Dr, Berridale Keith :* "The morality of 
action predominates in the Buddhist view, and ritualistic 
practices such as sacrifice and purification, nay even offerings 
to the dead, become merely surplusage, superstitious usages 
(51LABBATA) which have no value.*' Again, take another 
passage from the pen of Dr, Rhys Davids That a sacri¬ 
fice of the heart is hotter than a sacrifice of bullocks, the ethical 
more worthy than any physical sacrifice Is simply the more 
■enstble, rational and more human view of the matter. These 
two passages put in a nut-ahell the attitude of Buddhism towards 
sacrifice, Seversl stories are preserved in the Jatakas about 
the abhorrence of the Buddhist towards the Brahmanical type 
of sacrifice, as we understand best from the description of 
Dr. Sylvaln Levi, the acknowledged authority on the subject. 
The learned French Savant says!^ "It is difficult to imagine 
anything more brutal and more material than the theology of 
the Brahmanas, Notions which usage afterwards gradually 
refined, and clothed with a garb of morality, take ue aback 

by their savage realism . Morality finds no place in this 

system. Sacrifice wdiich regulates the relation of man to the 
divinities, is a mechanical act. operating by its own spontane¬ 
ous energy (par son energte intime) ; and that, hidden in the 

TCf. KUTADANTA SUTTA. DLALOCLFES OF THE BUDDHA. 
Pittt L Tiaf.»ttted hj T. w. Rtji Dav(d». S. B. E. Vol. IJ, p, 174(1. 

e BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA AND CEYLON, p. 114. By 
Dt. a, Bfi*ridalv ttellt. D.C.L.i D, L^tt. Oxford., 1^3. 

9 DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA, Part I. S.B,B. Vot, U. p. 144, 
uDOCTRINE DU SACRIFICE CHEZ LES BRAHMANAS* p. 9, 
(Patii IflWf, Quoted in Rhy* Davida, BUDDHIST INDIA, pp. 240-41, 
Louden. T. Fulirr Upwia, 1903. 
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bcwom of natur*. is only brought out by the magic of the 
priaat. This is the relatioaBbip that exuts between the 
Brahmamcal and Buddhist theories of sacrifice. The marked 
contrast of these theories to each other is obvious, while the 
superiority of the Buddhist attitude is easily discernible. In the 
light of this reiarionship we will now set ourselves to eiamme 
the Buddhist tests as far as they throw light on the Buddhist 
attitude towards sacrifice, and its attitude towards animal life 
as far as it touches kine life even though it be in a faint degree. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids writes in the ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS “The attitude of Buddhism to- 
war^ every kind of eitemal sacrifice was one of uncompro¬ 
mising dissent. It judged such ritual to be the futile eapressaon 
of misdirected outlay and effort, and in some of its forms in¬ 
volves cruelty. And the kind of benefits hoped for fmm the 
rites was not sufficiently, u we should say. spiritual." This 
excerpt is amply borne out by the contents of the Jatakas and 
Suttas as they come down to us. Brahmanaa and recluses 
who perform sacrifices to Agni belong to chat class of people 
who live by low arts and "Gotama the reduse holds aloof 
from those low arts."" The life of a Bhikldiu must be an 
exemplary life of merctfubiese. and be must abstain from killing 
any living being, and stripped off all roughness, i* Aecorduie 
toSAMYUlCTA, 176 s 

Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way/' 

Slaughter of life was reprehensible in the "great sacrifice," 
Bodbisatta trumpets a loud admonition to the Brahmanas and 
eloquently harps upon the cruelty involved iu sacrifice.*^ 


a Vol. XI p. 7. (1920). 

12BRAHMAJALA SUTTA: 1. 21. DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA, 
part I. S.B.B. Vol, II. pp, 57,(9. (|923|. 

U5AMANNA PHALA SUTTA. 43. IBID p 79 
1+JATAKA, Val. VI. No M3. 
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“If he who kilU i« counted innocent^ 


Let Brahmlna Brahmiiu 

We lee no cattle asldn^ to be slain 

That they a new and better life may ^ain. 

Rather they go unwilling to their death. 

And in ¥am struggles yield their last breath. 

To veil the post, the victim and the blow. 

The Brahmins let their choicest rhetoric flow. 

+ *t r m m m ^ m m m # § if. f. + 

These cruel cheats, as ignorant as vitct 
Weave their long frauds the innocent to beguile/* 

Further, sacrihcial rites were intended to further low aspira- 
trons, “The tranaformatLori and spiritualisation of the two 
aspects of aacriflee—as symbol and as self-devodonr^—are 
emphasised by Buddhism as they were by Hebrew Psalmist; 
and Prophet/*^ According to SAMYUTTA i, 169. sacrificial 
celchration of the Buddhist type are no mom matters for surplus 
age and external manifestations, but the inwardness of the 
motives of the person sacrificing is identified with the personal 
imnnolation of self, which means attainment of NIRVANA. 
Thus the Buddhist taunts hb Brahman contemporary, according 
to this SUTTA : 

“I lay no wood. Brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within, beneath the fire 1 kindle. 

Even my fire burns : even tense and ardent, 
i, Arhantt work out the life that is holy, 
the heart's the altar. 

The fire thereon, this is man's self well tamed/* 

The Buddhist type of sacrifice is a personal one^ the fires of 
which are inextinguiBhable,i hut last for ever. 

I have got to take notice of two anecdotes in greater detail, 

15 In. thi* reaped pee the ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BELtGION AND 
ETHJCS VflI. XL Artide (m (BUDDHIST), hy c, A. F, Rhyt 

DaviiIp, M-hr 
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whcireiii Buddha ia reprraented lo have t&ktti an active part 
in cninpletely vanquishing his Braiiman-ical antagonists by 
of arguments and poTSDual example. The first is the 
KUTADANTA SLl 11A to which Dr. RKy# Davids attaches 
much unportahee^ in having won the battle over the Brahmani- 
caJ theories hy the combined ridicule and eamestneas of oxir 
SutLa which will have had its share in bring in g about the 
victory." According to this Sutta.i^ Kutadanta is a Brahman 
potentate^ enjoying a fief from Bimbisara. A huge sacrifice 
was being ordered by Kutadanta, ^^and a hundred btilla, and 
a hundred steers, and a hundred rams, had been brought to the 
post for sacrifice. Golama Buddha happened to visit Khanu- 
mata, the seat of Kutadanta, during one of his tnendicant^s 
travels. The proud Brahman heard about Gotama who alofte 
understands about the succesaful perionnance of a sacrifice 
with its three'fold method and its sixteen accessory instm- 
ments. Hc^ aJong with other Brahmans, caJled upon Gotama 
to hear him expound his method of sacrifice. Gotama received 
him in a befitting manner and reJated the sacrifice performed 
by Mahfl Vijita (Widc-Realm). the most accomplished and 
virtuous man on earth p which partook of no bloody offering 
to the deity : but '‘vrlth ghee and oil. and butter and milk and 
honey and sugar only was the sacrifice accomplished The 
Brahmans, including Kutadanta, were fully impressed with 
this mode of sacrifice and crave of Gotama to inatnict them 
whether there are any higher kinds of sacrifice. Gotama, to 
their satisfaction, ends with a passage from the SAMANNA 
PHALA SUTTA. Ulrimately^. Kutadanta embraces the Order 
and begins his life straight away as a Bhikkhu. 

The second one is the STORY OF THE SACRIFICE as 


lA dialogues of the BUDDHA. P«i I. S B,B. Vol. 11. p. 165, 
Cf. Tl^ SOCIAL ORGAjsilSATIOhf OF NORTH-EAST INDIA IN 
BUDDHAS TIME. p. 226. 0y Dt. Fide. Tr umtl at^ by Dr. S. K 

Maitn, Calculi. Ufiivcnity Pms. 1920, 

V«l, 11 pp 173^165, 
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it it preserved in the JATAKAMALAccording to thii 
iloty, Bodhisatta wAi a prince royal having obtained his king¬ 
dom by hereditary descent. With characteristic relevance 
suited to the times, the PUROHITA approaches him to advice 
the performance of a sacrifice to bring about ampler rainfall. 
Cotama puts two relevant queries which utterly baffle the 
Brahmans and render them tongue-tied. They are worthy of 
remembrance. should the victim killed in sacrifice really 

go to heaven, should we not expect the Brahmanas to offer 
themselves to be immolated in sacrifice ? A similar practice, 
however, is no where seen among them. Who, then, may 
take to heart the advice prof erred by these counsellors? 

"As to the Celestials, should we believe that they who are 
wont to enjoy the fair ambroaia of incomparable sceot^ flavour, 
magnificence and effective power, served to them by the 
beautiful Apsaras as would abandon it to deligbt in the 
slaughter of a victim, that they mi^t feast on the amentum 
and such other parls of hia body as are offered to them in 
sacrifice?" To fully drive home the import of his teachings. 
Golama orders a PLJRUSHAMEDHA. or human sacrifice, of all 
the wicked persons in his realm. This stratagem had ihe 
desired effect and wickedness was totally stamped out, as the 
story goes on. Cotama then distributes wealth among his 
subjects and he La praised by one stid all for his wisdom and 
largesse. 

The teachings of Buddhism are largely inatmmcntal in 
stamping out the escesaive resort taken to sacrifice in Bmhmani- 

^ IBTHF- JATAKAMALA. ‘Ttuc itoiy of the Sacrifice.” Tffcfldatfsd 
by J. S. Sptyw. S.B.B- Vol. 1. pp ^4 London. Hcftty Fioudc. Dtbwd 

Univenjty P«sa,l995- 

»Oti Ae influence at ihe PLfROHtTA upon llie kings of ihe Bwil£31ii,l 
times. KS, Fick. SOCIAL ORGANISATION, pp, 175. 722. Z24-2t. Cf. 
the Hindu Kings nnd tha infl*ieK» wielded upnn them by ihe PUROHITAS 
in SknmeMstii. EVOLUTION OF INDIAN POLITV, Lect- V. "Tho 
duties end premgaiiTea of kin^ slid prieata." pp. 8B.W Cakulte Univci- 
ttly Prew. 1930. 
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e.I India. Pick sums up thit effect in the blbwins 

maiinw j The conclusion of this Jataka^ aa well aa iimUar 
nanarivea—for instance, the story of the prince who terminate, 
s aacnhcia] ceremony in Ki. kingdom by a tournament and 
urther the prohibition of the slaughter of animal, in the Ayakuta 
Jataka fill, 146) point to thia, that with the spread of Buddhist 
octrines the cult of sacrifice greduaily declined.'* Even as 

Christian era. Kalhana mentions 
m h^ lUjATARANGlNl that Megbavahana. one of the king, 
oh I^Mhmir. on aecounl of his respect for animal life, uses 
the effigy of an animal made with ghee for a sacrifice.® The 
effect of Buddhism upon the Brahmanical theory of sacrifice i. 
so decided, that at the present day we find sacrifices of the 
eariy Brahmanical fype not taking place in India, 

One more point remains to be enamined. It is the 
Buddhist attitude to wealth and towards cattle in particular. 
Aaoka best rams up the Buddhist attitude to wealth in one of 
IS Rock Edicts wherein he says," meritorious is small ertpense 
and small accumulation."** This is Buddhism's legacy to it, 
followers, the Bhikkhus. In the CHAKKAVATTl SlLNADA 
SUTTANTA is another passage which is more explicit than 
Asoka s in preaching love, charity, abstinence and poverty.® 
And what is the meaning of the wealth for a brother? Here¬ 
in that a brother abide# lettmg his mind fraught with bve 
pervade one quarter of the world, and so too the second 
quarter and so the third, and so the fourth. And thus, the 
whole wide world, above, below, around, and every-where 
and altogether does he continue to pervade witii love, burdened 


» SOCIAL ORCAKISATION. p 236 

a lohakumbha jataka. 

Arehhdd Coiutablc 2 Votj. 1900, Vsl 1 p 72 

3ROCKEDICrilJ.BWd„fc,, asoka, p,27B. 

^ BUDDHA. Pan til, S.B.B, V.L tV. p, 76. 
Tniulateil hy Mrt. R),y» Dtvtdi, 
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thought I abounding sunahine and beyond roeasure, free from 
hatrod and ill-vdll,*' 

With all thia detachment of the Buddhiat lowarda wealth, 
theii veneration of animal life is pronounced and exemplairy. 

love of cattle ia explicit. The Buddhiata tecogtuae them 
aa a fundamental economic factor itidiapensable to social pro* 
grcsa. the SANGHA being essentially a democratic body. 
They enjoin upon the king the duty of specially protecting the 
people who are engaged in cattle-breeding and agriculture. 
Thus says the KUTADANTA SUTTA:** ‘Whoaoevet there 
be in the Icing's realm, who devote theniBclvca to keeping 
cattle and the farm, to them let the king give food and com.” 
iCautalya describing the system of polity and economics pre¬ 
valent in the days of the flounsh of Buddhiam emphasises the 
superiority of grazing cattle and developing pastures over a^- 
culture.®* The cow always appealed most to the Buddlust, 
There were special superintendents appointed over cows in the 
early Buddhist times,®' The appearance of a cow is a super- 
labve quality of beauty and exaltedness.® With its supreme 
veneration of animal life, its abhorrence of sacrifice, its exalted 
attitude to cow's life. Buddhism ranks among the major 
religions of the world m conserving cow-life. 

As a prominent feature of the Buddhist attitude, the in¬ 
stitution of the PINJRAPOLE Of animal hospital may be 
sketched here, even though fuller details will be given later on. 
From time immemorial animal hospitals were flounshn^ m 
India. An encouragement to the establishment of such ^ant- 
able institutions was given in the time of the Buddhist riders of 


tiVera- tl. DIALOGUES OF THE 8LIDDHA, Part (. S.B.B. Vol. 11. 

^ SASTTRA. Book VllL Qi. iv. Ti««U»ed fay Dr. R 

ShaiiunlrU 2nd £dn. 1923. p, 389. |.e_i« 

tsi IBID. Book V. Chapter nis IBID. W- I5>159. i akkMANA 

aiDlALOGUES OF THE BUDDH^ P-t m 
SUITTANTA. 10 Tisnslnted by Mt. snd Mrs. Rhys av . 

IV p. 1S7, (1921) 
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India. Animal sacrifice waa prohibited, as a knowledge of 
Matomy is efflential in victimising the conseercted biute. 
Asoka prohibits even the castration of bulls in his Pillar Edict 
V as it involve# cruelty » Buddha ts reputed to have esta¬ 
blished animal hospitals besides preventiiig animal sacrifices, 
and in his time ancient Indian medicine received the greatest 
rtimulus even though surgery was allowed to languish.^ Asoica 
w reputed to have appointed DHARMA-officers who preached 
the doctrine of ANARAMBHO PRANANAM and AVIHtSA 
BHUTANAM. In his Rock Edict tl Asoka mentions that he 
established medical treatment of two kinds—that wholesome 
fw men a^d that wholesome for animala.*'« Commenling upon 
tlus. Dr, Bhandarkar adduces a wealth of evidence to the fact 
that PINJRA POLES, the establishment of which to protect 
crippled and aged cows is pressed very much at the present' 
day in India, owe their origin to the exertions of Asoica. and 
was carefully preserved at least in the Bombay presidency under 
the protection of the Mahratta chiefs of the 17th and the 18th 
centuries.® 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. Mary E. Foster's Birthday Anniversary CfeLESBATTcHsi. 

Aa announced in our previous issue Mrs. Foster's 82nd 
birthday was celebrated by the Maha Bodhi Society with great 
rajmeing at Calcutta, Buddha Gaya. Benares and Madras in 
India ; and Colombo. Kandy etc. in Ceylon and also in London, 
on Tuesday the 21st September. At a|] these places the 


^ Bbii:hd&rkBj-, ASOKA. p. 3|S 

H H ^ ARYAN MEDICAL SCIENCE, p. |W. By 

H. H. Si. Bh.ev,i SinW, Tl„ko« S.h.1. of ConAJ. iTp,, o.c4.! 

LL-I> . F-ft.a.E Londgn. Micitiilt*Ti h Cfl,, 18 %. 

BKandArkif. ASOKA, p, 176. 

^ 8 BID, pp. 
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ceje^rations ware attended by large niimbcTa of people wKicli 
aliowa how grateKil the people are to this venerable old lady 
for her munificent donations towards the activitiee of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. All the speakers at the varioua public meetings 
held in her honour spoke highly about her generosity and 
pubhc spijitedness and wished her long life and happiness, 

• * a s 

Cci,EBRATlONS AT CALCUTTA. 

At Calcutta, the headquarters of the M. B. S. in India, 
celebrated the joyous event at the Sri Dharmarajika Vibara. 
In the morning as well as in the evening flowers and. lights were 
oflered at the Chaitya containing the sacred relic of Lord 
Buddha and the merits were given to Mrs. Foster, At about 
11 A.M. a number of bbikkhus were given a sumptuous break- 
fast, and a public meediig was held in the evening at the 
Vihara Hall Under the presidency of Mr, John Van Maticn, the 
learned Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
There was a large and cosmopolitan gathering present among 
whom the following were noticed Revd, Amarawamsa, 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Hamamura, Eh. H. W. B. Moreno, M,L.C., 
Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dult. Messrs. S. C, Mookerjee. C. C, Bose. 
Pulin Behari Choudhuiy and others. Messrs, S. C. Mookerjee, 
C. C. Bose, Saugata Sugatakanti, Dr, Moreno, Dt. Bhupendra 
Nath Dutt and Revd. Amarawamsa spoke at length on the 
generosity of Mrs. Foster and thanked her for her invaluable 
help for the spread of Buddhism in India, The proceedings 
came to a close after the presidential speech. Light refresh¬ 
ments were served to all those who were present. 

* * a a 

Annual Foster CEizaRATiONs in Ceylon, 

The 82nd birthday of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Fester of 
Honolulu, the great benefactress of Maha-Bo<lhi Society, was 
celebrated yesterday, The Maha-Bodhi Society in Ceylon 
celebrated the occasion with much grandeur as usual. The 
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tKcir ftctjvitiftB in diff^ent ccntreB ^ 

followB : — 

Maha-BcxlKi College Colombo—Full hoUdftj^ x Ttocbert and 
pupils observing Atasil ; Feeding a large number of poor and 
giving them clodiB. 

Maligakande Temple, Colombo,^SangtiiU Dana and 
Pahan Pinkalna. 

Malllka Home-Bambalapitiya—Feeding poor women and 
giving them cloths. 

Hajagiriya Schooli—Full holiday ; Teacbeta and pupils 
observing Atasil^ A Pahan Pink&ma in the Temple. 

Buddhist-Foster-Sermnary Kandy—Feeding the poor and 
giving them cloths. A Pahan Pmkama at Dalada Maligawa. 

Maha-bodhi Schools—at Hiniduma^ Neluwa, Panangala, 
Conagamtenna, Plagoda, Anuradhapura and Niyanama. 

— IndcpcntUnl, 22nd Sept., 1926. 

• * • * 

Celebrations in Lovdon. 

Tbe Malia Bodhi Society request the pleasure of your 
company on the 21st inst. at 5 p.m.^ In commemoration of the 
S2nd birthday anniversary of the gracious lady, Mrs, Maty 
Elizabeth Foiter, ol Honohilu. Patron of die Maha Bodhi 
Society, whose muiiihcent donation had made it poasihle to 
eBtablish the Society in London on a permanent badiB, at 
86 Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5* In honour of Mrs Foster, the 
house will be henceforth called “Foster House." 

The Ap^acj^uha Dhaamapau, 

Gen/. Secrefor^, M, fl* 5. 

86 Madeley Road, 

Ealing, W. 5. 

London, Sept. |«, 2470/1926. 

* • * * 

London Maha Bodhi Society. 

The Maha Bodhi Society & London HeadquarterB afe 
located the Foster House, 66. Modeley Road, EaUng 
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W. 5, London. Iti gratitude for tlie LncatimJiLble help gi^en 
to the Mahft Bodhi Society hy Mra. Mary Fotler, the London 
headquarters fthall be called the Foster House. The Revd. 
Anagarika Dharmapala ahall spend si% months id the year in 
London and during the cold weather, from Noveniber to March 
he shall be In Ceylon and India. On 5th Novembei neitt he is 
expected to leave London by a Japanese steamer for Ceylon. 

Friends of Buddhism are requested to help the London 
Buddhist Mission by monetary gifts. There is a great future 
for the Dhamma in England. Thousands of Englishmen have 
no faith tn the Semitic religion which ori^nated in Arabia^ and 
it is the duty of Buddhists to spread the Arya Dharma among 
the people of Elngland. All communicationji should be 
addressed to the Anagarika Dharmspala, 86, Madeley Road^ 
London, Ealing 3, London. 


nNANOAL 

MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA FUND. 

Donations Received. 

Previously acknowledged Rs^ 42^541-10^0, Collected by 
U. Pe+ Rangoon, Burma :■—Daw Bytiw Nun, Rs, 25 ; 
U* Sanchain, Rangoon, Rs. 50; Ms Pwa May, Re. I/-. 
Total Rs. 76/-. 5. N. Barua Esq,, Rs. 5/- ; Dr. Nogendm Nath 
Roy, M.B., Re- I/-: M- B, Cangodatenna Esq. (Ceylon)* 
Re. 1/6. Collected by Mg. Po, Hdn, Dabein, Burma!— 
Maung My at San (Burma), Re. I/-; Maung Aung Nyun, 
(BuTma)p Re. 1/^ i U,. Po Mya, Re. 1 /- 1 U, Ttm Tha, As. &/- i 
Ma Kin Mya, Re, I/- s U. Ba Tin, Re. 1/^ Total Rs. 5/8/^ ; 
Mr, P. AreekuiaTalna (Ceylonh Rs. 5/- ; S, N* Barua Esqhi 
Rs. 5/- : Dr. A. L. Nair, Bombay, Rs. Z5/- ! U* Kun Din-Mya, 
Thaton. Burma, Els. 25/- ; Di, Mg Thein Maung in memory of 
hii mother Daw Hla Bya, Rangoon, Rs. 15/- ; Kin Kin Lat^ 
Ra, 5/-. Total Rs. 20+ Grarid Total, Rs- 42i71ChlO-4, 




POPULAR BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


The Bltjdha's Pato OF Vihtut.. A rwcricd tratw 

latioti of l^e Dhammapatia. by F. L, Wood¬ 
ward, M.A. ... 

BUDDrtSM. By Dr. F. Otto Schrader 
m Buddhist Catechism, by H. S.‘Olcott 
Ihe^Smajxer Bum>hi3t Catechism, by Bishop. C. 

Cl and Ci JlnArajad^a, M.A 

i** Ceyloi# in 

by Dr, Antue 

The Buddhist I^^val m JAf■A^■ in I^. With 

PundamenUl Beliefs of Northern and Southern 
Chuxchcs. by H, S. Olcott 
UDDi^r Rules for LArry : a translation of the 
SulS!inh'*°* Vyaggopajja Suttaa, by D. }, 
The I^mond SupiA. Chin-Kang. Chin on Prajna- 

• Trarttlarion from the Chmese, with 

mtroductioTi and notes, by WilJiaiti GemtneJl 
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T. P. ii. Adyar, Madras 

I Stncl. G. T. 


READ e SUBSCRIBE 

the vedic magazine 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR RAMA DEVA.^^^ : 

\nA\t ‘J*««J"onthly devoted to Vedic Religioii. 

' ‘j I pnentaJ PhUoa^phy and Ecotiotniu. It 

AndetfV T*^ "H resuscitation of 

te-juvenation of Vedic 
ir, Philosophy. Jt_ is the cheapest monthly of 

tS«Mnt ^ “ %»ceUent medium for adver- 

whirli^ Spectator We commend this magazine 

in a aoitii nf* condimted on broad and catholic tinea and 
o/ disoiute independence and /earfeaa retford 
1n dn* V^^ 1 * of ell who are interested not only 

JO Shilling. Single cSrS ^ ^Get l^T^ 

Vedic Magazine. Gimidatt Bhavan. Lahore, Panyab. 







WANTED COMRADES 


The nuiTiageiiiejit of the M&bft-BodhJ shoulii he gkd if 
all the old thoughtful aubvcHbers woxild kindly make an effort 
to secute some moie subscribera in order to make our Journal 
selF-sUpportizig. This ean't be achieved without theii whole 
hearted co-operation. 

Below we give particulan of 6m Hony- agenu with whom 
cash or V, P. P, ordeia for the Maha Bqdhi Journal can be 
placed^ Rates of advertisement charges also can be afrcettsined 
from them. 

1. Mg Tha Noe, North Lanmadaw, Akyab. Bimna. 

2. U. Tun U, S. D, O. (on kave} Monywa. Burma. 

3_ Kyaw Aung Pyu^ Headmaster, Governinent High School, 

Kyaiikpyu, Burma. 

4. Mg Ba Theini Bailiff, District Court. Yamethin. Burma. 

5. Mg Tsain. Barrister-at-Law, Pegu, Burma. 

6. U. Po. Pe K, 5. M., A. T. M. Retd. CornmiMioner. 

Wakema, Burma. 

7* Mr. K, A. Albert^ Post Boa-249, Kuala Lumpur* Fp M. S, 

S, Sayn Ba Yi, Lanmadaw Road* Myingyan, Burma. 

9. U. Kyaw Hla, F, T- S., 32, Botnbine Avenue, Mandalay, 

Burma. 

10. Kumar T. N, Pulger, Vale Pleasant, Darjeeling. 

11. Mr, T, R. Sinha, senior master* Govemment High Sch 9 oli 

MayroyQ 4 Burma. 




THE MULAGANDHA KUTl VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, BENARES, 


The holy site known ss the Deer Park at Rishi- 
pat^a, Be^res, la the most famous in the hiatoiy of our 

Tw "tei. sJmon to 

^ five BKikkhus at thiB hailowed spot, 25?3 years ago. 

A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
M^ommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 

pla« was in a state of desolation, 
the Maha Bodhi Socie^ is now going to erect a Vihara 
t the sacred ^ot. and building operations will be started 
very soon. J^e estimated cost of building the Vihara 

Buddhist wdl ^n^bute his mjte and we are sure that 
the iwrst Buddhiat will joyously give his or her quota. 
^ Lord enunaated for the first time the ethic of renun¬ 
ciation and slf-aacnficing charity. He left His royal 
places to save ^ humanity. Will net the Buddhists of 
Ja^, Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, 

Ar^n. Cambodia, Nepal, Korea, Manchuria and 
with the M. B. S. to erect the shrine 
at the flowed spwt? Mrs. Maty Eliabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30.000 to the Vihara Fund, 
now much will you pay? 

whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
and Shanghai Bank marked "Maha Bodhi 
^lety or to Ae General Secretary, M. B. S., 4A 

College Square, Calcutta. o J.. 


Anagahjka Dharmapala, 
Gfinerflf Secretory, 
Maha Bodhi Society, 



THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founpfjj sv the Amagamica H. Dhabmapala 

^FHi qwra r*ifl<a^ ^iwAf «ii™ 

Ttnui int^W i 

“Go ye, O BhUif^hiis, and wander Jarlh for the gain af the 
many, far the wet}are of the many, in comi944<(Ofi far the ii>orI(f, 
for fhe good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim. O Bhikkhtt*. the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 
of hoUneat. perfect and pure."—M akaVaGCA, Vinaya Fftaka. 


VoL XXXIV J NOVEMBER, ^ ^ IN*. 11 


INVOCATION 

TrutH divine^ om hearts iRtpire 

With Thy clcanflhiff fire ! 

Pur^d of enor and of bio. 

May our lives anew begin. 


Light divine. Thine aidiuice lend 
Ig^norance and doubt to end; 
Lead us on the Blessed Way, 

Onwards upward, day by day. 


Love divine, our being fill 

And Thy tender grace tnstil. 
That we may to friend and foe 

Equal help and hiodnesB ^ow. 
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Thus flh^ll wt true vnadoin gain 

And to puri^ attain; 

Henceforth evermore to be 

From aU Karmic boTida|[e free. 

A. R, Zorn. 


AN APPEAL TO THE BUDDHISTS OF BURMA 

Brother Buihjhists of Burma, 

The Maha Bodhi Society began operarion* in the Majjhiina 
n" reviving the forgotten Dhatnma of our 

Urd Buddha in July 1091. For full 3S year* the Society cea« 
lesaly continued to work and we see that the future is full of 
prospects. The forgotten sites sacred to the Buddhists had 
practically come under their influence. The only exception 
^ Lumbini near Kapilavastu which is in the territory of the 

n™jjL° tiiatory of modem 

Buddhism the Maha Bodhi Society has become the pioneer of 

propaganda activities in Europe and America. Since 1693 its 
General &cretary had been active in diaseminating the 
Uh^inni& in India bb welJ, 

The pilgrims visiting Buddhagaya from Buddhist countries 
had no place to rest, and due to the continued exertions of the 
Maha Bodhi Society it had been possible to erect a beautiful 
Dh^rmasala at the hallowed spot. The Burmese rest house 
built under order of the late king Thibaw was handed over to 
the Mivite Mahant by order of the High Court, and no more 
the Buddhists are allowed to occupy 5t. The Hindu mahant 
v'ho IS a Samte has no sympathy with the Buddhists, and (lis 

Buddk. wk,.k i. k, ,k. 

r. 5“l, '"Jiff''*"! ■■'d ™ k... 

* awakened to a sense of justice. 
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At Samath the ancitnt Migadaya^ BcnaicSp the Maha- 
Bodhi Society been able to own the land, thanks to the 
Archaeological Department, near the Dhamek stupa, where 
2515 years ago our Lord Buddha preached the first Discourse to 
the five Bhikkhiis who were His firtt Disciples. The place i$ 
full of holy aseociationa^ and the Maha Bodhi Society hopes 
that Buddhists of Burma will liberally contribute to build there¬ 
on a beautiful Vihara and a College for the bhlkldius. Hence¬ 
forth the Dhamma will again find a resting place lo the 
Majjhimadesa. This is the 33lh auspicious year for the 
BuddhasEfsana. 

The Maha Bodhi Society has turned its face towards the 
West and the General Secretary of the Society is now in 
London where he has established headquarters in suburban 
London on the we&l side kno wn as Ealing. The Society hae its 
own, premises to tarty on the work of the Sisana^ The 
revered patroneas of the Society, Mjr^, Mary Foster and the 
Trustees of the Estate of iSie iale Mudaliyar Hewavitame are 
helping the work by their monthly contributlDns. 

It is the bounden duly of the Buddhists of Burma to give 
the Dhamma to the people of Eingland. The government of 
Burma is in the hands of Britiah civil servants^ The revenue 
of the country ia spent for the extension and maintenance of 
Bzitish imperial interests. British Christian^ are sending money 
to Burma to open schools^ and slowly the religion of the 
country is being undermined. It is time that Buddhists turn 
thdr attention to England^ Why should not Buddhist preachers 
remain in England and spread the Dhamma among the people ? 
There are thousands upon thousands of English people who 
have no faith in the religion of the prophet of Galilee. 
Science ia undermining the citadel of Asiatic Christianity. The 
Civil Servants who administer the government of Burma are in 
league with their missionary countrymenr Christian misHion- 
aries are the vanguards of British politics and trade. They do 
all the mischief and the British people in England believe that 
they are engaged in destroying the heathenism of the people. 
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Gr^at 19 the critne in Bllowing the mtuioiurie# to mislead the 
people of England. 

The material products of Burma are imported to England, 
while the people of Burma pay for the manufactuied gooda of 
England, The people of England send miBsionaries to Burma 
to preach the gospel of the Prophet of Galilee, which is utterly 
utiBuited to the psychology of the Burmese people. The Maha-^ 
Bodbi Society wish to open a campaign in England, Scotland 
and WaJea to disaeminate the Good Law of the Lord Buddha, 
The time is ripe to sow the seeds of the Law of CompaBsion 
on English soil. Both Buddhism and Christianity are products 
of Asia. The mentality of the British people had been moulded 
according to the Jewish gospel of Palestine. The common- 
place saying that the British are Western has nothing to do with 
the psychology of their religion. In truth they are psycholo- 
gized jewi. 

The greatest of all gifts is the gift of the Good Law. Wc 
have to give the Dhamma to the English people. We have 
to budd a beautiful Temple in some part of London for which 
we require at least £10000. The Ahmadiya sect of Moslems 
have built a mosque in Southllelda at a cost of £10000, In 
compassion for the people of England the Buddhist* of Burma 
should help the Maha Bodhi Society to build the first Buddhist 
Temple on English soil. Donations may be sent to the 
National Bank of India Ltd, Bishopsgate, London, E. C. marked 
Revd. A. H. Dharmapala a/c. 


A BUDDHIST SERMONEHE 

And some there be who do not well discern that all of 
u- here shall one day die. But those who do discern this 
well.—for them all conflict* turn to peace." 

These word* from diE opening verses of the Dhammapada 
make a statement which at first eight wrem. ab.urd : and yet, 
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fftrangcly enough,^ is quite true. TLere ore people in the world 
who apparently have all their wits about them, can see and 
hear as well as other people, and yet scein never to have 
noticed the signs, the evidence dl round them that men here 
do not live for everi that some day, surety, inevitably* in¬ 
escapably, to every one of them vnthout any exception what- 
ever there comes a hnat stop to all their acdvibes ; in shorty 
that they die ; and that they themselves aba will one day 
undergo tlui very same Iremendoui change. 

We say "tremeridous,’" because in its external aspect it 
b a treniendous, we might abo say, a catastrophic, change 
from the state that precedes it, the state of active bmy-ness 
we call life. Yet, look at closely—and the precise business of 
every follower of Buddha is to look at everything closely and 
find out what it actually is« and not allow himself to be put 
off or deceived hy the mere appearances of things, — looked 
at closely, the events death, is not really such a very great 
change as we are wont to think it. Fra the truth Is : we are 
dying every day, every minute, yea, every second! At every 
second of our seemingly contmuous existence we are bom, and 
in the same secotid die again | to be bom and die again in the 
next secondp and the same m the next and the nexti and eo on 
through the long succession of seconds we call familiarly a 
lifetime,until at length this seriea of Uves and deaths comes 
to a sudden stop so far as is concerned external observation, 
which looks at the physical body only, and sees no more ; and 
then we say the man has "died.'' 

Bui what has actually happened? Is the man any more 
dead now than he wsts a moment ago? Not a whit! The 
forces that were active in hb body a momertt ago, and had 
been active in it through the years^ many or few, during which 
hb "lifetime" had lasted. Have not ceased to operate now, 
just because the physical body through which they hitherto 
have been manifesting,, has collapsed in "death/' These 
forces—which, collectively, for convenience sake, we may call 
Kamma — are still at work just the same as before, and have 
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only (aken a new foim of marufeatation, mviaiWe to our earthly 
eyes. The physical bexly, no longer informed by Kamrna, 
following the laws of the matter of which it is composed, 
goes to decay j but the Kammo-eneigy passes on to inform 
a new collection of matter of one kind or another, such a$ 
best fits in with its own character, gives it fullest expression, 
in somewhat the same way that a current of electricity, when 
the lamp through which it has made manifest to us its exis¬ 
tence. is broken, is yet itself not destroyed along with that 
mode of its manifestatioti, hut is ready to manifest its existence 
anew in a fresh lamp, or in whatever other appropriate form 
of manifestation may be provided for it,—on electric motor, 
or stove, or refrigerator, or what ttol. 

This new mode of the manifestatioti of the l^amma may be 
another physical body, just taking shape in a physical womb. 
Or It may be a body of subtler matter than the ordinary 
physical matter we ordinarily know, having its habitat in 
another lo^o, or "world," (as we say) than the physical world 
wc ordinarily know. But never, so long as that force is running 
its course, does k cease to manifest itself in some One of the 
three worlds that make up the One universe,—this physical 
world, or the other two. Invisible to us. — in a new form of 
body. Only when this force has entirely worked itself out and 
ceased to exist, as happens when the Noble Eightfold Path 
taught by the Buddha is followed to its end,—only then does 
all fresh formation of the bodies in this or in any other world 
come to a final end. This cessation of the transmisaion of 
Kamma-energy through the complete working out and ceasing 
of the energy itself, this "dying” Into Nibbana (as we call it), 
is the only real "death" there is ; for with this, all that w* 
know as "life" ceases utterly. But again, we speak of this 
really tremendous change, as opposed to the seemingly 
tremendous change of ordinary physical decease, as "death" 
and as “dyltig," only because we have no other words whereby 
to designate a state that U entirely beyond all our powers of 
conceiving.^ state of which all we Can say that will have 
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nny meaning for minds like our owd, it, that it it the deflnj^ 
tive cessation of all that we know with these mincU of ours 
as ^'lifot** and the beginning of what is beyond all ^*life*‘ 
and all "death." 

But it is not of this Grand Death of Nihhana^ that our 
testt is speaking^ when it says that there are aorne who never 
seem to perceive, that all of us here must some day dk. It 
is referring simply to the fact that many never think of the 
ordinary death of the physical body that is the end of all our 
little busy plots and plans and activities in this physical world. 
For if they did, how differently they would many a time act I 

Could any of us, for instance^ entertain any serious 
thought of hurting or injuring another fellow human being if 
we pictured to oumelvea beforehand, our own body lying stiff 
and still and cold, with not a particle in it of that force and 
violent energy to inBict injury with which it now seems boiling 
overt — if we remindecl ourselves that some day without any 
poBsihility of escape, it one day will lie stretched out like 
that,—OUT own dear body ; not someone eUe's^ but our own. 
We could not, — ^not if we seriously considered this spectacle 
in all its bearings- At the pictured sight, if only we dwelt on 
■i long enought every thought of hurting that other fellow men 
would be checked in oiir tiiind. All our anger would die 
away, chilled and frozen into silence at that chLUing, freezirig 
sight. And that is what is meant by the saying of out tcKt 
that all conflicts turn to peace for him who truly pictures in 
his mind the death of this physical body that all of us here 
must some day undergo^ 

Yet this is not afJ that is meant. In this saying is include 
ed^ not only the thought that we ourselves ihall one day die ; 
but the calming cooling thought that brings our conflicts and 
wars and contentions with our Fellows to an end [ndudes the 
vision, the vividly realised vision^ of our enemy, the man 
against whom we are cherishing iH-wifl or eumityi and the 
desire to hurl and injure^ as also lying cold and still before 
UB^ unahle to answer hack or retaliate upon us. whatever we 
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may in otir anger tblnk of saying or doing against hinit however 
injunoua. We are to think and congider until we vividly 
make it present to our consciousneas, that not only we our¬ 
selves, but all other men also will one day die, including this 
man m particular agBinst whom we have angry feelings in our 
heart. We have to reflect that tbia ''enemy*' who tt may be 
has injured us, one day will lie motionless^ and never move 
again, never speak again, against us or any one else t and with 
that reflection, dwelt upon untj] it becomeg a vividly realised 
vision, our anger against him will die out. For how shotdd 
we be angry with one who is hastening on at every moment 
towards that state, and cannot, shall not, by any possibility 
escape it? We have only to wait, and he will be hurt (as 
we Duiselveg shall also be !) far worse than we can ever hurt 
him (short of ourselves committing murder on him),—so badly 
hurt that he will never again be able to hurt us or anybody else. 
Now, at this tnomeni, he is being relentlessly stalked (even 
{ls We ourselves 1) by an enemy who will never cease from his 
pursuit until he has come up with him (as he will come up 
one day with ua tool} and brought him down, as the hounds 
that pursue a stag to the death, pull it down : and then he will 
lie as low as ever in all our hatred of him, in all our thoughts 
of anger at him, wc could have wished him to lie 1 

This idea of our text that the thought of death has a 
calming Influence, and ultimately a destructive power, over 
all thoughts of ill-wi]{ and their derivative feelings, at bottom, 
is the idea that I and the man 1 am angry at, both of us 
together^ are like sharers in a common destiny, are exposed 
to one common fate, have one common enemy^ decay and 
death; and before that last enemy meets and overcomes us. 
are exposed to common ills, are the prey of common mis¬ 
fortunes, which both of us alike have to meet and over¬ 
come as best w* may. We cannot then, rationally^ 
Rghi one another who have arrayed against us in hght 
all the time, a common enemy. Is it not enough 
for Us that life rtself is a hard fight, ending in the 
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defeat of death, that we must make it harder for each 
other with the added^ insensate struggle of each of us against 
each> We me all in common, pasaengerA on this big ship 
of the world, eipoeed in common to all the dangers of the 
voyage on that vesaeK Buffeted U the boat we aU are on by 
the same billows^ thrashed by the same wild winds^ against 
which we all have to wage a constant and common warfare* 
that we may not all be overwhelmed fay them. Yet* as if we 
had not trouble and dangers enough to battle and fight with* 
all round our boat, we must needs fight and battle with 
one another inside our boat I Insensate folly, and utter 
stupidity, of which he is instantly cured who stops and re- 
fiects, as our text tells us to do, that all of us here must 
one day die* must some day leave thia boat. With that 
thought, if we have any sense of what it means^ all our con- 
diets him to peace, die ont^ 

But not in any duB stupor of melancholy ; not in any 
wild frenzy of despair, either^ But in the calm rational facing 
of the facts of our situation in hfe which is just what the 
Buddhadhamma incans^ in the facing of the fact of death as 
the certain end of every human life* wc see the folly of all 
strife of man with man, and hand our endeavours towards 
strife only with that which Ls the enemy of all men, our own 
besotted love of separate existences which keeps us here in 
life as separate creatures* and sets us i^uanellmg and contend¬ 
ing for more of life and its supposed "'goods/* with the other 
separate creatures wc find around us- When we make up 
oud minds to carry on this better warfare and cease from the 
other, then will come our approach to the Grand Death, the 
Good Death, of Nibhana^ which wiU not fright ua but only 
draw us on* and with its drawing* draw ua away from all 
these our petty foolish confiicts with our fellows for the baiti 
that Mara the 'hunter atrewB before ua, only that he may 
keep UA longes in the pen of the world. When we think 
on this Greater Death* the death of Lust and Anger and 
Delusion I which means the attaining of Nibbana* and resolve 
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to strive and fight for this Until it is gained, then all these 
o^er conHicta and fights and strivings turn to peace, are 
srilled, calmed, brought to quietude. Only the one last con- 
Sict remains, the only conflict we now think worth waging, 
l^e conflict, the battle for the one grand supreme good, 
Nibbana. 

J. F. McICechnie. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hwcur Political Office, 
Baroda, 

23rd September^ 1926. 


To 

The Assistant Secretary, 

Maka Bqdhi Scciety, 

4a, College Square, Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 

Please refer to your letter dated the 30th April, T9Z6, to 
the address of His Highness the Maharajah requesting for a 
donation of £1,600/-^ 

In reply, ] beg to inform you that His Highness fully 
syrnpathisea with the cause, the Society has at heart, but 
owing to other more pressing calls on the lesourcea of the State, 
he greatly regrets his inability to comply with the request- 

Yowrs truly* 

Ag. Manager, 

Huziit Political Office, 



WHAT BUDDHISM IS KOT 


The Lord Buddha taUEht the Middle Doctrine to avoid 
the Mtremea oF Ascedciain and Sensuous indulgence. The 
Noble eightfold path shows the way to comprehend the Middle 
Doctrine. Buddhism is the English term to express the 
religion of the Lord Buddha, The Pali term for Buddhism is 
DHAMMA. The specihe names to denote the DHAMMA are 
Sambodhi^ana^ Ihunnyogn^ Aiiajala.^ 

Hrohmo^/a^ Drahmoyanap KithajjcUflda^ Sdmu^^ansoc/hamrnd 
Ki/nuffi n^odoasunup Ariiianiiigga^ d nyadhummOj and Bocfhz 
poi^^hjya dhomrnci< It Lb not Nihijiam (ucchedavida) x it is not 
fatalism (pubhekatahetu v^da) it is not G^eatorism (Lssara 
nimmana vEda). Then what is Buddhism? It 1$ a l^irrua 
J^Urnmntudap he^ui>difa^ a piiticciiMamuppmnr\a dh&mmn, and 
an anupubbadAamma+ Kriyavada connotes cause and effectp 
as for instance from milh ia produced curd. The vaiiatious 
of absolute predestination* creatorigm and nihilism are rejected 
by the Lord Buddha. He found the Universe is not the pro¬ 
duct of Chance^ or is caused by the will of a foolish ignorant 
despotic phantom Creator^ or due to absolute predestinationp 
but the result of unerring natural Immutable Law of Cause 
and Effect. It is the Dfsetrine of gradual evolutionary deve¬ 
lopment as we find in the biological evolution of the human 
germ cell. The supreme Teacher of gods and men taught 
that man is not the slave of a muddle-headed creator god who 
repents and destroys and acts stupidly as we find all creator 
gods Bier Muddle-headed metaphysiciana created from their 
imagination certain types of god. Theologiana found in the 
god idea a weapon to enslave the people. In the Tevifja 
sutta our Lord showed the fooliahneas of those who wished 
to assimilate themselves with their own imaginaiy gods* 
Repenting gods are BtiU under illusion. 
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The of ancient (ndia catne nearett to the ps^rcholo^ 

of BuddhiBm. They accepted the taw of tamma or kamia, 
The JaituiB were believers in painful asceticism. They were 
under the belief that by bodily mortification evil karma could 
be destroyed, The liberated Jive, they said, is bodiless and 
lives m eternal happiness in the state of kaivajya. The 
Brahman tnetaphysicians believed in the absorption of the 
liberatetJ sou] (atta) with Brahma. The German Buddhists of 
the Grimm school accept the doema laid down by Dr. Grimm 
that there is a supreme permanent 1. The opposite school 
led by Dr. Oahlke lays down the dogma, which makes people 
think that the end of existence is annihilation. Dr. Grimm's 
theory is near to the Vedanta ideal. The psydiology of 
Buddhism is transcedentaDy mystic. It is founded on purify- 
ing altnilslic ethics without the least tinge of selfishness. 
Covetousness, conceit, pride, egoism, anger, stubborness, etc. 
have to be completely destroyed from the mind. Until all 
unmoral ideas are removed there is no possibility of progress 
in the mystic path. Desire for sensual enjoyments, ill will, 
slolhfulness, reatlessnesi and psychic scepticism are the 
obstacles to be removed by supreme effort with the aid of 
the Teacher. He is then to practise the Jhanas which are 
four, and m the fifth Jhana where no perceptions and feelings 
am at work, he realizes Nibblna in consciousness on this 
earth. The upekkhi sati parUuddhi state clarifies the mind to 
realize the supremeness of anupadana state wHcrehy the 
arammana of Nirvana Is realized. European philosophers have 
no idea of the tranacendental mysticism laid down in Buddhist 
psychology. The ordinary religionist thinks of heaven as the 
supreme goal of existence, where he thinks he can enjoy a 
sensuous existence in a suhlimated fottn. Buddhism repudiates 
attachment to celestial existence as unworthy of the perfect 
Br^chSn. Even the higher forma of Brahmaloka existence 
^ held m loalhsomeneM by the great Teacher because of the 
mexpressible sublimity of the eternal state of unconditioned 
iTvatia. 1 otit Jhana there can be no acquifikioD of guper 
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knowledge (paniil), without pnlnl there can be no realizing of 
Jhina. The two together working in aympathy biingf the 
devotee to the threahold of Nirvana. Nirvina is an abj^lkat^ 
dhamml. What it is only the perfected mind of the Arhat 
realize#. Neither the sotipattiK aakadagaini or anaglmi can 
have eomplete knowledge of Nirvana, The aotapatti can 
hardly comprehend the mentalky of the Sakadagami. and the 
sakadlgami io not able to know what is the #tate of the 
onaganri mindi and the anlgami if he dies without realizing 
the Arhat condition la bom in one of the Suddhivisa brahma- 
lokast where he livea for milUons of yeara and then realizes 
Nirvana. What ia the final stale of the Arhat conacioiisneM? 
It is ahylkallp beyond apeech^ and only the Arhats know 
what it is* It is a state to be realized. Where the ten fetters 
operate there is no possibility of knowing the state of NirvSna* 
In Buddbism there is also what is called the thapanJya 
patiha (rpjefftion to be set aside) which the Buddha has set 
aside as unprofitable to discus#. Did 1 exiat, what am b what 
is my future, i# the body different from the aoiib they 
the same, ts the world etemab is the w^orld not eternal, does 
the being exist after death, does he not exist, etc. These are 
called thapaniya to be set aside. The muddle4\eadcd scholar 
who knows nothing of the mystic doctrine of Jhana come# to 
the eironeous conclusion that Buddhism ia Agnosticism, 
Buddhism is positive in these Four Noble Truths and the Bodhi 
pakkhiya Dhamma. Instead of Wasting time to find out the Ego, 
the Buddha showed the path to find the conaummaFon of Truth, 
which is Nirvana, So long a# the four upldsnas are active in 
the mind there is no hope of realizing Nirvana, Make the effort 
to destroy the foui upid^a and you arrive at the anupadana 
state, which is vimutd sukha. The upidlnas are j^emupedono, 
diiihi upadana^ milabbaia upadSnst and updc^no. 

Clinging to #ensiial pleasure is an upsdlna ; clinging to specu¬ 
lative beliefs is an upadana : clinging to manifold formg of 
ascetic habits it an upldana i clinging to the manifold variB' 
tion# of egoism i# an upidina. Desire to be bom in ■ heaven 
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or in any atale of Bralimaloka la an obatadc to TCfllize die 
trv^c bappmesa, AlJ exoteric popular rdisions are 
upadanic. To realize Nirvana one ahould stricdy follow tbe 
37 priflgiple, of the BODHf pakkhiya dharama. Effort murt 
made td deatroy the ten fetters. Activity in doing meritori- 
out deeds with no thought of self is immoTtelity. 

, Anacarika Dharmapala. 


NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

CHAPTER XIV { ON THE KING. 

(R UNiVEftsAL Monarch. 

Endowed with five qualities, brethien, a iiniversa] monatch 
Kti rolling the wheel of his righteous rule ; such wheel no 
human foe can roll back. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a univetBal monarch knows the reasons, 
knows the law, has a sense of proportion, knows the {proper) 
time and knows the assembly. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five qualities a 
universal monarch sets rolling the wheel and so forth. 

Likewise indeed, brethren, endowed with five qualities, the 
Accomplished One. the Arahant and supremely Enlightened 
^e seta rolling in righteousness His supreme wheel of the 
'orm ; such wheel no hostile foe can roll back, whethet a 
recluse, a brahmin, a deva, a Mara, a Brahma, or any one in 
the world. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, the Accomplished One. the Arahant 
Buddha Supreme knows the causes, knows the Uw. knows the 
right proportion, knows the (proper) time and knows the 
a&Bembly, 

Venly, brethren, endowed with these five qualities the 
Accomplished One and so forth a* above. 
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(2) Crown 

Brcilircn, endowed with, five qualities the eldest son of a 
luiiverstJ monarch condnuE* roUih^ the wheel of the 
righteous rule that was set going by his father^ such wheel no 
human foe can roll hack. With what five? 

[Repeat the same five as before*] 

Likewise indeed, brethren, endowed with five qualities 
Siriputta well continue* rolling the supreme wheel of rlghteoua- 
nesa that wa* set going by the Tathagala : such wheel no 
hostile foe can roll back, be he a recluse* a brahmin, a deva, 
a Mira, a Brahmi dr any one in the world. With what five? 

Herein^ brethren, Sariputta knows the rei^sons^ knows the 
Law, has a sense of due proportion, knows the (proper) time 
and know* the assembly. 

Verily, brethren* endowed with these five qualities ?ariputta 
well continue* rolling the supreme wheel of ri^teousness, that 
was set going by the Tathigata ; such wheel no hostile foe 
can roll back, be he a recluse, a brahmin^ a deva, a Mira, a 
Brahmi or any one in the world. 

(3) Universal Monarch, 

Brethren, although a universal monarch is a Just and 
righteous ruler, he himself does not rule without a king. 

When this was uttered, a certain brother thus said to the 
Exalted One: 'Who then, Lord, is the king over the ju?t and 
righteous universal monarch ? The Law^ brother replied the 
Elxalted One, 

Here, brethren, a jmt and righteous universal monarch, 
supporting the law, revcreficing, esteeming^ obeying, raising the 
law aloft a* a flag or a standard Rud recognising the supiemacy 
of the law rightly affords shelter and protection to the member* 
of his household, vassal kingSp army, brahmins, gentry, town 
and country-folk, recluses, brahmins^ hearts and birds. 

Having so afforded shelter and protection a* aforesaid to 
all of them, he holds hia righteous sway ; meb wheel of the 
Law no huTnan foe can roll back. 
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Likewise indeed, brethren, the Tathlgata the Arahant, the 
Supremely Enlightened One. the juat and righteous king of the 
Nonn. supporting the Norm, reverencing, esteeming, obeying 
Md raising the Norm aloft as a flag or a standard and recognis¬ 
ing the supremacy of the Norm rightly affords shelter and pro' 
tection to the brethren : sudh and such bodily action, such and 
such vocal action and such and such mental action should be 
practised, and such and such bodily action, vocal action and 
mental action should not be practised, such and such means 
of livelihood should be practised and such and such means of 
livelihood should not be practised : and such and such villages 
and towns should be resorted to and such and such villages and 
tawtia atould not be resorted to. 

[Repeat the same as regards “sisters, and the men and 
women-de vote*® /' J 

Having^ aflord^d shelter end protection aforesaid to 
all of them he holds hb righteous sway, such wheel of the 
Norm no foe. be he a recluse, a brahmin, a deva, a Msra, a 
Brahma or any one in the world, can roll back. 

H> Emancipation of Heart. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a duly annointed king 
of noble family, wherever he dwells, lives only in his own 
realm. Widi wbat five^ 

Herein, brethren^ a duly annofnted king^ of noble family U 
well-born on both sides, mother and fftlher, and of pure 
hack through aeven generations of unblemithed parent' 
age I is rich and of great wealth and rCEtOUrces, with well filled 
tteasuriea and granaries ; is indeed powerful being endowed 
with a docile and disciplined army comprising four parti ; Kit 
eldest ion is indeed wise^ clever* inlcltigent and cDiapetcnt to 
judge things relating to the past, the future and the present j 
these four things promote ha fame. 

Endowed with these five things with fame ai the fifth, 
wherever he dwells he lives only in hU own realm. What » 
the reason therefor > Brethren* It so happens to the vlctonous. 
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Litewia* indeed, brethren^ a brother endowed with five things^ 
wherever he dw'ell8+ lives only with an emancipated mind^ 
With what five? 

Here, brethren* a brother is of virtuo^B conduct^ dwella in 
the observance of Patimokkha mles+ obBOrves good manners 
and right behaviour, fears even venial faults and having taken 
the precepts practises them, even as a duly annointed king 
of noble family and high descent : he is well-vetaedi with good 
memory well stored, in that Norm which is lovely in its begin¬ 
ning, in the middle and in the end^ fulfilled in its entirety and 
which declares the perfect life of purity s he is weU-veraed in 
such Norm, has memorised and learnt it by tate^ pondered 
over and seen it with the dear eye of insight, even as duly 
annointed king of noble family is rich and of great wealth and 
resources with well GUrd treaiiuries and gTanaTies : he dwells 
strenuously striving to put away sinful conditions and to pro¬ 
mote meritorious conditions, steadfast, energetic and not freed 
from the yoke of a virtuous life, even as a duly aunointed king 
of noble family is endowed with great power \ he is full of 
wisdom, endowed with insight into birth and death and with 
the highest penetration, which leods to the complete extinction 
of 11b 'even as a duly aninointed king of noble family is endowed 
with an eldest son : these four things promote his emBneipation, 

Endowed with these five things with emancipation as the 
fifth wherever he dwells he lives with an emancipated mind. 
What is the reason iherefor? Verily, brethren, it-so happens 
to those emancipated in mind. 

(5) Crown Peince. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the eldest son of a duly 
anointed King of noble family expects the crown. With what 
five } 

Here, brethren, the eldest aon of a duly anointed King 
of noble family is well-bom on both side*, mother and 
father, and of pure descent, back through seven generations 
of unblemished parentage; he is fair, handsome* lovely 
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4nd endowed with the higheal beauty of complexion 
he » pleasing and aggreeable Unto mother and father : he is 
pleasing and agreeable to viltagera and towniblki what¬ 
soever crafts there are of duly annointed kings 

of noble family, as regards elephants, horses, chariots, 
hows or swords—therein he is well-trained and 

:»ccomplished. He thus reflects J am indeed well-born 
on both sides, mother and father, and of pure descent back 
t rough seveti g'^neratiotts of imhlemished parentage ^ why 
should ) then not expect the crown : 1 am indeed fair, hand¬ 
some, lovely and endowed with the highest beauty of com¬ 
plexion. why should 1 then not expect the crown i 1 am indeed 
pleasing and agreeable to villagers and townsfolk, why should 
then not expect the crown : whatsoever crafts there are of 
^ly anointed kings of noble family as regards either elephants, 
horses, chariots, bows or swords-therein 1 am well-tmined and 
accomplished, why should I then not espect the crown >* 

Verily brethren, endowed with these five the eldest 

son of a diJy annointed king of noble family expects the crown- 

Likewise, indeed, brethren, endowed with five things a 
brother expects the extinction of the intoxicants (j4saoas). With 
what five? 

Here, brethren, a brother is full of faith and beltevea in 
the enlightenment of the Accomplished One thusj He » the 
pcalted One (and So forth as in the usual formula) ; he is 
free from ailment and suffering, endowed with good rl?giR«ri ntT 
neither too cold nor too hot but evenly fit for exertion, is 
neither crafty nor deceitful but discloses things as they really 
are in the presence of the Master or the wise holy ones ; he 
dwells sUenuous in the putting away of sinful conditions and 
m the promortioti of virtuous conditions, steadfast, energetic 
and not freed from the yoke of virtuous conditions: he is lull 
of wisdom, endowed with insight into birth and death and with 
the highest penetrarion. which leads to tbe complete extinc¬ 
tion of til. 

He reflect, thus ; [ am indeed full of wisdom and believe 
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m the complete enlightenment of the Accomplished One and so 
forth, why should 1 then not expect the extinctiDn of the in- 
iV>xicant9? and so forth as above mumba mutandis, 

Verilyi brethren^ endowed with these five things b brother 
expects the extinction of the intoxicants^ 

(To be conhnuedj 


THE 

All hail to Thee Enlightened One I 
Eternal fount of Truth. 

All hail to Thee perfected One I 

Who conquered deaiJi with Truth, 


The path was trod in weariness 
in hunger and exile^ 

That Thou in life might make progress. 

To help those that were vile. 

Thy six long years of lonely life. 

Of Wanderings far and near. 

Thou gBVest up a princess wife 
The saffron robe to wear* 

And when the Truth wast found by Thecr 
Compassionate wert Thou* 

Didst seek the souls of men to free 
Their heritage endow^ 

Didst found the Holy Brotherhood 
That existeth to this day^ 

In Isipatana^s shady wood 

Thou sKowest them the Way, 
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The Noble Eightfold Path did«t teach 
Thetr Order to obey : 

Right O>mprehen«ion. CoEiduct, Speech* 
Right Living, Effort, they 


Must seek in MeditadoA right 
Thy teaching® to convey, 
AJ*o, In Reisoliitton^fl niL^it, 

TiJl Peace her sceptre sway* 


The Higher Self miiat gave the self. 
No other coume could be. 

No priestly craft, or richest pelf 
Doth set tKe sinner free. 


As man hast sown, so man muat reap. 
According to the Law, 
rhe Soul In purity to keep 
Till t Tva® above the Law* 


Oidflt teach the love of all mankind 
And every living thing. 
iO Amra, and those of her kind 
Didst stoop^ and comfort bring. 


Blessed Tathngata art Thou, 

For hast Thou not Attained?' 
Thy gervant, [, he fore Thee bow^ 
For go it was ordained. 


— Ellen Margaret Nash^ 



IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA, SCIENCE? 

By Dr. Ceorce Grimm 
(Coiiiinued.) 

[We are continuing the publication of Dr, GtoTge Grimm e 
article inspite of the fad that we are unable to agree with him 
in 3ome of his views.— Ed. Maha Sof£fiiv| 

The super-normal powers in the Doctrine of im BupDHA. 

After what has now been said, the Doctrine of the Buddha 
presents itself as the choice extract of the purest* cleared" think- 
iug, to such a de^pree that the unprejudiced reader may well 
ask himself in wondertneiit, how, with regard to it* any one 
could ever have arrived at the idea that it contained mysticism 
in, any shape or form. There must therefore, surely, be some 
other paitB of the Teaching which bring such ideas within the 
sphere of the possible. They are as follows:— 

In the Doctrine of the Buddha there is much said not only 
about the hipest Deliverance, but also about the boundless 
deliverance of the mind, the unburdened deliverance of the 
mind, the empty deliverance of the mind, the deliverance of 
the mind in voidneas of ideas, as also of Absorptions in 
which* completely dead to the world, yea, even under the con- 
ditions of suppression of inhalation and exhalation, and there¬ 
with of bodily functions in general, one tastei supramundane 
happiness. It knows of a "'higher knowledge'" which conabtfl 
in the power of "'heavenly sight,'" and of the "heavenly ear/' 
thus, in the power of entering into communication with the in¬ 
habitants of other worlds* as well as of penetrating the thou^ts 
of other men, and of recollecting one's previous existences, and 
finally* of being able to observe with direct vision the nature 
of the rebirth of an expiring indmduaL Further, in the 
Buddha's teachirtg mention is also made of the mental states in 
which one perceives forms of immeaguieable sire—not des^ 
cribed in more detail—^also forms that shine blue like flax 
blossom, or some that gleam yellow like a cinnamon flower* 
or some that shimmer redly like the mallow rose, or some that 
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S earn wKite like a piece of white ailk. indeed, it attributM to 
some of ita adepts the powers of the higher magic j "BciiiE 
oflc. to become many j to appear and disappear : unhindered 
to pass throngh v^alls, mountain,, dikes, as though through 
the arr ; to emerge from, and sink into, the earth as though 
m water i to pass over water without sinking therein, a^ though 
on sohd ^und^ to pas, through the air like the winged bird ; 
even with the hand to touch and stroke the sun and moon. 
» mighty, so powerful ; yea. to Wield the body at will even 
up m the realm of Brahma." What mystically disposed heart 
the face of such aliment which it find, in the Buddha*, 
teachmg. wHI not forthwith fall into mystic raptures? 

The first thing to he done here i, to emphasise in the most 
ccwve manner that all these constituent* of the Buddha*, 
t«chiirg am ohsoltr/efy ine«en(mf constituent* of the same 
^e may strike them all out without In any wise affecting the 
Buddhas leaching in it, essential features. To that teaching 
everything js inessential which is not necessary to definitive 
dehverance from suffering. AU of the abnvementioned cons- 
muent parts of that teaching, however, a« not nece«ary to 
dcliveran«, as the Buddha e^press/g emphasises. He distin^ 
m fact, between the man delivered through wisdom 
P^navimuttaJ, and the man delivered "on both side." 
iMbhatobh^vimu^). Among the former is understood by 
htm ^at dchvered one who. with respect ,o every even only 
f«s*ible state of consdoustiess" into which he can he hom 
has understood Its arising and its passing away, the pleasure 
that It brings, and the suffering that follow, ft. as weU as how 
one may e^ape it."i and precisely thereby ha* completely 
^netrated the Ana^-idea. without having ever developed a 
^gle one of the aforementioned supernormal powers.* It j, 

1 Digbn Nilclya ' ' " " " " - — - — 

j» dij™.d 

JhinS, i, ^ 
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precbely tliiB delrve ranee thriiugli wiidona which v/ms dealt with 
m the pteccdiiter section. Just because of this, as the afl- 
siifficmg, it is the kernel or essence of the Buddha^s teachings 
By the '‘delivered in both ways” is to be understood every 
saint who, almg urih the deliverance through wisdom, in 
addition has realised vnthin himEelf one* or several, or alb of 
the above-mentioned supcmorinal powers. Be it well noted, 
however, that the "delivered in both ways" is always “of fhe 
some fime a ^'deUvered through wisdom/* i>e,^ he also must 
travel the noryial path of sober contemplatioo for the winnins 
of “dry insight" into the three characten5tii:*i “transient' — 
(therefore)—*‘pain-producing —(therefore— nothing to me. ) 
He must also incessantly pracriae the meditation upon the 
personality with reference to its compoundings its arising, its 
passing awi^y, and its overcoming,* Also of him holds good: 
” ‘This is Suffering,' he thoroughly con Eiders x 'this is the aiiaing 
of suffering,' he thoroughly considers j 'this is the annihilation 
of suffering.* he thoroughly considers ; ^thia is the way to the 
annihilation of suffering/ he thioiighly considers." (Majjh, 
Nik.). Only* this in addition takes place ; that while thus also 
he "in mind thhinks and reflects upon the Teaching, ponders 
it in mind/* and while also ^The more he reBects upon and 
considers^ the Teaching, ponders it, comes to an understanding 
of the meaning, to an understanding of the Teaching/* (Digha 
Niklya) m hiTn these supernormal powers also ate paitially or 
wholly set llp^i 

These latter thciUBclves poBseaa no direct value whatever as 
regards deliverance* tn part, like the first four AbsorptiDUs. 
they serve to generate pleasureable sensations which, in contrast 
to the wellbeing of the senses, have no sort of evil after-effects. 


* Juit u, O wItEiw \n mind has penetrated die ocean, ba* 

rmlsraud alans it. ail die dial anywhere flow bilo iti even *0. 

loi npE who hjia praeLud the medataiaan upon pe»DiuiIty+ periLHtenlly 
cultivated ic diere embioccd along with it all die thuiga lliat in anr 
wiac lr*d te hnswlcdfo/" 
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and thiM we not to be shunned'—he nourished and 
cherished t* such uellbcing, say ]/' And in part—in the four 
hisher Absoipuona—they aie the lempfyraiy means to ‘'biessed 
rest and thus, assuredly, give a foieteate of Nibbtna, which 
Buddha expressly lays down in the 6 th 
-utta of the Majjhima Nikiya. m contradistinction to these 
states, can otiJy be reached by unwearied combat with the 
manifestation, of tmpulsion. Nay. the Buddha doe, not 
h^itate to characterise a portion of these states as “not holy," 
J wo kmds of development of powers there are. There Js a 
^vrer that is l^und up with the Influences, bound up with 
Attachments which is called 'not holy ;* and there i, a power 
without Ae Influences, without Attachment, which 1 , called 
holy. And what kind of power is that which, bound up with 
^ Influences, bound up with Attachment, i, called 'not holy’? 

here, some ascetic or Brahmin has attained mental unification 
whereby wth concentrated mind he is abU in manifold wise 
to expenence ,n himself the unfolding of power ; such as. being 
one. to become many : to pass throng walk, rucks, dikes as If 
hrough air. This ,3 a power bound up with the Influences 
bound up with Attachment, which i, called not holy,' But 
what 13 that power, without the Influences, without Attach 
W which IS called holy? There a Bhikkhu. if he wishes 
The repugnant, I will perceive un-repugnant.- then he per. 
«.ves un-repugnant If he wishes. 'The un-rep«gnant of will 
^ceive repugnant, then he perceives repugnant; if he wishes. 

Ihe repugnant and the un-repugnam, both wU| I pm from me 
^d remain equal of mind, thoui^itfui. dearly conscious,' then 
he remains equal of mind, thoughtful, dearly conscious. This 

“ jT? Influences, without Attachment, that is 

called holy, (Digha Nikiya). 

If however, according to this, absolutely none of the super¬ 
normal powers are necessary to deliverance, and thereby, to 

^1^, ”< !*■“■ PO-O... p„„ 

same , whereby it is established that the character of 
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the essential part of the TeacKing camijot: in any wise te 
determined by these ineaaential portions thereof, 

Morcovcrp these ine-saentjal portions also have nothing in 
the least to do with mysticism. The yp-ond mysticism is com¬ 
monly used in a very indefinite sen»e» under it being massed 
together everything mysterious, tspeciaily everything of the 
nature of p^chic powers and subjective experiences. Here, 
of courae^ the word is not used in that vague sense : for in 
this sense the mystical might very Well be an object of science. 
Nay, in thiB sense it is indeed a special object of sdence, for 
mysticism in this aenae designates merely the domain of the ai 
yet unexplained, thus, of what stiU is in need of being ex¬ 
plained» which is precisely the special budness of science^ 
Thus, at first ^lypnotism might seem a mystical domain, but 
to-day it has become an established department of science. 
Later on, we have even gone so far as to bring somnambulism 
also within scope of science. So doing, the latter has com¬ 
pleted her task when the complex of queetionabie phenomena 
is comprehended m nccordonce uyith ihe iaw o/ cmisotion^ i.c.. 
when the conditions of the advent and annulling of the said 
phenomena, are established in such a manner that they appear 
cQn/ormabfe fo ilou?^ thus^ as phenomena which constantly 
present in every single instance the effects peculiar to them¬ 
selves, Lltimatelyp no flcientihc explanation reaches, or ever 
will reach, further than this. Especially is it not the task of 
science to rob the phenomena explained in this manner, of 
whatever of ifie u>on£fer/nf m lUetf may be concealed within 
them. MoreoveT. (his wonderful will be expenenced^ ha such^ 
only so long as it is a sy'item of rare phenomena. A* soon as a 
phenomenon enters daily the field of oDr cognition^ we become 
acccjs/omed to it, and accept it as a matter of course. 
In itself the CAse of a thrown stone is every bit 

as wondetful as the magical power of ‘"being 

me, to become many/* And if this latter power 
became so common to every man that he could exercise it 
Without any ado at any moment, and a$ easily as he can throw 
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a Btene then this pow«r also would seem to him a common. 
Place affair. No one would any longer "wonder'* at it, albeit 
m ifae// of course, it had lost absolutely nothing of the wonder- 
fill. i.e., infcepficubfc, i.e.. the not traceable back to the law of 
cauaah'on TTms also the appearance of a great comet in the 
sky at rjeht la ever and ag^^n regarded aa something Vranderful, 
merely b^ause these pilgrims among the worlds are for us 
such ranriea; and also because they do not describe a regular 
orbit like the sun and the moon, which latter heavenly hodie# 

ihemselves are not a ndiit less wonderful than such a vagabond 
of the heavens, 

^ far. thi's. we cannot speak of the natural and the 
w-onderful, hit onlv of the rer lnr and the rxtraotdinaiy. among 
phenomena, extraordinary because of this, that the conditions 
of their appear*nce are ao rarely eneo-ntered in nature, or can 
only very miely te s-i up by men. In contrast thereto, to the 
domain of mysriefsm in the proper aense of the word belongs 
only what h based upon inward vision or inner enlightenment 
of s ch a sort that it cannot be subsi-med in clear concepts, on 
Vhich account giso it cannot be rendered armin in speech, and 
thus also, never under any cimumstances can become an object 
for Bo-calkJ scieoTiflc molhoda. 

One onV needs to be dear as to fhij rehtlonsKip of science 
■ind mysheiam in order to understand without any difficulty 
that also those measential portions of the Bud^lha's teaching 
which have for their object the supernormal powers here in 
question, are not mystical but acienHfic m the strictest sense of 
the word. A brief explanation wOl make this perfectly dear. 
fTo fce continued.) 


MRS. MART L FOSTER OF HONOLULU* 

I am glad to avafl myself of this opportunity to express 
our sense of gratitude, to O^distinKuished American lady. 

lU 'if' ^ ^ Knd tirthdiy 

Mri. Maiy E. Fott*r HflnaSuIu. 
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Mra. Mary Foster of Honolulu for her magnifictnt beneFac- 
tloiu towards M. S. or to speak more broadly to the cause 
of Buddhism in Bengal. Buddhism arose in Magadhai spread 
into the different Provinces of India and latterly duriiig the 
time of the greatest Indian monarch of ancient Indian Emperor 
Asoka it eitended all over Asia. The moat gionoua period 
of the Indian History aynchronizea with the period of the rise 
and piogiesB of Buddhism in India, What ia Buddhism after 
all, it IS but a development of Indian thought^ Indian literature, 
Indian art and architecture^ bo any attempt to revive this 
ancient religion meana the revival of the past glory of India, 
So as an Indian in the first place and then as a Hindu, 1 take 
thifl opportunity to convey our smeere thanks to this great 
lady for her generous help to revive a religion which dourished 
in India for untunes end gave civil izaiiap to most of the 
countries in Asia and which afterward extended from Korea 
and Japan on one side to Syria and Macedonia on the other. 

Of all the Provinces in India^ it was in Bengal that this 
religion lingered for the longest period where it permeated 
with the life and thought of the people and in course of time 
disappeared altogether from the land of its hiith. It is now 
little over a century, that the attentron of the European scholars 
was drawn towards the life and teachings of Gautama Buddha 
and various attempts have since been made by the well-known 
scholars of the different countries to revive and dessiminate 
the Buddhistic thoughts and Ideas, in the west t though there 
was awakened a world-wide interest in Buddhism and European 
scholars were vying With each other to reveal its aecreta from 
Pali, Qiinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit and Eplgraphic sources^ very 
little interest was displayed by the Indians themselves in thus 
matter. As far as we knoWp it w^as in 1872, and it was for 
the first time that Pandit Satyavi^ta Samaswami of Calcutta a 
well known Vedic scholar i brought out an edition of K^anda 
a Buddhist Sanskrit work of the Mahayana School. 
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Jiw book give* on esplanotion of the myatic ayUoble* “Om- 
otherwise known SaJakhari Mahavidya, 
but bctte^ov^ m connection with the pmyer wheel of the 

the"field f Ul Mitra whoee researcKiss in 

the field of Indian antiquity brought him Enfopean reputation 

^o/tfa-Kisfora. which 
r? frr Subsequently Babu Pm.apa 

^dra Ghoaha ^d Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosad Sastri, 
M A. have published Sanskrit Buddhistic Works, whid> have 
hebed the spread of the Buddhist literature in this country. 

to the cal 

of Buddhism was rendered by that wcU known Tibetan 
cxplomr the late Rai Bahadur Sarat aandra Das. CJ.E. a^ 
Tuiust also mention here the name of our late lamented friend 
&^Sat« Chandra Vidyabhusan. whose labours i„ this connec- 
will ever U remembered with gratitude by his countrymen. 

W-kcdee for the spmad 
^ Pah and Buddhist literature are fresh in our memory and 

^quires no repetition, but so far the interest towards Buddhism 
was me« academic. What was there without the Jiving 

I rt r love 

Ih U renunciapon (f^TH ). and these 

II 1 in life and example «t before the 

people, which will help them to realise the life and teachings of 

the^A J* opportunity offered itself. 

_ nagan a H. Dhiirirmpala of Ceylon actuated by th» higb 

Ideal came to India and established the Maha Bodhi Society 

ancient Jnd.a. and with this object he brought Bhikkhus from 
Ceylon and stationed them in Calcutta and in different 
of ancient Buddhist cultum ^rh the object of^Ibb,hI^ 

labours of tk greatly augmented hy the 

>..kkhu, wl.,„ U, .„d ^ ^ 
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men of light and kading. From the hme, Mr. DKarmapAia 
commenced lil» work in [ndia< a real mtereat has been awakened 
in the Life and teachings of Gautama Buddha. To achieve hia 
end, he laboured almost single-handed with the slender means, 
received From time to time from his friends in Burma, Siam, 
Ceylon and other places. Though sin^e handed, he had the 
support of some of the Indian gentlemen, including men like 
Rai Narendra Nath Sen, Bahadur and others. With the in¬ 
domitable ]teal for hts work^ he carried on a propaganda work 
and at last his labours were crowned with success. The 
importance of the workp while Mr. Dharm^pala j.reaching in 
America^ attracted the attention of this noble lady and mth 
the help of the most liberal donation, placed by her at the 
disposal of the Society* this &ne hall deiigned after the ancient 
Indian architecture of Ajanta has been built in this city in 
wKich have been enshrined the sacred relic of Lord Buddha. 
This hall is open lo all for use and the Vihara is dedicated to 
the Bhikkhu Sangha, and out of the fund placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Society, airangements are being made to cons¬ 
truct another Vihara at Mrigadawa (Benares} where Lord Buddha 
preached his first sernion to hia five diaciples. I understand 
out of the contribiUiDns made by this pious ladyp works of 
public utility have also been started in Colombo and other 
places of Ceylon. If my infontiation is correct, she has not 
been slow to extend her helping hand to those of our country¬ 
men who have been caitying on long propaganda work in 
America. She never made any distinction between the Hindus 
and Buddhists. It was the Indian work which appealed to 
her and out of the generosity of her hciirl, she has always 
been ready to help any good cause brought to her notice. 
To-day being her eighty second birth day, we have met here 
this evening, both Hindus and Buddhists to express our sense 
of gratefulness to her for her unostentatious chanty and wish 
the conveners of this meetliig lo convey the same to her. 

In conclusion, 1 must say that the labours of this band of 
scholars and of men like Mr. Dharmapala have opened a new 
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th« Indian r^ind to th. sul> 

Ke he^of Asia and won for India the glonoiu ritJo of Holy 

l^d awaionJns has brought hack to India, the hishest 

wm through a life of peace, love and 

a’ V u^'^v man and man hut also betweerj 

man and all other living beings. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE ABORIGINES 

By S. Hauiah, 

Missionaries are busy saving the aoiila of ignorant low- 
claM people and of the jungle tribesmen of India wKJe the 
e i^t^ed dasses in Europe and America are discarding 
I ic mythology as a thing altogether out of date. The 
bstory of the conversion of the aboriginal races of Ghota 
a^ur ^we light on the methods adopted by Misalonaries 
in Christie,zmg those races. It also shows how the religion 
adopted by them has affected their character. The Munda 

T J r™ ® free and easy life in the forest- 

clad plateau of the Ranchi district, in Chota Nagpur, came 
I o Contact with the forces of cmlisation with the establish- 

11 comer of 

the old Moslem empire. They were taken in hand by some 

benevolent and enterprising German missionaries of the 
Lutheran Protestant sect in the middle of the last century. 

L 1^!^^ establishment of Britiiih rule they had troubles with 
their Hindu and Moslem landlords. These landlords, who 
belonged to a higher stage of civiliiation, wanted them to 
engage regidarly to pay rent in kind or to render Ubour in 
heu of rent for the holdings of which they were in possession. 

I he lands were owned by the Hindu and Moslem landlords 
^der settlement from the Government either directly or 
through the superior landlord or Zamindar, the Maharaja of 
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Chota Nagpur^ to whom they were liable to pay rent in cash.. 
Unaccustomed as these fiappy-goducky, hanim-aeanim jungle- 
folk were to such legal reatricticina as those to which men in 
a social stale are Eubject, the acdon of their landlords weighed 
heavily on their souls. It ia no wonder they kicked over the 
tr£3cce and caused a lot of trouble. The irusaionmies took 
advantage of this state of affairs and took up the cudgeU on 
behalf of their converts, both present and prospective. 
Government was induced to specially legislate in favour 
of the aborigines against thelt landlords. In a Calctitia 
Review articles the Rev. James Long stated (No, 97 
of 1069) that an Act had been passed “in favour of the KoU 
mainly through the exertions of their fnend Colonel Dalton, 
the Cothtniasioner of Chota Nagpur, who by his writingB and 
actions had done so much for the Kols that he may be called 
a ^cond Cleveland/' Colonel DaJton himself stated in a 
report to Government which was published in the Calcutta 
Gazette SuppUment for October 3, 1868: “Since the mutinies 
it [the agrarian agitationl has been chiefly fomented by the 
Native Christians/' The Ueutenant-Covemor of Bengal (the 
Hon. Sir Ashley Eden) stated in a Resolution dated November 
25, 1800, on the working of the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act of 
1869, that it seemed an unquestioned fact that many of these 
Mundas and Uraons “embraced Christianity in the hope of 
obtaining possession of lands to which they nghtty or wrongly 
USd clnJm/' Meanwhile, the missionary work of conversioti 
went on apace. The German missionaries stated in their 
Report for the year 1873: “There ia not the slightest doubt 
that the majority of our converts who apply for admission into 
the Christian Church are almost always actuated by secular 
motives.“ The late Mr. Ch W, Bolton, b C. S*, stated in a 
G avemment report dated December 16, 1069 s The 

missionaries made no secret of the fact that their principal 
motive in stirring on behalf of the Kols was to preserve and 
expand the influence of their missiori with the people/" The 
Commissioner of the Chota Nagpur Division (Mr. W. Le F. 
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RobtHBOJi, J, c 5.) in a report to Covermneitt oii the workm# 
of the Tenuie* Act of 1869 wrote on ApriJ 26. 1876: 

The pomta which Bahu GopaJ Chunder Mitter (one of 
the oJHcera employed in carrying out the provisions of the Act) 
•pecially alludes to in his report are, that he baa been chiefly 
at work this year in the part of the country inhabited by the 
Christian Bhuinhars. who consider that the Tenures Act waa 
made for their benefit, and in that view they generally give 
in such large and preposterous claims that it is difficult to get 
to their bottom without a protracted and diligent inquiry. The 
appeals are larger from these classes of men. because they are 
never satisfied until they get the last plot claimed.* This is 

perfectly true, and is one cause why the work takes so long to 
ACCDmpItsh/* 


Mr, John Reid, [.C.S,, stages in hia Ranchi Settlement 
Report for 1902-1910 that as a result of "the financial support 
of the European misslonanes"* and owing to other causes the 
converts began to be self-assertive and that "an impression 
rapidly gained ground Jn consequence that to become Christian 
was the best means of successfuUy shaking off the oppression 
of the landlord. Mr. Reid mentiona. die fact that after the 
Mutiny of 1857, when the Bndsh officers returned to Ranchi 
an impression gained ground among the Ko| converts Uiai 
t ey were a class gpecially favoured by Covemment," In 
introducing the Chota Nagpur Tenures Bill in die Bengal 
Legislative Council in January. 1897 the Hon Mr W H 
Grimley. J.C.S,, referred to the fact that three Missionary 
bodies were at work in Chota Nagpur, and he referred also 
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to the hiat<Jty of the agrarian Bgitatioti that had been going 
on amongst the Kola intermittently aince 1067 a* affording 
"ground for the belief that many peraona conceived the idea 
that by embracing Christianity they would be entitled to tbe 
support net only of their spiritual pastors, but also of Europeans 
generally, in the settlement of their grievances and vindioa* 
tion of their rights," In summariaing the causes of conver¬ 
sion of these people the Indian Census Report for 191! states: 
'*A further attraction is the hope of obtaining assistance bom 
the tnisstonaries in their diflicultieB and protection against the 
coercion of landlords. Keenly attached to their lands and 
having few interests outside it, they believe that the missionaiy 
will stand by them in their agrarian disputes and act as their 
legal advisers." In this case there is overwhelming evidence 
to show that in order to attain theb main object the mission¬ 
aries have thrown thetnselves heart and soul in the struggle 
of the Kol tenantry against their Hindu and Moslem landlords 
about agrarian rights—a matter entirely beyond their spiritual 
concerns, and that in doing so they have actively fanned the 
Rame of discoid and given a strong impulse to the combadve- 
ness of the tribesmen. 


ANCIENT fiUDDHlST SITES IN INDIA 

Lecture by Da. C. A. Hewavuabne. 

Under the auspices of the Young Men's Buddhist Asso¬ 
ciation. Colombo, Dr. C. A. Hewavitame delivered a very 
interesting lecture, on "Ancient Buddhist sites in India." 

The Lecture. 

Dr. Hewavitame rising amidst applause delivered his 
address. He said: Although I have given the title "Ancietit 
Buddhist Sites in India" to my lecture I have to go a little 
further in view of certain discoveries recently made. We 
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hi^ve not merely lo mod.fjr »me of the old idee* but ive 
have even to ™bvorl them in regard (o andenl Indian eulhire, 

in India before the time of Asoka. and that it was purefy 
a later mpoduction due to the influence of either the Persians 
or e ee a. One leaeon for saying this was that actually 
no a^itecture was found which could be ascribed to a 
pnor date to that o Asoka. Old Western scholars left it fairly 
open saying that they were going merely on what has been 
discovered, and although Indians themselves said that the 
culture and architecture of India was not of such recent 
growth as there wa, no evidence this vi™ was not taken 
acnously [t was Fenelosa who wrote about Japanese art 
who said that however far you may go back in the history 
of a co^^ there .dJl always be a period beyond which 
there wifl be signs of mdJgenoua traces of ait. That was 

theones on thi, idea Western scholars ascribed all stone 
buiWin^ to foreign sources. It was further asserted by them 
^all Slone archil^ture was derived from wooden proto 

types they ^y that before the time of Asofca there were 
no stone buiidinga in India. 

WcxK> OR Stone. 

was ^^t Biifficient emphasis on and that 

^s that all the bmldmEs of the time of Asoka were not 

work whi^ earvmgs of stone but actually finished 

tinuf^ t * development in technique con- 

slructure"*\hTre''^ interior to that period, h the actual 

that^dLer T” introduced which seem to show 

architecture, Weatom ^^"^''"’ts of wooden 

ascribing the wooden r r """ 

place sLia] 

tio. 
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But acccrdirfcg to bodi Buddhist and Bcahmamc iioun:£3 
stone arcliitectLire was no new thing but existed from time 
iizunemonal. Even in the HcuJptuffta of stone buildings of 
the time of Asoka, ate shown sctllpCiirea in relief for 
decorative purposes of the time of Buddha or even pre¬ 
viously which were evidently of stone. One of these aculp- 
tures ia found at Bharut and gives a picture of the offering 
of the great monaateiy Jetawanarama at Sravasti to the 
Buddha. In that picture are shown two buildings knovfn 
as Kosamhakuti and Ghandakuti types of bdldingift made 
entirely of stone. But this cannot be proved one way oi 
the other withont proper evidence- As early as 1865 a 
building was found in Rajagir made of undressed stone, 
about eighty feet square and about thirty feet high^ con¬ 
taining cells prohably for Buddhist priests^ "which Ferguson 
the great archBeologist of India thought was derived from 
Assyrian sources. Near by is a cave called Pippali Guhawa 
where the Buddha himself sat in meditation, so that they 
suggest that the cells must have been occupied by Buddhist 
priests and the building must have been very neat the date 
of the Buddha. 

Indian and Ph(enician Affimty. 

Recent excavadons at Mohen-j'i^^tiara in Scindi and also 
at Harappa on one of the tributaries of the Indus same dis¬ 
tance from Lahore, have shovm remains of dries which 
existed at least 3,000 ye^ra before Christ. Now these remains 
show heaudful stone-made buildings and properly laid out 
cides. In these cities have been found certain amulets, 
figujines, little seals etc-, probably in places where fleople 
were buried, showing that they were distinctly Sumeriw in 
type as are found in Assyria and Chaldea. 

Professor Waddell has something very interesting to say 
on this point as he has traced a similarity in the pictoicraphic 
writingB of the old Indians who were at Mohen-jo-dam and 
HEirappa, to the Sumerians. In regard to the Sumerians them- 
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sdvc there were two school* of thought, one of whou, con- 
sjdcred the Sumerians to be Semitics imd the other who 
considered that there waa n pxehiBtoric Aryan civilization in 


fURTHElt AfFIMHES. 

P™fe«or Waddell of the latter opinion. He goes 
shll further and he Wants to trace a connection between early 
antons. Phoenicians and Indians. He sees a connection 
between Britain and Bharat which is India and Panchaladesa 
which 19 ordinarily described aa the land of five rivers. 
Professor Waddell iwans ft not the land of the five rivers 
but the land of the Ranch or Phamidana. He further traces 
a connection between KathiaWar, the land of the Kathi re 
present^ by the Chetti'ea in Ceylon, to be the ancient Hiti 
or Hitbtes. The Hitbtes and the Phmnidana are of the 
same atoch, not Semitic but Aryan stock. Now both Mohen- 
jo^aro ^d Harappa are two large tracts of land on (h.e river 
Indus The former js on the Indus itself and the latter on 
an old tributoo^ of Indus which has dried up now. Not only 
does he see a resemblance m the actual place name* and 
migration to India. In view of Uic fact that the Druvidian 
race known as Berghins were found near Baluchistan it was 
thought at one time that the Sumerians Were Dravidkn in 
type^ But recent researches at Mohen-jo-daio were found to 
be Aryan in origin rather than Dravidian. The Dravfdian 
invasion or migration was probably much earlier than the 
Sumenan invasion and it is very pmbabic that later researches 
m the lower strata at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa wiU show 
this aarly Dr^vJdi^n client. 


I^DUNB AND Early BRjroiJys, 

We in Ceylon are rather interested in th^e discoveries 
because as it was _^mted out some time ago Mr. Neville, 
^e edKor of the Taprobanian.” showed there was a great 
deal of siimlanty between Sinhalese Words and the early 
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Britans Damely the Cassiteries. Professor Waddell found 
between Cesi, people of Benares and the Casaiterieg 
of ancient Briton were early Phcenldallbe. 

{To he continued.} 


BUDDHISM IN ENGUNO 

England la the headquarters of Protestant OurUtianity^ 
In I6IB England began to send missionaries to India and 
Ceylon. In 1622 the Church Missionary Society was founded 
to spread the Christian doctrine 'In heathen Iand**\ They 
established their headquarters in three centres in Ceylon. The 
other non-confonTiist sects that started work in Ceylon were the 
Wealcyan, Baptist, Church of England, and Salvation Army. 
For over a hundred years terid of thoiiaands of Buddhist boys 
had been converted to denominational Christianity through the 
missionary propaganda especLaliy through schools. The 
Buddhists until 1670 had theh own schools in the temples 
throughout the island t but the Christian government did not 
want that Buddhist boys should be trained under their own 
spiritual teachers. In 1670 the education act was passed and 
the Temple schools became taboo^ and elementary schools 
under Government were established where the children 
Tocelved no religious or moral education. The young genera¬ 
tion grew up without the moral influence of rellgiDus teachers, 
and the Sinhalese children for the flrst time in the long history 
of Buddhism became indlflerent to religion. The missionary 
bodies found the opportunity to creep in and tike the camel 
in the Arabian story began opening vernacular schools in 
villages where formerly temple schools had existed, in the 
fifth decade of the 19th century one of the missionary 
publications had the pronouncement made in favour of the 
Sinhalese in this wise: "'the Sinhalese are politep kind to their 
children and fond of learning." When the missionary schools 
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^«g opened m village* Government gave tliem all possible 
help in the form of grants in aid. The Buddhbts were unaware 
of the pernicious infiuence that the Christian teaching would 
have on the tender mbds of cbilflreti of Btiddhiat parenta. For 
ten years the missionaiy schools were teaching unmoral 
teachings diametrically opposed to the gentle and com. 
pateionate teachings of the Lord Buddha. In those days 
modern science had not been bom, and the Bible was the 
Alpha and Omega of all morality. In I8S0 June Col. Olcott 
and Mme Blavatsky visited the island and gave an impetus to 
the indifferent Buddhists who were known as Buddha-Separa 
or belly Chrisdan*. Those who had leamt English had become 
mdifferent Buddhists, and to them the acdvity of Col. Olcott 
waa an eye-opener. 

In I860 the priest orator Migettuwatta Cummanda began 
a campaign to defeat the Chrisdan padres who had been 
openly attacking Buddhism. At Carapola, Panadura, Badde- 
gama controversies were held between the Christian padres 
and Buddhist Bhikkhus. In the great and historic controversy 
held at Panadura in 1672 the Buddhist party won. It was the 
report of this Controversy that led Colonel Olcott to undertake 
the trip to Ceylon. At a Buddhist vernacular school, 
Dodanduwfl, Colonel Olcott discovered the fact that although 
the School was under Buddhists yet the Sinhalese Readers 
used therein were publications issued by the Chrlatian Press 

the lessons were invariably against the teachings of 
Buddhism. The Lord Buddha emphasised that life should not 
be deliberately destroyed t but in the Chrisrian Readers the 
opposite WM cmpKasised. Buddhism strictly prohibits taking 
intoxicating liquor ; but in Christian books liquor is shown a* 
a necess^. The Christians introduced into the island 
slaughtering of animals and drinking of intoxicating liquor. For 
the sake of revenue the Christian govemment sells to the 
people arrack, toddy and ether poisons. The Government 
revenue officers have no moral conacience. They do not think 
that alcoholic poisons are detrimenUl to human progress. The 
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revenue raUed is calen up by alien bureaucrats and different 
gDvemmcnl departments. Scientific education in Ceylon is 
absolutely neglected, agriculture, and indigenous arts have 
been allowed to go into atrophy. 

For abt years I worked in Ceylon in the interest of 
Buddhists. In IB9I January I visited the holy site at Buddha- 
gaya, and having found that the hallowed site was utterly 
neglected, 1 made a vow mirrendering my life in the hope of 
rescuing the sacred spot from the hands of the Sajvite fakim 
who had control of the place. I gave up parents, home and 
everything else that 1 loved in Ceylon, and took up my 
residence at the Burmese resthouse close to the Holy place* 
For tliree months 1 stayed there, and stirred the Buddhist world 
by my writings. 1 did all that a human being could .do to 
rescue the place : but when the Government of India took the 
side of the Saivile fakii and openly worked against the 
Buddhists, i concluded that it is better to do work eLsewiiere, 
and 1 shifted rny activities to Calcutta, where I concentrated my 
energies to erect a Buddhist Vihara, But before 1 left Buddha- 
gaya 1 was able to get the Diatricl Board of Gaya to erect a 
Resthouse at BuddKagaya for the use of Buddhist pilgrims 
visiting the sacied spot. The Burmese resthouse which was 
being used by the Buddhists was handed over to the Saivite 
fakir by Government, and but for the Resthouse that was 
erected by the Maha Bodhi Society of Mandalay and G>lombo, 
in I903i Buddhist pilgrims would be stranded in the place most 
sacred to them. 

In (915 June, when the riots broke out in Ceylon between 
Buddhists and Moslems. I was in Calcutta, but the Ceylon 
Govemment asked the Govt of India to have me interned in 
Calcutta, and the Govt of India communicated the matter to 
the Govt of Bengal, and I waa interned there. For live years 
1 was not allowed to return to Ceylon and during the period of 
my internment T had to go through various kinds of physiea! 
suffering. Want of exercisep and proper diet broke down my 
health, and after five years I found that I was a victim of 
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sciarica, beriberi, palpitation of heart and anaemia. For no 
cause J was punished, and yet I made up my mind to «nd 
fought* of love to the British bureaucrats who were responsible 
or tny internment. Instead of hatred compassion sprang up in 
my heart to the British people. In 1925 the several Doctors in 
Calcutta whom I consulted advised me to take a trip to Germany 
and there consult specialists to have my illneas cured. In July 
1925 1 spent two months at the Kuranstalt in Vierwaldatatteisee. 
near Lucerne, Switzerland, and on the 4th August, I decided 
to come over to England and work for the establishment of 
Buddhism there. In my Diary of the 4th August 1 have made 
the folawin^ entrya 

Ceylon and England Can never again be disunited. 1 
shall therefore work for the welfare of the British people.' 
England should not treat India like a wife beating husband”. 

1 thought of the great work of preaching the Dhamma to 
the p^glish people. The British are an arrogant race, very 
se^. and therefore 1 decided that I shall practise love, 
ri^leousnesB, generosity, and truthfulness, and adopt the 
cthK of forgiving patience, and act like the Bikhhu Punna 
who went to Suniparanta country, where a harsh cruel people 


J had no money to begin a great work like the one 1 
contemplated, and yet 1 did not despair. Money came from 

T Patron of 

the Maha Bodhi Society, not to start work in England but for 

my person^ use. I saved this money and began work i„ 
London m July last, Twice 1 went through the gates of death, 
once m November 1925, during my sojourn at San Francisco, 
an again m March last in London. In London 1 was taken 
we Q by Prof, ^ickramasinha and his wife Mrs. Vera 
W,cbamas»nha during the period of my illne» which lasted 
rrom March 22nd to May 24th. 

I did nol ™l, Buddhitu U heip .„d witK th. „„„ I 

bon, m, br«h„ and U« «„i„„ ol m, 
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since 1916 1 purdiased tke houjc and g««-deii at 06, Maddey 
Road, Ealing 5- London for £ 2500. 

TTic adventiu'Dus BritlsheiB yfho go to Ceylon^ India, Burma+ 
Ctiina and Japan aie devoid of comjMssion. Thej^ go to make 
money and they leave behind theur momJ consctousnes^ in 
their bland home, and vrhen they arrive in places ac^inistered 
by bureaucrals of their own race^ they eichibit an intolerable 
arrogance to the iona of the sod. The youngmen of Indiai 
Ceylon, Burma who go to England to leam law and medicine 
do not gel the opportunity to exhibit their moral characleristica. 
They learn the vicious maimers of the low class English people 
and when they leave England they have forgotten the superior 
morality of their religion. Thcit moral instinct has left them. 

Buddhists have a spmtual inheritance superior to a^ other 
worldly legacy, Buddhists hitherto have not come to England 
with the determination to preach the Dhamma of the Lord 
Buddha to the English people. The Chriatian msaionariea 
have done their work moat viciously^ They have distorted and 
miarepresenled the holy teachinga of the great Aryan Saviour^ 
the Prince of Kapilavastu. They have been the greatest 
enemies of Buddhism in England- To the English Chriaban 
the Jewish saviour la god of gods^ king of kings* and he is the 
only one who could save people from their aiM. On account 
of this teaching the English Christiana have become supreTnely 
sclAsh and full of arrogance. They are vicbma of Tanha, Mana ^ 
and Ditthi. Surely the Aryan psychology ia superiof to the 
savage animism oF the nomadic Hebrews, but they do not 
know of anything superior except the Semitk doctrine of Jesus. 
The sublime Dhamma of the Lord Buddha must be preached 
to the Britons who vociferously about that Britons shall never 


Buddhism leaches the highest universal freedom. Ft ia the 
Science of freedom. 

There are thousands of liberal minded educated English¬ 
men lo whom the Doctrine of the Atynns must be^ pi^a^ed. 
The time is come to show compassion to the erratic EngHsh- 
men, Ttie English are a great race, and as such they must not 
be allowed lo die of spirilual inanition- The English should be 
made to hear the Arya Dharma of the Great Teacher of the 
^kya race^ The Satyaa were the proudest jiristocrats in India, 
and they were influenced by the sublime teach Inga of the Lord 

Buddha. r I j 

Asiatic Buddhists must rally round the banner of the 
Buddha* and exhort the En^ishmen to put a stop lo their "gun 
diplomacy." The adventurous Britisher should be informed 
that his time Is coming to an end. 
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♦ J end physically feeble, and yet I am working kard 

m the hope of dotng my hit to the welfare of the Eneliih 
^ople whose language 1 had learnt, and 1 «m going to make 
^ of the language to preach the Dhamma to the Britoiw, 
iTa' j erecta heai^l Vihara in some pan of 
London, and m apirtt of love let u. serve the Englbh people. 

dlmate of ^glaiid in tlie winter 1 must avoid, and in 
the first week of November J shall he leaving London for 
ylon and fndia* In April tieit I hope to return to London. 

1 - **5 ,™y dear mother, who had been my sptritu^ 

light since my eighth year. 

All the g(^ deeds that 1 have done J owe to her, and 
frorn the year 1904 al the good work that 1 have done in India. 
Leylon « due to generous munificence of my ‘foster 
mother . Mm Mapr EUi^heth Foster of Honolulu. But for her 
wonder^ ul^riility and personal affection 1 would never have 
accomplished the work that t had undertaken. May she live 
ong cn) 03 ring happiruss in both mind and body. Contributions 
may be ^nt to the NaHonal Bank of India Ltd,, Bishopsgate. 
London E. C,, marked A. H. Oharmapala. 

Anaglrika Dharmap&Ia 

Foster House 

86 Madeley Road. Ealing W. 5, London 
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Old Lamps for New. or the ANomr Wisdom in the Modern 

WoRLD^By Qanude Bragdon. Published by Alfred 
A, Knopf, Ntw York, U, S. A. 


The book IS comprised of fifteen essays of intense interest 
fo the genial faculty of stepping aside 

or a httle time from the harsh and strenuous life of mental and 
physical la^ur to the end of amassing a fortune. Mr. Bragdott 
a philosopher nurtured in the ancient wisdom of the East is 

philosophical works 

mch as Fom dimensional Vistas.’* "The Beaufifnl Necessity." 
A ftimer of Higher Space,;; "Architecture and Democrat;*- 

edurlt 7 ^ regarded by cultured and 

Tm^Wt J .T^’r* '^“rthy place In the heart and 

intellect of posterity, A politician is naught, a worthless man 
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obtaining a reputation ^ a tranBitory lame, by beguiling with 
words die hckle and capricious populace. Mr, Bragdon^ on 
account of the exceUcncica of his thought and style deserves 
to be known to men of worth m Jndia^ China and Europe^ 
The opening lines of the first essay, *'The marriage of 
and West*" show the nature arid quality of the mind of the 
author : "^The wisdom of the Ea^t as enfolded in her sacred 
scriptures, the Beauty of the East as ens honed in her sacred 
art—these gifts of A^ia, the Great Mother, has cherished for 
countless centuries* until, by the operation of the law of cycles, 
tne time should come for the giving of them to this younger 
world/* He likens the West to an energetic^ fuU-hlooded, 
strong man and the East to a gentle female :— “The innej* 
animating^ directing spirit of the West is centrifugah correa- 
ponding to the masculine piincipleH which la fiery, forceful, 
aggressive. The spirit of the blasi: is on centripetd, quiescent ! 
it Is like a wamEin, who prevaiU by quietness ; the West holds 
the key to power in (he tiior(d miihouf—the world of 
pheftomena, "Ehrough Yoga, the harmonious development of 
the self, the East holds the key to fhe uiorld —the world 

of noumena. These worlds are not twain but one and are 
capable of being so reahsed, dealt with, dominated ; hut thia 
can occur only when West and East —in the world and in the 
individual— are united, so to speak , in a nuptial embrace/* 
Tht fourth esBay, *'The Message of the Buddha/" is a fine 
piece of thinking and writitig. This is v/hat he says: —*'Whefi 
Buddha was born into the world the caste system was firmly 
established in India and religion was a monopoly qontiolled 
by the sacredotal class. Brahmin ism, that magnificanl edifice 
of exalted thought, was a ruin in the sense that the Jiving spirit 
had gone out from it. Buddhism, like a vine, mantled this 
ancient temple with fresh verdure^ conforming everywhere to 
the old oudiiieSr but softening them and making the whale 
bloom with new life. In the life and teachings of the Buddha 
the austere metaphisics of SrahmimBm suffered a tfanslalion 
in to a body of ideas intelligible to the mind and affecting to the 
heart of the common man. Buddha came not to destroy the 
law but to fulfil: to open the way of salvation to every man not 
merely to those belonging to the superior cafite. Buddhism wa^ 
the first great deroDcratic religion : as Buddha himself said, 
*the observance of the law alone entitles to the right of 
belonging to my religion. Buddhism teaches self-conquest, 
compassion for all living beings, and universal charity. One of 
its four great truths is^ that freedom comes through knowledge, 
through love/ Let a man overcome anger by love^ let him 
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overcome evil by good* let him overcome the greedy by 
uberaiity, the liar by triith\" 

Since the unlucky days of the disappearance of Buddhism 
from thi 5 land. Biahminism. with its gods and goddeases 
craving for the worship in the night, has enforced the ancient 
non law and again atjpres^d man. The depressed and un- 
twchable classes are yet with ns^ their reason overthrown and 
their heart and mind untouched by the kindly light of religious 
mancipation and increasing the adherants of alien religions. 
The author answers the shallow critics of Buddha's quiescent 
precepts:— the idea thal the Following of the precepts of 
Buddha breeds in the mind a spirit of sloth, of dolcc far nienfe* 
IS a false one and lounded on misconception. It is true that 
iT^jjl activitieg which important to us were From 

Buddha's standpoint futile* and therefore foolish. The 
conquest of self is a work not less arduous than that which we 
call the conquest of nature, but its reisdts are more obscure. 
The man who has built a tower on a hill has done something 
which everyone may see and admire, but he who has quarried 
out a mine has only a hole in the ground to show for his 
labours. Work, unceasing, arduous, Buddha imposed as duty 
upon every disciple. He taught that every man Inherited the 
result of his past labours, that his future status would be 
determined by his efforts here and now :—'Not by birth is one 
a Brahmin* by work one is a Brahmin, by work the world 
exists, by work mankind exists^ beings are hound by work aa 
the linch pin of the rolling cart/ *'One mu-it read this e^say 
in entirety. TTt'C essays on '^The Eternal Femitie," The Release 
through love” and ”TTie Theatre of Tomoirow" are brilliant 
and insdnet with life* 

N, Chatterjee. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Over £70,000 for Charstv. 

Mr. Pringle^ chartered accountant* of Drumsheugh- 

gardens, Edinburgh, has left:— 

£J5,000 to the Corporation of □gin to found the "Pringle 
Lrusi, the interest of which is to be divided annually equally 
among all numsters of congregatiooH of the Church of Scotland, 
the United Free Church, the Free Church* the Congregational 
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Union and the Baptist Union situated in the county of Moray, 
and £IOpOOO to the Society of Sons of Minbtetfr oF the United 
Presbyterian Church. (These two heneEcianes arc to share 
the entire residue of the estate.) 

£7h 500 to the general trustees of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, one-Ehlrd for instituting an annuitant fund for 
retired ministers in poor circumstancea^ one-third for an 
annuitant fund for Miniater's widows and the other third for 
an annuitant fund for orphan daughters of ministers. 

£!p000 each to the general trustees of the United Free 
Church for the Aged and Infirtn Ministers* Fund, the Central 
Fund and the Highlands and Esiands Fund. 

£500 each to the Home Missions Fund the Church and 
Manse Fund, the Church Extension Fund« 

^ To the Corporation of Elgin the following sums t- —£2,EKK) 
for gifts to students at Aberdeen University^ £2.000 to provide 
a nurse for the sick poor In Elgin, £3,000 to support a male 
colporteur and a Bible womam in Ellgin and £3,000 to be 
distributed among the deserving poor. 

£3>000 to the trustees of Cray's Hospita!, Elgin. 

£2n000 to Palmerton-place United Free Church, Edinburgh, 
of which he was a member. 

£2,000 for the benefit of the poor. 

All these legacies are to be paid after the death of the 
testator^ wife. 

He also left £500 to the Scottish Temperance Alliance, 
Glasgow, in token of his deep interest in the cause of total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquor, and £600 to be divided 
among his domeatic servants. 

***#«« 

FIRST BUDDHIST MISSION IN ENGLAND. 
Picturesque Director Doubteul About Converts* 

In a detached house in Madely-road, a secluded quarter 
of Ealing^ is the headquarters of the first Buddhist mission to 
be established in England, 

The director-general of the mission ia the Venerable the 
Auagarika Dhartnapala, and when a "*Daily Chronicle** re¬ 
presentative called to see him yesterday he vras wcariiig a 
brilliant orange robe and brown shoes and stockings^ 

'“The British/* he said, "are spending large sums of money 
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m ^Tiding; missionaiiei We have therefore come to 

England to enlighten the British public on the trutha of out 
great religion." 

The director-general wa* asked if he thought that he would 
get many convcTts. 

J doubt lt>" he replied "The Buddhist religion is austere. 
It demand^ sacrifice. 1 doubt if many Englialimen would give 
up drink to become Buddhists. But we shall accoinpliBh 
much if We manaige to teach them what our religion is.*" 

Dai7c/ Chronfe/e^ London. 

• ***»* 

BUDDHIST MISSION IN EALING. 

AnaCAJ^IKA DkARNTAPAIA iM^VlETt'EU. 

From my country, India, your country has long obtained 
dmmondB^ gold, cereals^ cotton, tea+ and other forms of 
material wealth j I have come to bring you a far more precious 
Indian jewel, the truth as enshrined in the doctrines of Buddha/* 

These words were addressed to a "Middlesex County 
Times ^ representative^ in perfect English, and with solemn 
emphasis, by the Anagarika Dharmapala, a venerable Buddhist 
in an interview ot the Maha Bodhi House* fl6p Madeley- 
road, Ealing, the permanent headquarters of the first Buddhist 
Mission in Ejigland. The priest's msthedc Oriental fealures 
and the flowing orange-coloured robe he wore struck an 
arrestivcly Eastern note amidst the typically English and 
modern surroundings of ELaling. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala is a deeplyTeamed man who 
has spent 40 years in the study of education and psychology. 
He has travelled round the world four times, getting into touch 
with peoples of all lands, and he is a firm believer in the spirit 
of brotherhood and in the exercise of "fair play/* He said 
that he finds the Engiiah^ generally speaking, particularly hide¬ 
bound in their mental outlook, and it is difficult to get into 
close intellectual contact with them. 
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'Tot over 150 yeais^ te sai-d^ country has sent 

missionanes to Jndia to tell the Itidians ^ibout Christianity. 1 
am the ftrtt to come lo England to tell your people d^out the 
truths of the Buddhist religion. There Is much muddle-headed 
thinking going on in the world to-day^ and It seems to Us that 
in the doebrines of Buddhism there is a pii^e which could not 
fail to be helpful in the great search for truth—that this ia, 
in fact, the greatest wealth which India can bring to England. 

At the age of twenty, the Anagarika Dhannapala gave up 
his home and relatives to prosecute the search for truth, and, 
during his J4 years of life in India and Ceylon p he has opened 
numerous centres of Buddhist teachings reat-housea and temples. 
He has interesting anecdotes to tcil of Madame Blavatsfcy, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. C. W. Lcadbeater^ and others well 
known in connection with the study of esoteric Buddhism. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala has suffered fromi the rigours 
of the British climate p and, on first arriying in Baling, spent 
a considerahle period in a local nursing home* He has now 
recovered* and is able to take walks. He was recently seen 
dispensing happiness, in the practical form of apples^ bought 
From a local green-grover^s shop^ to a crowd of small boys- 

Times, London. 

«***•■* 

The Anacariica Dharmapala's Return from Europe, 

We are glad to announce that the Anagarika DhaimapaU 
will be back in India by the end of December after his strenuous 
activities in London in cormection with the establishment of a 
Branch of the Maha Bodhi Society in England. During the 
short time he had been there he had not only infused new 
vigour into the Buddhist movemenii and found a branch of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, with permanent head quarters at Ealing, 
but also made a deep inprcsslon on the people of Europe by 
the purity of his character and his unselfish services to the 
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cBUfic,. We trust the Enghsh Buddhiata wiU keep the flying 
till the An&garika letlimB lo England next May or June, 

We offer a hearty and reapectful welcome lo ouj' revered 
leader after one and half year 5 absente from the thief centre 
of his work 

A BliDDMJST VlHAlt4 JN LOMDON^ 

We draw the attention of our readers to the appeal pub¬ 
lished on page 511 for funds lo erect a worthy Vihara in 
London. We have no doubt the proposal will have the un¬ 
animous approval and support of the Buddhist world. A 
Buddhist Vihara in London / The very idea sends a thrill of 
joy and who will not gladly associate himaelf with this grand 
movement and make it a success. It is in the htness of things 
that there should be a Vihara for the use of the ever increasing 
Buddhist population in Europe and also for the large numher 
of Buddhist visitors to London from various parts of the world. 
The Vihara will not only serve as a place of worship but also 
as a centre for Buddhist propaganda work in the West. It 
was only a few weeks back that a mo^ue was built in Soutb^ 
fieldi by the Mohjimmadarts. Let u® not lag behind our 
Mohammad an friends but take immediate steps to materialise 
this project. 

Contributions towards the Vihara Fund may be sent to 
TTte National Bank of India. Biahop^s Gate, London, marked 
*A, H. Dharmapala/ 
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Folipeeo ay THE Avacarjka H. Dharmapala 

wr 

fTRinr ttn w' iT’pS wnT^^ 

vvitW irfb^ wi^ \ 

"Go ye, O Bfikkha^. and wander forth Jor the gain of the 
many, for the wetfxre of f/ie many, in campaufori for ifce world, 
for fJie good, for the gain, for the u?el/ara of gad» and mm. 
Proclaim, O the Doctrine ^(onou*, preach ye a life 

of holinen, perfed and pure."—M aHAVAGGA. Vinava I^AKA. 


VaimiV l DECEMRER, ^ ^ [Na. lZ 


niE BUDDHA'S CALL 

CotDf tint' me. O weaiy one$ of earth 
Who long have trod the round of mortal birth 
And yeared from Karma's b ..uage lo be free. 
Come ont me* 

Come «nt me, and no more shall yo beat 
Deluslon^doad of sorrow and despair i 
Forever b^iehed aU your woes shall be. 

Come unt| me. 

i 

Come tinl me* O ye who sought h% vain 
YoUr heal to sate wjth plciulUfe, ranb or gain. 
Who noVvQuld taste of true felicity* 

Come untane* 
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Come unto me, out of Sa.m»araV ni^ 

My Word abaJ) guide you E;o the reokns of Ught, 
Nirvana's peace to know eternallyp 
Come unto me. 

A. R. Zorn. 


NOTES FROM MY D[ARY 


In the SuUa Pitaka there are 17575 auttis or sutraa. At 
the first con vocation there were embodied in ^e Di^a nikaya 
only 33 sutraa. The Kumiru Kasisapa Sutta “^as added at the 
2nd convocation, &ays the Mahavansa Tika. 

The Majjhima niklya contains 152 sutta!. The Madhura 
Butta therein was added at the 2nd convekadon. In the 
Samyutta nikaya there are 7762 auttaa. Iti the Anguttara 
nikaya there are 9557 auttas. !n the Khude^ka niksya there 
are 70 HUttas. i 

The Vinaya pitaka conlaiTi& five bioks : Bhlkkhu 
vihhanga. Bhilckhuni vibhatiga, PlrajiJu^ Pacittp, Paiivlra, The 
^^ahavBg■gH comprises from Maha khanda^ to Ko&amba 
khandaka. From kumma khandaka to Bhiltkhuid khandaka 
comprise the Culla vaggO- At the first convocation there were 
20 khandahas, at the second corivocation twol more khaudakas 
were added. The Abhidhamma pitaka coi^ainfl the Dham^ 
mafiangani* Vihhanga, Puggala Pannatti^ Dhatukathl^ ICathi- 
vatthu, Yamaka^ and Patthana. I 

The first three chapters of the book of Cpeneais record the 
primitive folklore atoiy' of the creation of the world. The 
Btory of Abraham and of Noah is a legend hoirowed from the 
Chaldean and Babylonian folklore myths. The legend of 
resurrection is a borrowing from Egypriati Qairism^ also the 
fionsKip of God. The legend of the cortBict between God and 
Devil IS from Persian borrowing. The andent legend was 
transformed to suit the Jesus story. 
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The Icgead of tKe spirit of God rcAtui^ on the w^tejfi may 
be ti£Lced to the Babylonian tradition of the God who 

later on had to give way to iVlarduk. The nomadic Hebrewa 
who Were in a slate of partial slavery in Elgypt crossed over to 
Canaan under the guidance of MoseSg who had no idea of 
the creation legend. Geticisifl was not knoWn to the Hebrews. 
There God was the god of Horeb who brought the children of 
Israel out of the land of £ig 3 rpt out of the house of bondage. 
Fiom the book of Exodus to Malachi no mention is made of 
the crearion Storys During the Babylonian captivity the 
Hebrews for the hrst lutie heard of the creation Jegendp and 
the story wag incorporated into the Jewish law books after 
their return to Jerusalem during the time of Cyrus. The 
story of BaheJ, and the Deluge were later interpolations from 
EJabylonian fioUrcea+ The Hebrews during their sojourn in 
Egypt were treated by the Egyptians with contumely. They 
were an abomination to the Egyptians. The Hebrews were a 
mixed race with the blood of Chaldeans, Syrians. Egyptians, 
Hildtes. etc. running in their veins. David b father Jesse was 
a half Moabite^ and Solornon*s mother was a Hitdte Woman. 
Jesus therefore could not claim to be the lion of the tribe of 
Judah. Modem Christianity is a mixture of Qsirism. 
Mazdeanism. Babylonian myths, and Buddhist ethica with a 
tinge of Vedanta. 

• * • • • 

During (he lifetime of the writer of the Revelation, there 
were only seven churches of Asia. ChiisrianSty was not then 
known in Europe. The seven churches were in Ephesus, 
Smyrna. Pergamo#, Thyatira, Sardis. Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea. Paul had not been an eye witness of the doings of 
J«UB. and he Had not mel Peter and other disciples during the 
life time of Jesus. What Paul taught Was drawn from his own 
imagination, and the Christ that he preached was a spiritual 
ideal He says; therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let u* go on unto perfection. Heh. 6. 1. Judaism 
Wat the religion of the nomadic savage tribes of Canaan. It 
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vrflfl oevej accepted by the older Tacts of PaJefltme. Jehovah 
was a hill deity who had his residence on the back part of 
Horebp and when he was admitted as the btbal god of the 
IsraciJtea he had to live in a box. And he came out of the 
box duKng the time of SolumoiiT ^Tid when the Jews were taken 
captive by Nebucdiadnexzar and pronipted the destructioii of 
Jemsalenifc and in anger destroyed the remnant of the Jews 
who bad left him for goad. The hlstozy of the evolution of 
the Horeb god has to be written a* well as that of Jesus, who 
from a simple ethical refortner becaroe the powerful despot 
of theological Christianity. 

• * * 4 * 

In the kaliyuga the four vamas are equal in their capacity 
to do evil. In the Brahman community there are bad 
Brahmans, guilly in having committed certain crimes which 
shows that as a class the Brahmans are not wholly pure. The 
evils that the Sudia does is also done by the Brahman. 

• • a # * 

Dasa Wignna - They are : Sentence of death ; amputa¬ 
tion : disgrace : conhscadon of property ; banishment ; extort- 
mg evidence by afflicting bodily pain : getting at evidence by 
kind treatment and giving money j obtaining it by ekilful 
management alone, or compulsion i letting off from punbtiment 
by receiving a consideration for the same." Raffles History of 
Javai, Appendix XXXIV, 

« V * * a 

Sir Josiah Child was absolutely right when he Mid that 
men actually engaged in business are not the best judges of 
the interest of the realm in trade. They are blinded by their 
own immediate interests—Times Literary Suppimt, jun* 
II 1918. 

• * * « « 

Mohammedan religion was established in Java in 1475- 
The Hindu was overthrown. In 1511 the Portuguese found a 
Hindu king In Bantam. The whole Island was converted to 
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Mohammedamsm in the counje of the 16th century. Raffles 
History of j^va, vol, 11. p. ^- 

* * • • * ,1 u 

The use of opium. It must be confessed and lamented. has 

struck deep into the habits and extended its malignant influence 
to the morals of the people and is likely to p^petuate its power 
in deerading their character and enervating their energies as 
long as the European government overlooking every considera- 
tion of policy and humanity shall allow a paltry addition to 
their finances to outweigh all regard to the ultimal* happiness 
and prosperity of the country. Ue eflecta of this poison on 
the human frame are so well dci^ribed by the Dutch com- 
missioners who sat at Hague in 1603. and who much to 
their honour declared that "no considerabon of pecuniary 
advantage ought to weigh with the European government m 
allowing its use,” At all times it leaves a slow poison which 
undermines the faculty of the soul and the cotistitution of the 
body, and renders a person unfit for all kind of labour and 
an image of the brute creation. The use of opium la so much 
more dangerous because a person who is once addicted to 
it can never leave it off. To satisfy that inclination he 
sacrifice everything, hb own weUare. the subsistance of hia 
wife and children and neglect his work, If We were to follow 
the dictates of our own heart only, and what moral doctrine 
and humanity prescribe, tm Uw, however severe, could be 
continued which we would not propose to prevent at l«st 
that in fuhue no subjects of this Republic or of the ^intic 
possessions of the State should be disgraced by trading in that 
abominable poison, p. 104 

In short the trade in Dpium is one of the most injupoxis 
and moat shameful thinga which disgrace the present goveni- 
menl of India, ft vs therefore necessary at once and entirely 
to abolish the trade and imporUtioii of opium, and to prohibit 
the aame, under the severest penalties that the law permits, 
since it is a poison." ThU was written a hundred years ago 
by Raffles, and yet the Govt, of India will persist in this 
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J.van«. far th« regents wiU very W «„J 

lion, do not c^uD,« any opium but « w^U as tl,« most 
«»pect«ble of theJz subjects look upon k as disgraceful. The 

d considomd as sufficient cause for the removd or 
tianishment of a petty chief/' 

1 * * • • • 

Jesus Ouisl Ud no experience of the suffering, caused by 

war There were prophesies about the appearance of a 
P-phet to save the Jewish people from the Roman yoke 
he nmther of Jesus was led to believe that the child who Was 
to ^ h« »n ^J] save the people of Israel. The superstitious 
mob and his disciples who were fishermen believed that Ke 
'^l «t up h« kingdom snd deliver the people. At a certain 
place the mob wanted to make him king, and he believing the 
si^ rode on a donkey to Jerusalem expecting that the people 

the”t‘'T" overthrowing 

^e tabl« of the ^dlars who were selling their wares in the 

empleCo^. The mob was enraged and his fate was 

T7T I *“ righteousne^ 

Judas the treasurer became the informer and Jesus was 
arrested and convicted for sedirion. 

* • • • * 

5,ttmg on cushion, one attains not fame, and he that 

it, ^ ^ 

Wlf » moke doth i„ thtt .ir, f„„ i„ „„„ 


■n.<t BuddW™ „„d™d llu c.iii™ii„n „[ 

»c ^d »^phy,;„ .b«,Wly i»di,pe,»J,|e ^ u.„ 

S:JLikrwr,. *■,. '»«-» 

i» ut. of ^ 
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Spill blood for any kind of aacribce, for die Lord ahlioTa 
bloody aacrificefl^ Show mercy to all Uviriff bcmgg. 

• # • • • 

^'Shall the miUtary power of any oaHon or group of nations 
be suffered tej delerniltre the fortunes of peoples over whom 
they have no right to mle estcept the right of force. Shall 
strong nations be free to wrong weat natrons^ and make them 
subject to dieir purposes and Lnteresta? Shall peoples be ruled 
and dominated even in their own internal affairs by arbitrary 
and irresponsible force or by their own choice? Shall there 
be a common standard of right and privilege For all peoples 
and nations or shall the strong do as they will and the weak 
suffer without redress? Shall the aosertion of be hapha^ 

zard and by casual alliance or sbalJ there be a common concert 
to oblige the observation of common rights? 

* * • * ♦ 

In the tenth decade of the eighteenth century hooligans, 
brigands, pirates, adventurers, lilibusterers, immoral scoundrels 
of different European countries arTned with nothing else except 
destructive weapons and poisons left their shores and came 
to Asia and destroyed weaker races and subdued them and 
pillaged the countries. PoliricRlIy free races were made to go 
under the yoke of slavery. The political dimes committed by 
European adventurers have had no parallel in tbe history of 
the world except during the period of Moslem vandalism. 
BsTbarons hordes from Arabia fresh from the conquests in¬ 
augurated by the successors of Moharrmiad, lusting for more 
land and fresh pastures, with the sword and Koran in their 
hands, devastated the countries Iving between Persia and India* 
The Aryan civilization that stood for two thousand years had 
met with a barbarous foe who recognized neither ait. literature 
nor aesthetic beauty. Deatrucrion was tbeir slogan. Entering 
India they destroyed the vestiges cf Buddhbm anc! converted 
people by force into Idam. Centres of learning became centres 
of brigandage* India lost the noble religion of the Buddha 
and the lay Buddhists were converted by force by the million 
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into the Semitic religion of Arabia. India then had not one 
Moslem, but to-day there are 70 millions. The Hindus and 
hloslems are kiUJng each other and the Gritish wth their 
impartiality fire both parties and kill them. When the 
Moslems killed in niunher exceed that of the Hindus the latter 
sKoWer prats^ on the British, and vice versa. 

• * • s 

There were living in the hanks of the Ganges two otters, 
and one day they went fishing, one going by the bank side, 
the other on the deeper side and both succeeded in catching 
a big fish, and they had it dragged on to the bank. Now how 
are they to have it equally divided, because the one had caught 
the fish by the head atld the other by the tail. They began to 
quarrel, and a fo* who had been watching the two otters came 
rather close to them and watt gazing at the horizon, and the 
otters seeing the fox. said there is a fox, let us go to him, and 
he will judge our case and divide the fish impartially. They 
approached the fox and requested t© come and help them, 
With nonchalant indifference the fox said that he had just left 
the bench of the court of the king of Benaree and came here 
to get a little fresh air. and he has no time to attend to other 
matters. However at their request the fox approached the 
place and inquired of the two how they had cati^t the fish, 
and the one said Lord, ‘I got hold of the tail end.' and you. 
he asked of the other, and he said at the head. The fox cut 
off the tail end and gave it to one saying that is your portion, 
and he bit off the head and gave it to the other, and the middle 
portion the fox took as his chare for having decided the cose. 
The fox marched off dragging the best portion of the fish. 
This story Is from the Jatakas, The illustration is to be found 
in the Ba'hut railing in the Calcutta Museum. 

Anacarika Oharmapala. 



NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
Chapter XJV (Cantd,)- 
(6) VldJlor. 

EndoWeci with five things, brethren, the eldest *on, &f a duJy 
Bnointed King of nohle family expects the viceroyalty. With 
what five? 

Here, brethren, the eldest son of a. duly anointed King 
of noble family is welj-born on both sides, mother and father, 
and of pure descent back through aeven generatiDns of un- 
blemiBhcd parentage ; he is fair, handsome, lovely and endowed 
with the highest beauty of complexion ; he is pleasing and 
agreeable unto mother and father i he is pleasing and 
agreeahle to the troops t and so forth. He dins rd!ecls : *1 
am indeed well-bom cm both sides, mother and fatherp and of 
pure descent back through seven generations of unblemished 
parentage why should 1 then not expect the viceroyalty? and 
so forth as above. 

Verily^ brethren, endowed With these five things the 
eldest son of a duly anointed king of noble family expects the 
TnceroyaIty+ Ukeivtse indeed^ brethrert* endowed with five 
things a brother expects the extinction of the intoxicants. 

Herep hnelhren, a brother is virtuous of conduct.........and 

having taken the precepts practises them : is well versedi*.. 

penetrated through insight ; he has a mind wdl-estatliahed on 
the four-fold bases of mindfulness, be is strenuously energetic 
in putting away evil conditions atid in promoting meritorious 
conditionsp steadfast, striving and not freed from the yoke of a 
virtuous hfe : he is fuD of Wisdom and endowed with insist 
into birth and death and with the highest penetration, which 
leads to the complete extinction of III. He reflects thus j *I 
am indeed virtuous of conduct, dwell in the ohservance of 
Patimokkha rules observe good manners and right hehaviour 

Z 
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lear even venial faults and having taken the piecepU practiae* 
why should I then not expect the extinction of the inloxicanti i 
I am indeed weli-vei»ed and so forth a# above 

Verily, bTethren, endowed with these five things a brother 
expects the eiJdiiction of the intoxicants, 

(71 Fetters. 

These Bve persons, brethren p sleep but Utile at night 
Ue awake a long time. What five? 

A Woman^ brethrenp who thinks of a man sleeps but little 
at night and Ues awake a long time, a man who thinks of a 
woman, a thief who thinks of stemltng, a king engaged in royal 
duty and a brother intent upon liberation from the fetters 
sleep but little at night and lie awake a long rime. 

Verily* brethren, these Five sleep but little at night and 
lie awake a long time. 

(8) The Royal Elephant (4 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the long's elephant, 
that eats much, finds room (for its comfort), (freely) evacuates 
dung and takes the first vote as to ticket-food is indeed styled 
the royal elephant. With what five? 

Here^ brethren, the king's elephant is impatient of sights, 
is imparient of soundg, is impatient of odoursp is impatieni of 
savours and is bmparient of contacts. 

Verily* brethren* endowed with these fiv^e and so foith. 
Likewise indeed, brethren, endowed with five tKinga a brotherp 
who has a good appetite finds free accommodation, becomes 
worthy of a chair^ and takes the first food ticket is indeed 
(rightly) styled a brother. With what five? 

Here^ brethren, a brother is not indulgent as to sights 
sounds, odours, bavoun and contacts. 

Verily, brethren, a brother endowed with these five things 
and BO forth, 
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(9) The Royal Elephant 

En<lowed vrith five thinRs, breUttcni ite king b elephaJit w 
unworthy of the king, is not a royal property and is not 
reckoned M an asset to the King. ^Vith what five? 

Here, brethren, the king'a elephant ia impatieiil of sights, 
sounds, odours, savoura and contacts. How then, brethren, 
is the King'a elephant impatient of sights? Here, brethren, 
the king'a elephant approaching battle-array and seeing a 
grfvnp fji clepllBlltfl, qr a group of horse* or bl group of chariots^ 
of a group of Boltfiers becomes dejectetf end afflicted, gives 
'Way and is unable to enter the field of batde- Thus indeed^ 
brethren, the king** elephant is impatient of siEhts. How 
then, brethren, is the King's elephant impatient of eouneb > 

Het«* brethren, the king's elephant approaching battle 
array and hearing the sound of elephants, horses* chariots i 
soldiers or the sound of drums, cymbals* conches, tom-toms, 
and other kinds of dm, becomes dejected and afflicted, give* 
Way and is unable to enter battle^ ThuSp indeedp brethren, 
the king^s elephant is impabent of sounds. How then, 
brethren, is the King^s elephant impatient of odours^ 

Herep brethren p the king's elephant approaching batde- 
array and smelling the stench of faeces and uricie of the king's 
elephants of noble birth resorting to hattle, becomes dejected 
and afflicted, gives way and is unable to enter battje. Thus 
indeed, brethren, the king's elephant is impatient of odoum. 
How then, brethren, is the royal elephant impatient of 
savours? 

Herup brethren, the king's elephant having approaehed 
battlo-orray and being neglected either once, twice, thrice, four 
times or five times as to food and water* becomes dejected 
and afflicted, gives way and so forth. HoW then, brethmn, 
IS a brother tnipatient as to contacts? 

Here, brethren, the king's elephant having approached 
battle-array and being pierced by an arrow either oncci twice, 
thnee, four times of five rimes, becomes dejected and so fordi. 
Indeed, brethren, endowed with these five things the king's 
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^I^phant is imwortlij of ^ng, is not a ttiya] property And 
ia not reckoned as an aaset to tke kiti^. 

Likewise indeed, brethren, a brother endowed with five 
thiU£s is unworthy of gifts {and so forth as in the usual formula). 
With what five> 

Here, brethren, a brother is impatient of si^ts, sounds^ 
odours, savours and contacts. How then, brethren, is a 
brother impatient aa to sights^ 

Here, brethren, a brother having seen a form with the 
becomes excited at a lustful form and unable to compose the 
mind. How then, brethren. Lb a brother impatient of souiids? 
[Similarly as regards odours^ savours and contactaj 

Verily* brethren, endowed with these five things a brother 
is unworthy of gifts and &o forth. 

Endowed with five things the king's elephant is worthy of 
of the king, a royal property and is reckoned as an asset to 
the king. With what five? 

[Repeat the converse of the above.] 

(10) The Royal Elephant (c). 

Endowed with five things^ brethren, the kingV elephant 
is worthy of the king, becomes a royal property and is reckoned 
as an asset to the king. Wilb what five? 

Here* brethren, the king's eiephant is a hearer, a killer* a 
protector* an enduxer and a goer^ How thenj brethren, is 
the king's elephant a hearer? 

Here, hrethien, when the elephant-trainer impioses upon 
him a task whether done before or not, the king^s elephant 
makitig that his object and applying his mind thereto* with 
thoughts collected* hsteris to it with ready ear. Thus* indeed, 
brethren, the king s elephant becomes a hearer. How then* 
brethren* does the king^g elephant become a Idller? 

Here, brethren, the king s elephant having entered inta 
battle kills elephants and elephant-riders, kills Korses and 
horae-rideri. destroys chariots and chariot-ridera and kOls foot 
soMiera. Thus indeed* brethren, the king's elephant becomes 
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a killer^ How djen, brethren ■ does the king b elephant 

become a protector ^ 

Heie, breliuetip the king a elephant having entered into 
battle protecta the fore and hind part* of hta bodyp the fore 
and hind legs, head, eara* teeth^ trunk, tail and also its rider. 
Tbna indeed, brethren, the king*a elephwit becomeo a protec¬ 
tor, How then, brethren, does the king*® elephant become an 
endurer } 

Hercp brethren, the Idng's elephant having entered into 
battle endmea blows with speara, swords, arrows, and axes, 
also the sounds of drums, kculenirunts, conches, lom-toms 
and other kind® of din. Thus indfied, brethrea, the king s 
elephant becomes an enduter. How then, brethren, docs the 
klng^s elephant become a goer^ 

Hercp brethren, the king's elephant, when the elephant- 
trainer sends him in a certain direction, whifch^ he ha® gone 
before or not, quickly goes. Thus indeed, brethreiii the kmg^s 
elephant becomes a goer. Verily, brethren, the king's elephant 
when endowed with these five qualities and so forth. 

Likewise indeed, brethren^ endowed with five things a 
brother becomes worthy of offerings [and so fotth as in the 
usual formulaj- With what five? 

Here, brethren, a brotheri when the Norm-discipline set 
up by the Tathagata is preached, makes that his object and 
applying his mind thereto listens to the doctrine With all his 
heart, attentively and with ready ear- Thus, brethren, a 
brother is a hearer. 

Here, brethren, a brother does not welcome a vague, 
lustful thought that has arisen ! he rejects it, banishes it, makes 

an end of it and makes it cease to exist....So also with 

regard to a vagfue thought of harming that has arisen, and 
any evil unprofitable state of mind that arises from dme to 
time : he rejects it. baniihet it, makes an end of it and makes 
it cease to exist. Even so, brethren, is a brother a alay^. 

Here, brethren, a brother having seen a fonn vrith the 
eye b not entranced with the geneml appearance or the 
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details of it, bccaiiM in him who dwdk without controlling 
the faculty of sight, the sinful conditions, of greed and ill-will 
arise ; he practisea the suf^ugation of them and guards the 
faculty of sight and attains the suhl'ugation of the faculty of 
«Bht. So also with regard to the faculUea of sound, smell, 
taste, touch and thought. Thus, brethren, a brother is a 
protector. 

Here, brethren, a brother is patient of cold, heat, hunger, 
the touch of flies, mosquitos, wind and sun and creeping 
: of abuse that overetepe the bounds of speech ; of 
feel^ that alfect the body when they arise, painful, sharp, 
harsh, bitter, unpleasant, offensive pains that sap one's li fe 
fall the::e] he endures. Thus indeed, brethren, a brother is 
an cbdiircF, 

Here, brethren, a brother quickly goes thither-in directiens 
where in thu long jonincy he has never gone before-to wit t 
to the calming of all the activities, (o the leaving of all 
[for rebirth] to the destruction of craving, to disgust to 

ceaaab'Qu. to NtbbSna. Thus indeed, brethren, a broths is 
ft g«r, 

Varily, brethren, a broths endowed with these five things 
becomes worthy of Worship and so forth... 

Chapter XIV: On the King ends. 

A. D, Jayasundara. 


IS THE DOenUNE OF THE BUDDHA, SGENCE T 
(Con/rnued yrom page 536 of the Icut issue.) 

By Dr. George Griam. 

The Buddha designates the goal of his doctrines in triple 
wite t ^ 

1, Simply a* fbe attainment of Nirvana, which thus, aHer 
M*at has been said above, is the achralisation of that condition 
^ no™.tenality which is free from the body, and thereby, 
free from I.fe, For the sake of the complete Nirvana^ 
anupida patnubbinattham-which come, about by rea«m of 
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M more O Blukkliiis^ ia the holy life lived undei 

the publime One/^ (Majjhima NJtiya) 

2. Aa the Desirue^iOfi o/ When, Vaccha, a 

fihikkhu denies Thirst* ha^ cut it oft hy the rootp made it like 
a pahn-tree stump, ao that never mote can it sprout^ never 
more can develop^ then tt he a holy BhihkhtJ, an ender “who 
has done what was to dOi laid down the burden, attained 
salvation, d«troyed the fetteia of ciistenee. and is deUveied in 
perfect wisdom/' (Majjhima Nikaya). 

3. Aj& Freeing of the Mmd (cetovimutti)* so the 

guerdon of the holy life. O BKikkhus, is not alms, honour and 
fame, not tnoml discipline, not the happiness of concentrated 
thought, not penetmting knowledge. But that unahflfeeohfe 
freedom of #/ie mfnd, vciify, O Bhikkhus, that is the aim. that 
Is the holy Ufe. That is the kerne!, that is the goal.** 
(MajjhmiB Nik5iya)* 

The relationship of these three definitions to one another 
is as follows :— 

Nibbiiia cotwibIb precisely in complete freedom from tlurst 
or impulsion, or m absolute freedom from wiebing. One no 
longer has a wish for a body, and thereby, for oeciiation or 
any kind of mental acti’rity, so that one can expire into one's 
eternal home like an expiring Ere. This complete freedom 
from wishing, however, is reached in the irseing of the mffid, 
i.e., of th; sixfold cognitive activity From all the "mBuences 
(j^BavSl of Thirst or Impulsion t for which very leason the 
Buddha, when he wishes to indicate the highest deliverance, 
always spealcs of the "deliverance of the mind free from the 
influences, the deliverance that is through wisdom,” If ft man 
in his mental activity is no longer influenced by any Ijind of 
thirst, more especially not hy the tendency to think as if this 
cognitive activity were in any wise essential to us.-^if, thus, 
thought he wishes to think, he thinks ; and whatsoever 
holds good in its widest sense, the saying; "Whatsoever 
thought he does not wish to think, that he does not 
think," (MaJih. Nik.) so that, especiaSty without any 
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diBhirbinir contrary molion and in all Ita bleaaed truth 
h« can penetrate alto thit aaying: *’l sbalj now leave 
the world for ever, and sink into my eternal home 
that ta free from teruationt. as the state of the highcBt, supra- 
mun^ne bleasednew/' then, precisely Wth this conscioutnei* 
of absolute freedom in the use of his apparatus of cognition, 
he has won the unahakeaLle certainty that now actually every 
thirst, every Impulsion, every wish, every willing Ja for ever 
destroyed. ft thus also becomes understandable why the 
ddha always makes coincide the knoweledge of the attain- 
oi^t of deliverance with the recognition of the freeing oF the 
mind from all the Influences" of Thirst, which influences he 
himself again resolvea into those of sensual craving, of greed 
for existence, and above all, of Ignorance, namely, the tendency 
to think that our personality in some way or other is easendat 
to us. ‘ Thus he cognises : ’The common is there, and the 
noble is there , and beyond this world of the senses there is a 
re^ge , And inasmudi as he cognises this, sees into this, his 
mind rs freed from the rnj7ucnees of sensuous craving, freed 
bom the rnffaences of craving for becoming, freed from the 
m/fuences of ignorance, In the ddivered one arises the 
knowledge: ‘Delivered am I. Dried up » birth. lived out the 
holy life, done what was to do. no more is this world for me* r 
so he cognises." (Majjh. Nik.h 

>Hile, such a perfect "mind-powerful Bhikkhu" can think 
every thought He wills, and not think every thou^it Ke does not 
Wish to think, he can also—precisely because of this—dismira 
bom bis mind all thoughts right on to a single one. to which 
he then devote* himself esclusively. *7«Bt as. Ananda, this 
textace of Migira’s mother is without elevations, catde and 
horses, without companionship of women or men. and only 
offers a single object, to wit. * crowd of Bhikkhus, as single 
object, even so also. Ananda. if a Bhikkhn has abandoned the 
.den vil age.' the idea man', he takes the idea ‘wood’ as 
single object. In the idea 'wood’ his mind Is elevati^. 
rejoiced, becomes steadfast and bee . And further, if the 
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Bhlkkliu has nbandoiT&d the idea *inai>/ the idea 'wood/ he 
takes the idea 'earth' as ain^e object, just aa. Atiandftp a 
bTiU's hide made completely bare with the grooved uofi, h 
smoothed of its folds^ even &□ also the Bhikkhu^ when he has 
diamissed from hia mind whatever on this earth there may be 
of elevations and depressions, of river-conrses^ of Vrasic and 
wooded domains^ of hills and valleys, he takes up the idea 
*earth' as sole object- And further atiU, Ananda when the 
Kiikkhu has dUmisaed the idea ^wood,' the idea earthy he 
takes as sole object the idea of the boundlesi domain of apace. 
And further still, Ananda, when the Bhikkhu has dismissed the 
idea Varth/ the idea of the boundless domain of space he 
takes aa sole object th* idea of the domain of 'nothing what¬ 
soever •..-And further still, A nan da, when the Bhikkhu has dis- 
missed the idea of the domain of nothing whatsoever, he 
practises concentration of mind without perception of object, 
as 3 oIe object. He knows: Empty is this mode of thinking 
become as regarda the idea ^viUage/ as regards the idea 'wood/ 
as re^rds the idea "earth* ; he knoWs % Elmpty is this mode of 
thinking become as regards the idea of the boundless domain 
of space, as regards the idea of the domain of nothing whalso^ 
ever, and only one content docs it point to : This body here, 
endowed with the sLe senses as condition of Ufe. As regards 
what thus ii no longer present* as regards this he looks upon it 
as become empty i and of what yet remains over* of this he 
knows : If this is* that is/ Thus* Ananda, does this true* 
unbreakable, thoroughly pure emptiness descend upon him.*' 
(Majjh. Niki* 

With this gradual emptying of the mind accompanied by 
clearest consctausnecFs and soberest rtflecdon, there are fully 
embraced a large part of the supernormal powers which play 
a part in the teaching of the Buddha, i.c., they ate made 
accessible to normal cognition in accord with the law of causa- 

* Where sbo £ilFrylhffi£ Km dtuppcBrsti triiia the conpciDusneu, uid 
OOt nottiing irwrc (K*-n; iktn is &b«DluttIy nalhing maT« 

pnianat fo? me,” O. ’"Tlve DdcBiflff of (lie Buddha,” pafft 3Jl Ncrtr. 

3 
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on. T^y direcUy #.neled out a, a product of this mode 
of c^.t,on. For all ,J,e partial freedom, of ,W mind conriai 
Precisely m iLe ^ng of the mind upon one id« to tho 
c*du«on of all other*. Thus, the ”bound|«» freedom of the 
min 1# the concentration of the mind upon the idea of bound- 
cas m era and boundless compassion towards every living 
ereature, the obj^tles, freedom of the mind'* b the emptying 
o e roin o all ideas right on to the single one that now 
^^e IS nothing moje^ent," h ,he 'empty freeiJom of the 
mind t^wells the Bhikhhu when "he thus consider*: ‘Empty 
IS this of me and mine' : the freedom of the mind devoid of 
ideas, however consrsta in this, that one ‘gives no more room 
to an idea (Maph- Nit ). At the same time aH the AUorp- 

hons (^a) a^ Understood, since they consist in nothing more 
than the ster^V-step loosening of the mind from the objects of 
the sense*, and the mcreasing inner feeling of happiness that 
toltows upon this getting loose. 

The first Absorption consists ‘ in energetic thinking and 
reflection upon the perwinality at Anatta. after one has first 
of all loosed oneself from all the objects of the five eatemal 
senses to this degree that these five external senses have come 
«mpletely to rest, and therewith insensibility to what is e»temal 
has supervened. In the second Absorption "one cea«* from 
thinking and refl^on." a„d hold, fast the Increasing inner 
ace an t e feeling of blits and happiness which follow 
precisely ^cause of the same. In the third Absorption, 
earnest thoughtful and fully conscious," one brings to dit- 
A '■*“ bappiness through the consideration 

** fleeting, snd subject to the cuise of mutability." 
snd thus sets up the c.ondit,'ons under which arise* a majestic 
equaniniity toward, the whole machinery of the pmcesse. of 

theTbd'Ab!”!?* equanimity constitutes 

. Ab«rrpt.on. ]n the fourth Absorprion this blessed 

Z T "1-" b« to won is ch«k!d 

tun'dti h *’u forth is t:: 

. IS changeable, must pas. sway," (Majjh. Nik.) so that 
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nothing more lemiiriA but the purest, tnost perfect equaninuty, 
and along with it, the tmnd '"purified through equanimity Bind 
earcieat recollectedness," 

The four formless "Absorptions larupa-jh^) however, are 
directly contMued in the above-quoted discourse of the Buddha 
upon the emptying of the mindH They consist in the exclusive 
directing of the mind upon the idea of boundless space* then 
upon the vividJy present idea of the boimdJessness of our con^ 
sciouHness, further* upon the thought that now there ia abso¬ 
lutely nothing more present for the person meditatiQg reo/m 
o/ nothing t 4 ?/i(i^soeoer—and finally m the summit of percep¬ 
tion^* — ""realm of neither perception not nDn-perGeplion."" "'At 
this stage he thints: "It is for me more m^fitting to think than 
not to think. Wlien 1 think and am aclive, then these my 
present perceptions are driven a^vay and others connected with 
the grossly empirical come in their place. It is thus much 
better if 1 rm longer think or am active/ And he no longer 
thinks, and is no longer active. Then the perceptions in which 
he found himself disappear* while ou the other hand, no others 
cormected with the etnpirical any longer present themselves. 
And so he reaches "'Removar' (Nirodha)" namelyp the 
removal of ei>ef^ perception and feeling (sannavedB3dlanirodha) 
all which he is able to do because, since all these perception- 
processes^ as in general all the processes of personality, have 
nothing to do with his ime essence, to this latter he merely 
returns in this annihilation of perception and feeUng. 

Where is there room here for the decadent, modem 
saccKaiine mysticbm which wants to take possession precisely 
of these Absorptions also^ and accordingly speaks of them as 
"raptures,** and '"ecstasies"* 7 la it not rather the case, especi¬ 
ally also in these Absorptions, that everything is accompanied 
by the clearest conadousness, by the strictest logical thinking? 
And accordingly* does not all here also run Sts courae along 
the lines of the law of causation ?• 


• Upi^n wkMt an ntfeirely tohei {ulh. iKt AlwjrpHDiu (JiIiimJ uid the 

hi[|ht-f knowijniiv U won, fttHsde c^al with epvodi cleamcu m the $4th Suita 
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If there w any who are unable tKemaelvea immediately 
to aee into this, they muat be refeired to the word of the 

^ode„ wxlho, huoeelf 0.^. ,-Thc eluoymento of 
Uro ha^«. B«Uea,. .lamed wUh btoed, fay the hoteber ihmm l« . 
«3ived they ,^mWe p>bbete of fl„b «laed by . vMitum. -md m™ 

from It W other vtJ.Mre. tUl dW, down upon it m , life a„d dea* 

.miBBle: diey „»™l.[r . buudle o| rtraw on £« whieb. rmried OBein.. the 
wind, i^a «o„he, hand, erm. and body; they ™mhle a pit full of 
Blowing «al. thi cau« deadly p„a, in .ny one lh™.n ihemin = diey 
.mmmbtr a*.dco., gtovc. pend, ihnt one «*a ip ^ Aeatn. but upon 
..HewatinB (pehbnddfm) would look for in veb,; Ae, ™emb|e e Ixeaaoio 
*ct»pcd tijgpetbcr by b^frowine w^ih whitfb chib ^ dUpky itl the 

hul the turn ewne„ «o« and take 11 away; they feusihle nul. 
whkl, a man who ean tiitnb. aining hlBb up on a palm-Uee, pielca; but 
enothe. men who eennot dimh. come* wii n Jiaip aa„ and fella iho oeo 
< 1 . ord« to get the nuta. Full of .utfeimg. hdl of tonnent am the enjoy- 
me^ of the «na«. the ai««d One he. aaid. ,ufle,i„g pmpoodrratoa 
^d I« reamed, it diua. in aconrd with aeluJily, with po,f«. wi«bm 
And the vimn which make, diatl^tion, brtw^ the obfeeta ol iho .en«a 
with .on>cet to their value, thia he dank.; and .be viaiop penoi«,„ 

™ytlunft n. at boUom equally diaati.tin8. equally pam-hrinBing. where aU 
a^ehmem to worldly luin i* made whoUy vein; yea, „;h i. the vlaion 
whieb he realiw.. A* imnudiate appendix to these deductinn. it k [hen 
If ™w. hou«dto|drr, mteh an inatroeted diaeiple .eaehe, «ieo ihi. 
Ia.l ihouiAtful. perfoet equanimity-the fourth Ah^^ptiofl-^he remembe„ 
many ^ hi. prev^ vanou, form, of oxirtento... thu., with dm heavenly 
=ye, the piuihed, the .upramimdane, he me. befog, dimppea, 

henrible to h.maell ihe influenee-free deliverance nf the mind, .he dallver- 

nrho]d.rw^“‘* 

to "‘r?* ’"“T' 

fod^ fo 7 ’ '“«!* Ahtonfooni 

- - r“• r ”iL: n 

trir: :r r tiir r^' - 

deeper into the iwatnp. 


jual thereby, to load dieoi 
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Buddba Kimaelf. Tke latter lays before Potthapida In die 
Sutta of the tame name, the methodical manner of procedure 
Tegarcls the AhiSorptionB up to the destructioii of perception 
and sensatioti/' aj it ha» juit heen given here in brief, in 
doing Bo^he openB this his eipoaition with the wordft: 
*"Potthftpada, those Samanas and Brahmanas are entirely 
wrong who say that the perceptions of men arise 
and pa 56 away without cause or reason. For, Poffha- 
pada, it ii precisely only in dependence upon couse and 
reason that the perceptions of men arise and pass away. 
Men can rnelhodicolfy pursue a course of calliug forth the 
arising of some perceptions and the passing away of others. 

At the conclusion of the eatposition, however, he asks 
Potthapida : *'What thint you, Potthopade? Hast thou 
ever before heard of such a step by step^ progressive couflcious 
attainment of the end of perception?** (Digha Nikaya, 
Sutta 9.) 

No olherwiae is it in principle with the so-called five 
first ^'higher knowledges," then with the magical powers of 
'^*being one, to become many*' and sp on, and the power at 
a certain stage of CQnceatration to perceive shimmering forms 
differeni coloun. This part of the Buddha* s teaching may 
seem paradoxical, ^"wonderful*"—see above — incredible, yea, 
even monstrous* in which characteriBation^ for the rest, only 
a total lact of acquaintance with the phenomena of the higher 
BouUiife because oneself is practifting only the lowers nay* the 
lowest, would lead one tn use such crass expressions. Yea, 
one may explain this part of the Buddha's teaching as the 
product of a diseased state of mind—upon which judgment, 
indeed have ventured some pitiahle dwarfs with the brains of 
an ant confronted by a giant. Ottly, one thing we dsre not 
do; give them out to he mpxfrcol powers. For these 
phenomeTia also are called forth positively with the narmoJ 
cognitive faculty ; on which account they can also be translat¬ 
ed fully and completely into concepts and words. 

The Buddha, speaking generally, knows no Irmer light 
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which, in cantradUtlnction to the light of coBfiltion produced 
by the noraial organs of sense, inighl bring immediate 
rejfeiahoa*. It is always the some force of mind or cognition 
which IS at work m beings, in animals not less than in men 
in ordinao^ men not less than in scholars, in worldly geniuee^ 
not less than in saints. It is always a question only of difietent 
degr^ of deveiopmenl of the some mind-force through its 

“Nothing know 1. O 
lihikkhiis. that without exercise would be more stiff than the 

intn . Nothing know 1 that through exercise becomes mote 
pliable than the mind. Nothing know i thaE through Utk 
erf BXWcise leads to such Ices as the mind. Nothing know I 
t^t through exercise leads to such great blessing as the mmd. 
Nothing know 1 that without exercise, without development, 
^nerntes such suffering as does the mind. Nothing know I 
at rough exercise, through development, generates such 
bleasedneM « does the mind. Yea. the exercised, develop- 
eci ixiind, O Bhjkkhti$, genet^tea bitBaedn&sa/" 

This exercise, this methodical decdopment of the mind 
consis^ m the gradual, step by step, continuous freeing of 
the mind from the influences of the thirst that dwells in each 

of us to use it for the satisfaction of worldly wishes. The 
puddha says 


First of aU. study my teaching ,o thoroughly and 
J^rsevenngly that thou seest dearly into the fad that 1 am 
theombcally right when I say that absolute freedom from 
ws mg is the hipest blessedness. In the measure that thou 
b^nnest to comprehend that, there will prevaa in thee also 
the desire to test my teaching pfflcticaUy. Tliis, however. 
™st come about step by step. Above all-and 1 assume 
that ^ou wishest to reach the highest in the shortest time 
posstble-^ou must already externally have drawn a well- 
mar e e of demarcation between tbyself and the daily 
Ide of the wodd. by withdrawing thyself into retirement a" 
as pMn e. Merely by this alone thou wilt attain a 
quite powerful freeing of the mind. Think I Thou knowest 
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tiot only nothing more of the littleties^fr nay» the triT^aUtiftBp 
which fin the mind of the man oF the world ; thou needest 
no longer to say: Laughter and joking^ the delights of past 
days, are on tr^ mbnd^^ thou art also rid of the greater cates 
of the worldly man, tieedeet also no longer to say : My father 
is on my mind," or "My mother ia on my mind, or My 
wife is on my mind^^' or ^^My child is on my tnindu or 
"Anxiety ahoot my future is on my mind." If in this new con¬ 
dition thou feelest at eaae^ then use this freedom thou hast 
won in such wise, for ihy mental activity, to this end, — in daily 
meditation, according to the prescriptions of my teaching, ever 
more deeply to grasp this latter^ and precisely thereby* to 
prepare the soil out of which all thy further efforts after deliver¬ 
ance are to draw their nutriment. These efforts after deliver¬ 
ance i however, must be directed towards a further loosening^ 
and there with* a further freeing of thy mind from the world 
of die five senses which spreads itself out before thee. And 
indeed thou tnuett above aD, break loose from the infiuences of 
thirst for this world of the senses which naturally still ever 
fills thee, in bo far as it stands in contradiction to the injunctions 
of moral discipline which ! have given. The observance of 
these injunctions is fundamental to thy further progress upon 
the holy way. So long aa thou art not strong in this moral 
discipline, thou mayest not hope to attain further : so long 
as this is so* thou must not even* on this very account, attempt 
anything further.* Thy cognitionn which thy daily considera¬ 
tion of my teaching brings thee, must first of atl ripen out 
precisely in this moral discipline. "Concentration ripened out 
in moral discipline brings high reward, high advance, Art 
thou strong in moral discipline so that, thus foti no longer does 
danger threaten thee from any side, is thy mind thus definitely 
freed from the grosser influences which the world of the senses 

*Tbij iKc Bwddhs mt and wannm emphaaiaM. Cf- MjMJciiJly Mtjfli. 
Nik. Suita 125. "it MW. D Bhikkliij pra^tlaea moral dtl^Ipline, w subdued 
through mor*l disdpUnfl, rtmalni paw iii Tiw and wiya..... Jhm iKt 

Buddh* Lpfmiirti him hirthEi.'' 
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ha* hitherto releaeed m thee, then ia it only now in Ac proiier 
condltioti to penetrate into the deepi of my doctrine. For 
only by like is like to be cottlprehendredr Only a man who 
perEonally eacperiencCj within himself the blessing^ the fiawlete 
happiness which strict moral discipline, and therewith, uji- 
compromising maatery of the thirst for the crude enjoyments of 
the senses^ gives birth to, will wish to grasp b teaching which 
issues in the killing out of euery thirst, of a// willing, in time, 
right on to the end^ and also wish to live it. If thou art auch a 
moral man iti sense of the word^ then thou art drawing 
nigh with gi&nt strides, to the concentration of the mind, i.e., 
to exclusive grouiidirtg and settling in my teaching, not only 
during the time of meditation, but in thy general walk and 
behaviour. For thou canst also practise with success what J 
caU the res^rarnrng of the senses : each of thy Ei3t senses thou 
now continuest to use only in the service of the realisation of 
my teaching, by setting them always and without any exception 
as regards all the objects that enter thy Jietd of coguitianr upon 
the three characteri^ics, '^'transienit^—theiielore — '"pain-bring-' 
—therefore — “not suitable to me." From here to the next 
stage of constant full consciousness is only a small step. Thou 
art now become so independent of all the disturbmg motions 
of the impulsion towards the enjoyment of the senses that 
dwells within thee, i.e., the things of the world now concern 
thee so little that thy whole corisciolianess ever accompanies 
the act which thou directly takest in hand, ao that it is always 
whoDy taken up with this act. Thou hast so attained this 
mighty power that when, for example, thou eatest, thou 
thinkest only of this eating without any wandering thought, 
so that it is carried out in the right spirit; and thus thou ""art 
clearly conscious in coming and going, clearly conscious in 
bending and straightening, clearly conscious in carrying the 
Robe and the alms-bowl of the Order^ dearly conscious in 
eating and drinking, in chewing and tasting, clearly conscious 
in evacuating bowels and bladder, clearly conscious tn moving, 
in itanding stilly and in sitting down, in falling asleep and 
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Woking, in speaking and ia keeping ailence/' And only now, 
when canal do all diia. art thou tipe to practiac the Absorptions, 
only nou* with such a widl-endowed mind wilt thou succeed 
in some retired spot in so radically excluding every influence 
proceeding From the sense-world that, right on to the complete 
stand-still of the five external senses, thou canst lose diyaelf in 
the energetic thinking and reflection of the first Absorption* 
il thou hast not already beforehand, whilst travelling thus upon 
my Way. reached that ' holy supramundanc cognition bee 
from all influences." which precisely "is to be found upon 
the Way." and which comprehends in itself that "grounding 
in the truth which leads to awakening, iMajjh. Nik, Sutta H7,) 
—if thou, thus, hart not already become a holy one. For 
many a one, indeed, the full insight into the Anatta-idea. with 
its transcendental overturn of the whole inner man, takes place 
before he makes his way to those Absorptions. Nay many 
a one may never make his way to tbem at all. For in these 
Absorptions it is a question not merely of the full conceniration 
of the mind, but also of the developing of such an energy in 
ibis concentration that such energy cannot at all be generated 
fully at first in one lifetime, but rather the foundations for it must 
already have been laid in previous lives, exactly as I expressed 
it to my disciple Ananda who asked me why every one could 


* ihl* beottine* atundsftlty cicni ihe cod^jlclf maanity—on* 

really caniml uSb any olher wd«I— of ao many mMlem BuddlllU BkikUiu*. 
who nvMl »» becoine BtiikWiua, llina ihemaelvea inunedialely 

Ono the atlainmoat of the AtMoipUsm. seem# in th« tU only propaf Uah 
of thE Buiklhtat Bhikkhu. Thay wish lo lenih it, svln# fiill FteMB ahe^, 
w, a, .peak; »n<i inilc«l. charadeiiatically. by ihe nwrt tnlanse po.eihk 
practice ef iba b«alh-etid Kaalna-^tciae., To ^ 
mode* of proceduie are alao much more asreeable than the above deicrihtd 
rishi way ot yuaTS-lon# moral di-cipline. to which, on(a -ad 

VBiy eamfully. these eatemal means have to be added- Jt is only a ™n' 
sequence of this perveree piocedure that so nuny of these Bhikkhu*. then, 
really become mad, as the present wtitei hsi been in formed fiom a tfuil 
worthy source, 

4 
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tiot reacK the Abaarpticna, in these wonja Tliia cemet, 
Ananda, from the difFeience in copedti;/' (Majjh, Nik. 64.) 
If, however, thou hast reached the firat Absorption, and 
succeed in pressing on to the fourth, then thou hast thereby 
also set Up the immediate conditions required for the reaJiaa^ 
tion of the higher knowledge and all remaining supemonnaJ 
powers. For precisely of this is thy mind now capable: note 
well; thy mind that ts well known to thee m thy everyday life, 
only, now thy practised and developed” mind, thy now 
unveiled mind, free from all Wrappings in the fourth 
Absorption, thy in the usual way, so "besmirched” mind has 
not only rid itself of all pleasant and iMiinful sensations, and 
therewith actually also, of all perceptions of the things of 
sense: but it is no longer exposed to even the slightest diver¬ 
sion which the vegetative processes of the body might give rise 
to, since these also in the Fourth Absorption have come to 
rest simultaneously with the entire breathing process. The 
light of cogmtion—once more, of thy norma} cognition, 
produced through thinking and objects of thought—noW 
radiates forth in the moat absolute equanimity, and is there¬ 
fore "serene, noble, full of peace and unity.” men thy 
mind thus has become concentrated, purified, and permeated 
with holiness, free From all impurify and earthly passion, 
supple and pliable, but on the other hand, at the same time 
also steadfast and motionless.” when. thus, thou hast become 


pure mind, then there is no "thing attainable by knowledge" 
that with such a mind thou mayest not attain. (Majjb. Nik. 
119.) Not only the hitherto mentioned suppernormal powers 
shah thou attain, but also many others. Yea, a Bhikkhu who 
made himself fully and completely master of concentra¬ 
tion. "could split Himavat the monarch of mountains, what¬ 


ever common ignorance might say against h.” (Ang. Nik.) 
Nay more ; with such a mind he can penetrate "a thousandfold 
world-s^lem," "or as many as he may cfioose.” (Ang, Nik.). 

d A **“' *“ cipoaLSm 
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constitutes part of the undertaking.* For it had to be 
demonstrated that also those constituent parts of the Buddha e 
teaching which contain the wonderful■ in truth are not 

• It belonga to lEfi BchelM af itt Holy Way thiU Ui* Buddlia evif and 
always ubbs the aame fjEiamlofiy. whicli ttow ia aUo ufideralandabk 
without npythma fuitliBr lalii. This .ehfiiM ™tiauU preciiely in tlw 
pointing out of oU potaiUe stagaa ol thw Way : ilw soing forth iato home- 
iBsineaa—monil diaciplioe—fwlrail'l of llie clew, full couKiotuneaa 

—the four Abwrptiona—lliB three Highei Kuowtedgee—Deliverance. The 
acheme thui presents ell the statfes which the man aiBung el holmes* can 
run throush. hut u nerf e Wised to run thrtUBt- It descrihes the Holy Way 
for off ci*e*. it ia with it exactly aoj as in the foliowiag lioiile. 

Three fTieoda leave their inhoepitahle hotne-lend in order te seek their 
fortune in a moie congenial part of the earth' The first of ihm Uavela 
from land, and In ODmequenee of wise travelling atranaiejEentB, comes into 
ever more beautiful legiuus, but only in order ever to seek ililf mote beauti¬ 
ful ones, until finally he has found the mm* beautiful of all, to tecogniac 
cif It also, that it too decM rwf bide happiness wilhin itaclf, whereopOft hia 
tong tog for a unperturbed happiness upon this earth dies out. The second 
of ihe Ihiee friendi travela through only a portion of the lande ol the earth 
in order then to arrive at ihe kcowlsdse that csem region of the earth, he 
it ever lO beautiful, has also its—prepooderalinB—disadvantages, whereupon 
hi* loDgiug also comes to test. In the third friend, the like knowledge 
finally arises when he has tTaVelled hardly a few days journey away from 
hii old bcurcr 

In ihe same way, ooe disciple of the Buddha leaves unviuted not a 
single passible domain of dot personal ily. From the world of sense-enjoy- 
tnente he rsiica himaelf, one after another, ittto the domain of the four 
Absorptions, and lortK from there into the worlds of pure loima. nay, 
perhaps up to ihe diny heights of the formleaa ephetes; or ho calls back 
to numory bis ucmbertess former esialonces, at the same Umo with a look 
ou* ovot tha ipcessatit world watiderings of other Itotogs. in order at tho 
end of flit, over and egsin to iMVe the eiperioncei “This fllto is aufifering," 
and so to break loose his tnind from the even only possible domains of 
persaoelity : “So far as personality t»kklya) eilends, so far ia eternal lhat 
unaKaehed deliverance of the mind.” (MaijhinM Nikayfl, Siitto 106). An¬ 
other disciple of the Buddlifl has the same enperienoe while he li practising 
motel discipline, or rosUaint of the senses, or full-Coaseiouincs*. To the 
third, finully, comes die universal diaillualonnujit when confmated with the 
teeth of m dre*sed-up wotuaa, lllws ihsl Elder of the Order, Mshnlbal. fCf. 
*Tho Doc tri ne of the Buddhs. p, A2T). 
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wonderful; but that they also onJy dea-cribe proceed of th* 
naturd course of things which are subjecla to the law of cause 
and effect, and, as psychological facta, are the effect of normal 
powers of cogjiition in the condition of their highest possible 
development^ which thctnselveB again can be attained through 
methodiail training of the mind. They are related to ordinary 
psychology as higher mathematics to the lower, or like paint¬ 
ing as art, to painting as handt-work. Along with this^ at the 
same time this depiction of the Holy Way ham opened out to 
us the reasons why the conditioTLi of these higher psychological 
phenomena are so very rarely present^ and why none of our 
professors of psychology are to be found to undertake its 
experimental demonstration, such am is usually undertaken in 
the damain of the applied sciences. One only needs to reflect t 
In order to undertake thim experimental demonstration in itself^ 
Messieurs the professor of psychology first would have to go 
forth into homelessness, thus« become Bhiklchus; would have 
to Icam absolute chastity, would also have La learn besides, 
strict moral discipline; and indeed^ what must not be over¬ 
looked, moral dlmcipline as the Buddha understands It; and 
further^ would have to learn restraint of ihe sensem. This, 
however, cannot properly be expected of any modem professor. 
Such an one would indeed be prepared to venture upon the 
investigation of the North or the South Poles in the inhospitable 
ice-fields of the Arctic Ocean. But for the sake of investigating 
the deepest deeps of the human soul* even though only for a 
few years to withdraw Into solitude^ and for that period wholly 
to renounce the satisfaction of the impulsion towards dealing 
with worldly things,—this is asking altogether too much I 
Meanwhile one might well expect of a modem professor of 
psychology this much, that he should approach, at least with 
respect, those portions of the Buddha^s teaching that are here 
in question, even if he does not know at all what to do with 
them, — with such respect as a colleague like Buddha might 
always claim to deserve; for he also was a psychologist^ though^ 
to be suie, one who aimed at (he u^hole,. 
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Tbi* minLinum of scientific (oleiance may all tht Hvorfl be 
requiEcd, in that the Buddha has furnished a fiDlutiofi of the 
problem of human personality, and further, of the problem of 
human eMentioJitB in general, which is absolutely without 
paraUeh aud yet lo fully mecla the Btiictest sclenlifi* reuuire^ 
menUi that for every one _ who baa once grasped it at aU^ it is 
absolutely self-evident, and that with this so geiumiely 
acicntific part of the Buddha's teaching, the inessential parts 
of it here dealt with, not orJy do not stand in contradiction, 
but ate directly supported by the same. For if m my deepest 
essence 1 do not consist of any of the campnnents of my 
personality, but rather this my deepest essence is super- 
personal and therewith, Bupramudane. and therewith, 
unfathomable, then no sort of boundaries can be laid 
down in advance to the Mteosion of the powers 
possible to me, but they can be determined always only 
by ejrperience. namely, of which powers in a given concrete 
case have become uctiJoJ-. If a power in a man has become 
actual, then, just because of this, it no longer has anything 
"wonderful'* about it, but rather at the most—on account of 
the rarity of the occasions on which its conditions occur or are 

get up _ it can be denominated abnormal or e^a-ordinaiy. 

AH magic IB nothing more than and as yet, at the time, 
unlrnown psychology. 

(To be continued.) 


BUDDHISM IN BRITAIN 

FORMATION OF BRITISH MAH A BODHl SOCIETY. 

Rally at Eaunc. 

A gathering unique in the religiloua annals of Ealing took 
place at Foster House, 86^ Madeley Road, on Tuesday week- 
^'FoBter House^' is the headquarters of the Buddhist Mission 
in England, and the residence of the Venerable Anagaiika 
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Dbarmapala, the BudcUmt mU^ionary to icaide in England 
with the object of teaching the British the Doctrines *. f Buddha. 

The gathering,, which was attended by Buddhists and 
STTupathuem with the Faith from aU over England, waa held 
on and in commemoratioti of the 82nd birthday of Mrs. M. E. 
Foster^ of Honolulu (now staying at SaD Francisco), patron of 
the Maha Bodhi Society* to which she has given large dona¬ 
tions and to whose munificence is due the establishtncnt of 
the Engli^ headquarters of the mission at Laling. A congra¬ 
tulatory cablegram was despatched to Mm, Foster^ over which 
Mv* G. A. de Zoysa presided, and at which an address was 
given by the Ven^be Anagarika Dharmapala- Mr* G. R« S, 
Mead, I^lditor of the "'Quest/' and Mr. A. Q March, Editor 
of the monthly pnblicatlun "Buddhism in England/' were 
among those present. 

After a social ptelude m the garden* where light refresh¬ 
ments were served, the company adioumed to an upper roemf 
redolent of incense where the missionary first took '*pajisil+*' 
the invariable commencement of any Buddhist service, 

A novel and impressive note was struck by the recital by 
the venerable mJssionaiy, in the Pali language, of a portion of 
the ancient Buddhist text known as the "Maha Manila Sutta,'* 
which Was thus read for the first time in Elngland. An English 
translation, afterwards read hy Mr March, informed those 
present who did not understand the Pah tongue that text 
enumerated among life's greatest blessings, love, wisdom, 
equality, the service of humanity, kindne» in Words and 
actions, and & regard for the welfare of the dumb a* well as 
the articubte creation. 

The f^EUGioN of love 

The Venerable Anagarika DHarmapala, speaking in fluent 
EngKsh, then gave those present a history of his hfe and work 
and his acquaintance with Mrs, Foster, whom he first met on 
a steamer in Honolulu HarbouTp and who asked him how to 
gam serenity of spirit. He advised her to constantly repeat 
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the faur Words, ' vnll be good/' TTie itiissionaiy tlieti outlined 
hiB subsequent acquainlance with Mrs. Foater^ and eked in¬ 
stances of her steadfast interest of the ’work of the Society. 
Touching on aspects of his oWn life and the Ven ble 

Anagarika Dharmapala mentioned his first visit to England in 
1693^, when he was welcomed by and stayed in the house of 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and addressed Theoaopkieal gatherings at 
the request of Mrs. Armie Besant. He added that he was 
also a friend of the late Madam BlavaUky. who first persuaded 
him bo devote his life for the service of humanity* Buddhism^ 
he continued ^ was the religion of love : there was no doctrine 
of hell iJi its teachings, and tnendicancy had no place. 
Referring to the tiny seed of the banyan tree, mia-called in 
the Bible the mustard seed, the Ven*b1e Anagarika Dharmapala 
concluded : *'[ hope this tiny seed of the truth of the reKgion 

of love which I plant today among you British people will 
grow into a big banyan tree* of blessing not orJy to your- 
aelvea but to the world/" 

*"ApPALLlt^G ICNORANCX” 

Mr* Mead supporting a resolution of thanks to Mr. Foster* 
said that as a student of comparative religions^ he noticed iri 
the West an appalling ignorauce regarding religions outside 
the Christian tradition, and he thought Buddhism was a 
healthy corrective of the too great arrogance and dogmatism 
of the faith of the Western peoples. 

After discussion it was resolved to form forthwith a branch 
of the Maha Bodhi Society for Great Britain with the object 
of uniting metuberB of the Faith m Bntaini well as 

sympathisers and those anxioua to itudy Buddhism. 

The Ven'ble Anagarika Dharmapala will leave this country 
in November to visit Kis mother in India, returning to E>igland 
in April, and the arrangement of practical details connected 
with the newly formed branch of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
which supersedes the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Buddhist league (both now defunct) were left 
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in the hands of aft advisoTy cDimcil elccled wfiJi power to 
add to iti number. Among those present were: — 'Miaa Holmea« 
Mr, C, Humphreya, Mr, and Mrs. Morean, Mr. and Mis- 
Topliffe, Misa Balls, C. Galloway^ R, PowtOTp A. Broughton, 
R. dc La Covo, F, J. Payne, P+ Mookerjee, J, E. Cuneaekera. 
T, Nallaftathan, Daya Hewavitame* R. W, Rajapakea^ 
Mr- and Mrs. Jaachke, L. Gardner^ Mias CoILina and maoy 
others. 


ANCIENT BUDDHIST SITES IN INDIA.^ 

Bv Dr. C a. Hewavttaiune- 
(Co^frnued from page 547 o/ the fwre). 

Ancient Taxiijv. 

From whflt 1 have said it is evident that there were stone 
buildings in India 3,000 years before Qirist and it is positively 
certain that these people must have during mtercottrse with 
the rest of India have introduced their ideas in atone build¬ 
ings, although they have disappeared now^ Another place 
that 1 wish ta talk about is Taxila, This was ajso pre^ 
Buddhistic as it is mefttianed in the Mahft BKarata and the 
Jataka stories. It is dtuated in North-West India very near 
the North-West frontier, about aii hours ioumey from 
Peshawar. It has had a great reputation as a seat of learn¬ 
ing from pre-historic times and the Tanua NaU, a little 
stream that meanders through the helda of the present Taxila 
was in the olden days a considerable river irngating a large 
part of very dourisbing lands whlcli &l present are more or 
less waste. This Tamra Nala wps like the Pierian spring of 
ancient Greece and those who came to study at Taxila re¬ 
ceived their inspiration from its waters. Even in the time 
of Buddha it b mefiiioned that certain merchants came to the 
East From Taicila cattying the Buddhist doctrine to the KJng of 
Taxi la, but Taxila as a Buddhist centre dates from the time of 
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Asoka. And here one finds in the ruins that date back to 
the time t>( KunnaUt son of Aaoka, who was blinded at the 
insdsation of ht* step mother, we see the Kunnala situpas 
and monastery buildings amrounding it, a worthy memonaJ 
to the great unselfish nature. 

First Buddhist Scythian King. 

The Aaoka period was succeeded by the Greeks and 
then the Bactrian Greek Kings added to the architectural 
beauty of TaJcila, They were succeeded by the Kushans of 
whom the oamc of Kanlshka stands out in bold relief as the 
first Buddhist Scythian King. Buddhist remains of Kanishka's 
time are Btil] to be seen, well laid out cities, fine high roads, 
storied houses, and stupas at TaxUa, and the King * Palace 
with its numerous apartments and Buddhist shrine. 

Sun WonsHiPPERs. 

There* is beddes at Tasila an old Sun Temple showing 
that as is said in the Buddhist books the Jattilas were fire 
Worshippers who were living side by side with the Buddhists, 
It is interesting to note in this connection that whereas other 
religionists in entering the Buddhist Sangha had to observe 
novitiate period before ordination, this was di.-ipetiaed with 
in the case of sun worahippers probably as they were of 
higher spiritual attainments. 

In regard to Indian chronology there is no written history 
before the Buddha escept in so far as what is found In the 
Rig-Veda, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The true 
history of India dates from the time of the Buddha, Accord¬ 
ing to the present chronological studies the date of Buddha 
is put down as 560 B.C. and Kis death as 480 B.G., the 
invasion of Alexander as 326 B.C, and the date of Aaoka 
the Great Buddhist Fjnperor between 260 and 272 B.C. 
From the time of Asoka began the revival of Buddhism all 
over India, pillars, stupas, chetiyas and vihwas, being found 
everywhere* 
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The Rock Caves. 

Tben th^re were the rock caves, those on tKe castem 
coast ai>d those on the western coast of India. The foimer 
Were the oldej- of the two. In one was M inscziption carved 
hy the grandson of Asoka, a King known by the naEOe of 
Dasratha, and it was some 19 rmlea north of the Ganges and. 
in these caves one found the perfect type of architecture 
that ] told you of now. The whole rodt ha* been cut out 
into Viharas with the axis not perpendicular but parallel tp 
the rock so that light came from one or two entrances on 
the face of the rock. Then there is what is known as the 
Ajanta type of architecluie. That type derived its inspira- 
lion from the olden type of Eastern Bengal horse shoe shaped 
arch and repreaented the old wooden attJiitccture which is 
transferred to rock and used as decoration to the structure. 
So that the difference between the old wooden architecture 
and the Asokan atone architecture wag that in slone you have 
practically repeated item by item all the details of wooden 
architechire. 

Professor Havell has been writing a good deal on the 
symbolism of the ancient Buddhist architecture, Beaides the 
Barbar cave there are some caves near Rajagir of the same 
type as the caves further down near the river Ganges. Other 
caves Were near the mouth of the Krishna river and the 
Mahanadi. The Mahanadi wag the river that drained old 
Kalinga territory from which the Sinhalese ate said to have 
come. There are many remains of ancient Buddhigt caves 
and other buildbigs around these caves. 

In the West coast of India we cotne to Kathiawar, Scind 
and Hyderabad and territory round about the present 
^mbay and also two ancient sites of Ajanta and Sanchi 
holh of wKid, can be yi,ited qu.'le ea«iy. In tf,e Ajanta 
one Kcs e penod of culture existing for a tbouaand yeara 
which represent Bi.ddlu« cultg„ of a thousand yeaia. it, 
Etowth. development and decline. 
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Buddhism's Disai^earance From Iniha, 

How BuddhLem disappeared {rom India b a question that 
will take a lon^ time to diaciw. Sotne authoiidea seem to 
think that Buddhism disappeared witt the decline of the old 
reli^ous enthusiasm and that as the people became moje 
aensuouj and materialistic, the old diaciplLne and imaelfiah 
ideas, the ideals of the Buddha, ceased to appeal and in thett 
place grew up the worehipa of devas and Buddhlam dis- 
appearedt but never was thrust out of the country h but simply 
because the people lost tbeir old faith. 

The other idea was that Buddhism disappeared owing to 
the Invasion of the Mohammedan# in the seventh century. 
Whether it is due to the former cause or the latter it i# 
evident that Buddhism disappeared about the seventh century 
from India. There was one fket in favour of the idea that 
it was largely due to the Mohammedan invasion because 1 
found in the North West of India whore there was a large 
population of Buddhists, there ia not a single Hindu, all being 
MohammedauE and these people were converted to Moham¬ 
medanism wholesale. The present Mohammedan artisans 
and craftsmen are descendants of the old Buddhist craftsmen, 
and artisans. 

In condusioti Dr, HeWavitame said that they must look 
upon thcmaelvea ao children of Mother India because to India 
they owed their Inspiration, tbeir ideas, their art, their 
sciences, which were tending to produce men that are noble 
and men that are good. (Loud applause). 



REINCARNAHON PROVED BY WESTERN TISTIMOHT 

Bv S. Haldwi 


Th« of after-life as set forth in the rclisiona of 

Semitic origiii is opposed te the Aiyan theoxy of Reincarna¬ 
tion. Christians do not believe in re-birth of the aoul aa being 
contrary to the dictate^ of their rcUgion. Jesua is reported to 
have said ; ^'Marvel not that 1 said unto thee. Ye must be 
bom again.This is so eKplained as to be consistent with 
the accepted Christian theory of aiter^hfe as opposed to the 
Remcamation theory. The New Testament^ in which the 
passage occurs, is a compilation of records by uiiknown 
authors made in a more or less hap-hazard manner. Its 
authenticity is uncertain and it is full of self-cotradictiotis. It 
is impossible, therefore^ to attach much importence to the 
passage in question, althongh its meaning seems to be Fairly 
clear. Tennyson, in Memonam*' speaks of an — - 

"Ltemal process going on. 

From state to state the spirits walk. 

And this is but a shattered stalk, 

" The mined chrysalis of one.'" 

Tllis shows that the great poet and thinker had a very 
clear glimpse of Remcamation. Max MOller wrote : can¬ 

not help thinking that the souls towards whom we feel drawn 
in this life are the very soub whom we Ernew and loved in 
the former life, and that the souls who repel us here, we do 
not know why, are the souls that earned our disapproval, the 
souls from whom we kept aloof in a former life,'' This, of 
enutse, is a mere apinion, 

A British resident of Madeira, who proclaimed himself 
as "‘No believer in Reincarnation*' thus unwittingly testified 
to the trudi of Reincarr^don in a letter to the ''Daily MaJr* 
in 1906: "When I first went to London^ in 1897^ I had 
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occason to go to Endakigh Gardena, and eveiy part of that 
diBlrict seemed familiar to me. So did certain English land¬ 
scapes. The terrible spot before the Beauchamp Tower, 
where so many heads feU on the block, was equaUy known 
to me though ( had no reason to connect nay pensonaLty 
with this place, nor with the grim canvas in the Tsit Gallery, 
representing the execution of Lady Jane Grey : but 1 nearly 
fainted at both places- Impressions under other gruesome 
drennwtances gave me no such experiences. Subsequently, 1 
travelled in the Near East, and in two places the feeling re¬ 
curred—the Bay of Alexandria and near Beirut. I never 
attributed the feeling to reincarnation, because of the 
absurdity of such an explanation ; but 1 set to work on the 
line of heredity, and discovered that my father's anceato™ 
were (vngiiaK cavaliers, and that one of them paid for his 
belief on the scafiold. My mothers people had been rn the 
G-usadtng days in the very places whicdi impressed me so 
vividly—^irut and Alexandria." This is a clear ease of re¬ 
collection of previous incarnations. The Writers own theory 
is altogether idiotic. But he had to reconcile facta to the 
erroneous teachings of his religion. 

Ancestral memory (whatever that may mean) has been 
recently suggested by a writer in a London paper as the ex¬ 
planation of the facts that many persons firmly believe this 
is not the first life they have lived on earth. The prevalence 
of the belief is a strong proof of the truth of Reincarnation. 
This writer states : "1 served twenty-four years in the army 

and travelled to South Africa, India, Egypt, Crete, Malta, and 
France. On these journeys 1 have often met people and 
visited places which seemed overwhelmingly familiar, though 
they were in fact new and strange to me.” Thus do uti- 
believers unconsciously lend the Weight of their testimony to 
the cause of truth. 



FROM THERA CATHA-UVES OF ARHATS 

SuBHun. 

Present Name: 5iibiluti 
Present Birth : Savntthi 
Present Buddha : Gotamo 
Ponzier Buddha : Padumuttara 
Tune : I00;000 kaJpas 
Past Name: Natida 
Caste: Brahman 
Interim Births i (?) Brahmaloka 

(2) 500 times bom successively as an ascetic. 

(3) rebom in the time of Kassapa Buddha. 

H) reborn in heaven. 

(5) rebom in heaven. 

(6) rebom in earth as kln^, 

(7) reborn for the last time at Savatthi in die 

family of Sumana SettKi. 

(8) Converted at jetavana when our Buddha for 

the first time visited Savatthi. at the presen¬ 
tation of Jetavana^ and ordained. 

Became Arhat by the development of MettI 
Jhana. Pirst in the quahiication as an 
Aranha Vihari^ 

MAHAKOnHITA 

Present name : Mahl Kotfhita 

Present Birthplace : Savatthi 

Present Buddha; Gotama 

Fonner Buddha j Padumuttara 

Former Buthplace : Hansavati Gly 

Former Caste : Householder. Made the Prirthani 

Present Caste. Brahman, Father's name Assaliyanap 
mothet-Cands vad. 

Time ! 100,000 kalpas 
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Interim Births : Heaven, On canh King and as Emperor 
always bom either as Brahman oi Khattriya 
Qualification : Chief of Patisambhida 

Kankha Revata 

Preaent name : Kankha Revata 
F-ormer Birtbplace : Hansivati 
Former Caste : Brahman 
Former Buddha : P^dumuttara 
Tune : 100,000 KaJpaS ago 

interim Births : Devaloka and Earth always prosperous, doing 
good work 

Present Birthplate : Slvatthl 

Present Caste: Baukeir Caste 

Q uali fications ; Chief of Jhlnas 

Converted at Knpilavastu : As a householder* 

Revata was very sceptical before he became an ArhaC. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE IffDlAN SCIENCE OF THOUGHT 
FROM THE BOUDDUA STANDPOINT 

(Continued from page 461 of the September idsue+) 

The Buddhist theory that the conscious states are flelf- 
conscious is stubbornly controverted hy the Mimosa and the 
Nyaya schools of psychology. The Afimanso contention is that 
consciousness is always pointed outwaid : it can know what is 
other than itself. According to the thuikers of the Minmnad 
school I seH-coUBcioumess is mconceivable for, how can the 
same thing he at once the Subject and the Object7 The 
argument of the Mimdnsa schoot, it would be seen^ ts similar 
to that of Msmsel, Spencer and Conile. "'The tKinter cannot 
divide himself Into two," says ComtCp ”of whom one reasons 
and the other observes Kim reason. The organ observed and 
the organ observing being in this case identicab how could 
obBcrvatiou take place The Buddhist philosopKera answer 
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the f*cl that the cxinKioii^ abates are Belf-^oTisckiui can 
by no means be denied. Cveiy one leels whether he Is thinJc- 
mg or Willing at any particutar moment Where is the 
person who will be Unable to say whether he ]g ^Icrd or aorTp 
or mdi^Ferenf at a griven time? The p^chologists of the Nt/aya 
school admit that corLtcioUHness of con&ciona states is certainly 
possible : but they contend that a conscioiia state is not directly 
percoptiblca In other Words, a conscious stale which knows 
an obied cannot Lnow itself ; it is known in and through 
another cotitclaua state which is subsequent to it and to which 
the consciouB state m question appears as an object. The 
Nii^a position seems to he somewhat similar to that of 
J, S. Mill who, angwcTing to Comte, says, *Tt might have 
occured to M* Comte that a fact may be studied through 
raetnory not at the very moment of om- perceiving it hut the 
nwincnt after * and this is really the way in which our last 
knowledge of our intellectua] acts is generally acquired. We 
reflect on what wc have been doing when the act is past hut 
when ItB impresson in the memory h still fresh," 
Buddhists maintain that a Conscioiis state is directly self-con¬ 
scious i,e„ that when it knows other things it knows itself too. 
There is no incDnsistency in supposing a conscious stale to be 
at once the Subject and the Object because consciousness or 
revelation is its very nature, h fa to he noriced m this connec¬ 
tion that the /a/nn pklloeopheis agree with the Buddhisls in 
maintaining the doctrine of the setf-consciousnefl^ of a conscious 
state, Sun pertinently observe*.—"Admitting that the outside 
as the Object of knowledge can he clearly known» who will 
not admit that like Light, knowledge itself is self-revealing 
also y 

The Vo^i-Pro#[ffl^ho or Ocult Perception has been defined 
as the Perception of the Sage, generated by the contemplation 
of the established Rrides, carried to the utmost limit of clear- 
ne*a," The Buddhists recognise four Cprdinal Truths, called 
which are estabJished hy the PramSnos, These 
*re (IJ Existence of Misery.^ (2) The came of this Misery 
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is gieeii/ {3) 'Afitiihilalioii of MJaciy is catts^d by the Suppi-es- 
sion of Greed/ (4) 'AnJiHiilati-on of Misery is effected by 
practising' the prescribed right principles/ They maintain that 
it is contemplation (Yoya or Samadhii which reveals the nature 
of these four truths. There are three stages of such contem¬ 
plation. The hrat Atage of contemplation consists in making 
Its object clear, fn the second stage of Contemplation, its 
object IS carried to the utmost limit of cleamess, — so much ao« 
that the object appears before the thinker \vi\.h a transparent 
substance between, as it were. This second stage leads to 
the third stage which consists in the Fogj-Pnilyafesfin or 
Transcendental Perception. Tn this stage, the object of Con¬ 
templation presents itself directly in its actual nature- The 
Sage feels the object just as if it were a fniit in his own hand, 
Tn Yogif-Pra#ya]k*h^. the Sage secs the Four Truths directly \ 
they are alisoluteTy clear to h-m j they ate unmodified and 
undermined Krides, the validity of which it is impossible to 
challenge. The Yogi-Pratyai^ha is thus a correct form of 
Perception. 

The propnety of regarding the Yogi-Pnityalz^ha as a mode 
of Perception is ip.Testioried by a cTasa of thinkers who point 
out that its objects,—the Four Cardinal Truths—^which are 
contemplated over and over Figain, are ?nvested %vith Names 
i.e,, espreased in language^ One contemplating them, cannot 
but contemplate the language in which they are closed. Tn 
thinking in terms of toneiiage, the real mother becomes un¬ 
knowable. We see an object and we then give it a name. 
Al| phenomena are fleeting so that the self-sam* object whicb 
was given, a name does not eidat after it was given the name. 
Hence in thinking In terms of the Name or Language^ we 
cannot grasp the real mother because it no longer exists. 
Perception grasps the reality straight and must conaeouently 
be Nfrvi^ 5 o/pa or untouched by Naming etc. in Yogi-Praiya- 
k^ha, one contemplates in terms of language and hence it i# 
Sacil^alpa and as such, no Pratyaksha at all. The afisWer of 
the Buddhist philoaophers to diii objection is that tn the finit 
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und the secoz^d itagee of Contetnplation, Vii^pa or detetmina- 
lion hy language continuee. We do not get the Tranjcendental 
Perception in these two stages accordingly. In the third stage, 
however* the thinker sees the nature of the XmtiiB face to face ■ 
the veU of language subsides and there is not the least form of 
detcmunation. Hence in this third stage, we have the Vogi- 
Prerfyofesho, which* absolutely undetermined as it is a valid 
form of Perception. 

Besides Perception* the Buddhists recognise Inference at 
a source of knowledge. But the former can be easily distin¬ 
guished from the latter^ We may conceive of two aspects of 
a thing viz., the actual and real aspect in Which the thing 
appears before ns (the Gr^i/u) and the conceptual aspect of it 
wtudi is rather foisted on it by the conceivuig Mind fthe 
Preponiya). These two aspects are not identical. The first 
is the real and individuaT aspect j the thing appearing in this 
aspect is abaoluteTy clear; and the thing in this aspect is 
possessed of dynamic efficiency" i.e., capable of doing some 
thing. It is called Spalo^shanu or individuality and is the 
object of Poception. The second aspect (the PrasmHiyai of a 
thing does no doubt originate from the first aspect but goes 
beyond it and is invested with many considerations, which are 
outside the range of the first aspect. This aspect is practically 
a concept or a thought of the object, TKe concept is. m a 
flense, unreal ; it is never so clear ; and it ia possessed of no 
practical efficiency' ; the concep>t of Fire, for example, does 
not bum. This i^econd aspect is called ibe Sfmerrya and is 
the matter of Inference f^fnizmana}, 

HarisATY s Bhattacharvya, m.a., b.l. 

(To be contintied). 



THE FUTURE OF BUDDHISM IN ENGUND 


The futtire of Buddhrtm in England ought to be a very 
favourable one because Englishmen are piacdwl men and 
desire above all what is practical i and Buddhism la a practical 
religion. There is. unfortunately, a strong impression current 
that it is a system of cloudy theories and fine spun. Ethics which 
have very little to do with practical life : but this impression is 
an entirely erroneous one which It must be the task of this ll^e 
and of those associates! with it, to remove. For 
they have to point out, first of aU. that the ethics of the 
Buddhist religion are not inferior to. but superior to those of 
any Other religion. Not only is a man told to abstain from 
trillin g and stcahng and illicit lustful actions W evil speech ; 
but also from the taking of intoxicating liquors which predis¬ 
pose a man to commit all these offences almost more than any 
other cause that may he mentioned. That is a great advance 
on the current religion of England which does not prohibit 
indulgence in intoxicating bquor, hut permits it. And now 
that so many people in England and elsewhere in Europe are 
beginning to see what a great loss it is to a nation to have so 
many of its citizens suffering from the poison of alcohol in their 
blood, and befuddling their brabis, surely the religion which 
expressly forbids indulgence in intoxicating liquors has a great 
future before It, if this side of its ethical precepts is set forth 
and brought to the notice of all iU people. 

Another point that ought to secure for Buddhism in 
England a successful future is the rational nature of its 
demands. Men to-day are asking everywhere, and in England 
also, for some thing rational to believe in the way of religion ; 
and they do not get it in the officia] religion of their country. 
There they are told that they must do so and so because ”Cod*’ 
says they must do so. or he will be angry with them and 
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punah them for dlsoheymg his behests. But since an increas¬ 
ingly large number of them do not believe in the existence of 
this *'Co<l.” the attempt in this way to frighten them into being 
good simply falls flat and Has no eflect on them. Here 
Buddhism comes In with its rational statement that wrong 
doing is simply doing that which brings evil conseguencea after 
iti giiite apart from all giiestions of whether there are gods or 
not. And ao it must appeal to all rational thinking men on 
this ground alone, and procure from them a ready welcome. 

!t ought also to be listened to with eagerness by them 
since its ethical precepts lead on, after they are practised, to 
SOTnething still better and deeper tban mere escape from 
Punishment at the hands of an angry **God.'' If a man acts 
ri^tly, so Buddhism say*, he thereby sets up the required 
conditions for acquiring a right and true knowledge of himself 
and all things, and so coming to wisdom, to the acquiromeut of 
wisdom, he will at last be able to free imnself from attachment 
to all worldly thjngg and so free himself from all sufiering 
and be happy for ever. For all suffering, so Buddhism teaches, 
is due to attachment to the transient, painful and unsubstantial 
things of this life. But he who gets rid of this attachment is 
free, for the first time in bis life really f^e, and tastes all 
the delights of freedom, such delights as those who are slaves 
to their passions can never know. And do not Elnglish men 
make it their boast that they will never be slaves? Well, here 
in Buddhism is a religion which shows them how to cease to 
be slaves of the very worst kind, the kind that is a slave to him¬ 
self, to his own cravings and desire#. The Noble Eightfold 
Path taught by the Buddha is the way that leads to this kind 
of freedom, freedom from the domination of desire and 
passion of every kind ; and the religion which teaches this 
way to freedom, to the very best kind of freedom must appeal 
to every freedom loving Briton if only he will listen to its 
teachings and give them a chance to sink into his mind and 
cart, h is the aim of this magazine to present these teach- 
ing# to him. again and again, with unwearied iteration, until 
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ht begins to lake tiodce of diem j and then we feel certain 
the Future oi Buddhism in Ejigland will be assured ; For all 
thinking Englishmen will say: ^^Here is a religion diet gives 
me what I want most and love most: Freedom. And it give* 
to me in a way that leaves me Freedom oF mind and thought/' 
For that IB another characteristic of Buddhism which 
should recommend it to the liberty-loving Bngltshmerip tKot 
it is a religion of free thought. Thought, in Buddhism, is not 
bound and tied up in chineae swaddling bands that cramp 
its Free play and growths as it is in some other religions. It 
is petfectiy free^ No man is expected to receive or believe 
anything on mere Faith. The motto of this religion is: ^Gome 
and see I*' Don^t take any body’s word for anything whatever 
that is said ; but test for yotirseLF in every way you care to 
do, whether what is said is true or not ; and when after thus 
testing and trying it in every way you can think of+ you find 
that what U said is bnie, then follow it, act upon it^ deave 
to it for all time ; make it the rule of your life For all the rest 
of your life. TTiat is what this religion says to every one who 
approaches it. Is not that a great and tremendous improve¬ 
ment on what ts said in the current religion of the country^ now 
so much discredited in all thinking men's minds just by the 
fact that it is always calling On them to believe things with 
"Faith” ? But men to-day have not got and do not 

want to get it. They want instead to KNOW \ and that means 
they want to SEE. For no man can positively say that he 
knows anything until he has actually seen rl for himself, WelL 
that is the attitude of Buddhism. It is a ^^come and see T’ a 
""come and know religion. Every step in it is only the pre¬ 
liminary to another and another step+ each of which is made 
firm and sure hy personal knowledge before the next is taken^ 
There is no blind walldng in the dark, it is a reli^on of light, 
of light and of sight. And it leads to ever greater and greater 
and greater floods of light and sight. Its very name means 
light. For the word Buddha just means awakened or 
enlightened. And every follower of that great one i* only 
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hying to gain for himself in his fnmller degree what the 
Buddha hifl leader, gained in hb greater degree : Awatenlng 
and Elnli^iteninent. 

The way to this Enlighteiuiient b the Noble path of right 
Acdon and right thmkingt and then* as the last stage of tme 
penetrating wisdom which sees the real nature of thln^, and 
ie delivered for evermore from aU attachment to them ju^ 
through that act of seeing ; and so there comes final deliver¬ 
ance which is called Nibbana, Some people have the idea that 
this Nihhana is deahrictioii^ destruction of everything. But thb 
again is a wrong idea. The Buddha himself said that Nibbana 
is indeed destruction, but it is destruction orJy of craving and 
Hatred and Delusion. And are not these things which ought 
to he des^oyed, w'hich are better destroyed ^ Surely they are £ 
and Buddhism b a religion which teaches how they may be 
destroyed by the following of the path of vlrtua and mind- 
control and penetrating wisdom. 

A religion^ then, which is so sane and sensible and radonal, 
and sets before men such a sane and sensible and rational 
goah to be achieved by sane and sensible and Tadonal means 
which any one can understand if only he is willLug to under¬ 
stand, and is not deliberately shutting hb mind against its 
acceptance—such a religion must have a great future before it 
in England, where men are getting tired, Of rather have already 
lorvg been tired, of the religion which has hithetto been called 
their letigion. But how ts this better, truer religion to be 
brought to them. Only by those who are already fortunate 
enough to be in possession of it—the happy peoplet c.1 Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam and the north-east parts of AsiSh These 
peoples have long been in the enjoyment of the beneficent 
influences of the Buddhist religion, and io have escaped a 
Vftst number of the plagues of religious cruelty and oppress 
sion which have devastated the less happy lands of the West 
in days gone by. when the most awful crimes one can think 
of were committed in the name of the leligjon of the West. 
In gratitude foi their own good fortune and for what they 
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owe to tlie ^ood religion of Buddha whi-cJi haft never sanctioned 
iti the slightest degree the use of force to inculcate Its tenets, 
surely they ought to come to the assistance of a misflion to 
England to plant there the seeds of the good religion they 
themselves have enjoyed for so long. Surely they ought to 
be willing to support those who are trying to spread the know¬ 
ledge of the Buddha's TEACHINCS in yet another new quarter of 
the globe, to give it an actual foundation in the life of the 
country. Already for long enough it has been known in the 
book« of the western lands^ Very much literature has been 
printed about it and it hafi been read by many people. But 
no one really believes in a rehgion imtil they see some one 
actually living it. We wisb to plant m England a colony of 
people who will not only read or talk about Buddhiam, but also 
live it in a way that will impress the minds of aQ who ifce 
them living it. and make them want at least to try to live in 
some thing like the same way, ^S^e need to buy a good piece 
of land, with suitable buildings on it for men and women 
to live in. and carry on harmless occupations that vdll not be 
against, but in harmony with Samma-ji^^ right mearw of 
livelihood, by which they can earn an honest Hying, and thus 
provide the people of England widi the spectacle of what 
Buddhism i* like in practice. Will the peoples of Ceylon and 
Burma and Siam help to make this a reality, and establish 
actual Buddhist life on English soil* and so make the Buddha- 
Baaana a living fact in yet another part of the earth > Wc 
here appeal to them to do 30 + We appeal to them to send 
us the means that will enable ns to found a Colony of Buddhist 
people in England who will live a true Buddhist life. !f they 
will do this, then we need have no fear about the future of 
Buddhism in England, for it will be established on a sure and 
solid foundation, the foundation of practical life* 

From The Brttesih Buddhist. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


NOT HINDUS Birr BUDDHISTS 

Appeal from Cochin. 

Mr, E. K, Aiyyakutty, B.A.. retiied District Judge and one 
of the leaders of the Tiya community* has Issued an appeal to 
Kis community wherein he asks that they sKauld opeidy declare 
that they are pol Hindus but Buddhists by faith* who calne 
from the Island of Ceylon and settled there in times gone by. 

He cited historical evidence in support of this Btatement 
and says that they were a prcksperaus community in Malabar 
living in peace and plenty prior to their enforced conversion to 
Hinduism. As Hindus they have ever since occupied a sub¬ 
ordinate position. 

The Nambudiris, he Saysp were the rulitig race at the time 
of their advent when Buddhism was the popular religion in 
Kerala* and it had a large number of adherents. The 
Nambudiri rulers or their successors, the PerumalB+ did not 
molest the Buddhists but rendered them all the necessary 
facilities for religious propaganda and two of the Perumals 
themselves embraced Buddhism. 

It was Sankuracharya who carried on a crusade against 
Buddhism and converted their forefathers, who were Buddhists, 
into the Theendla classes of Malabar, placing them and their 
successive generations to this day under a thousand-and-one 
social disabilities. 

Mr. Aiyyakutty says that in spite of these disabilities and 
handicap>s. and the various disintegrating forces that have been 
at work, the Tiyas of Malabar are even to-day second to none 
in their economic well-being. He then refers to the new 
awakening among his people and their anxiety to cast olf the 
shackles. 
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HiTmelf a Buddhiat by faith, be docf not advchcate that 
his brethren ahould become Buddhists eti masse j but he ap¬ 
peals to them to declare openly that they aie not Hindiis and 
that they are an independent people who have nothing in 
comma□ with the Hindus. 

Continuing Mr, Aijo^akutty stales that as long as they 
allow themselves lo he classihed among Hindus^ they vrill not 
be able to iave themselves horn the octopus of caste and its 
offsprings, unapproachability and untouchability. He suggests 
that there should be a conference of Tiyas at some important 
■cenlrc in Kerala where they should proclaim that they are 
nof Hindus and that they would resent being so classed. 

He does not mean by this declaration of religioiis in¬ 
dependence that they should fight with the Hindus. AU that 
they should see to is that they are treated as an independent 
people just as the Jews, the Christians, the Mohammedans and 
the Parsia are. They could aud should co-operate with the 
Hindus in the same manner as those who pursued other faiths 
were doings in a spirit of universal love and brotherhood. 

The Stafesmon. CaictiHa. 

t * * « « 

Hon. Mr. D. B, Jayatiuuca in Calcutta 

The Hoti'ble Mr, D. B, Jayarilaka and Mrs. Jayatilaka of 
Ceylon visited Calcutta on their way to the AU-lndia Oriental 
Conference at Allahabad. They were given a hearty welcome 
at the Jetty by the Sinhalese community of Calcutta. The 
distin^iished visitors were taken to the Maha Bodbi Society s 
Hcadquarlers where they stayed as guests of the Society. 
The day after their arrival the Hon, Mr, Jayatilaka deliveted 
a very interesting lectwe on The spirit of Buddhism &t the 
Vihara Hall under the auspices of the Society. He also 
delivered another address on "Some Incidents in the Life of 
the Master*" under the auspices of the Sinhalese Students" 
union which was brought into being only a few months before. 
Both the lectures were greatly appreciated by the audience. 
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The second lecture waa followed by ei Social In honour of 
ihe vialtora when Aome leading cidzena of Calcutta were 
present. Mi, and Mrs. Jayatiloka left for Ceylon on the 
I 4th November * 

««•*** 

The Bkhtsh Buddhist 

The hrot number of the above pexiodical edited by the 
Ansgarika Dharmapala haa jua^ reached us. It La the organ 
of the British Maha Bodhi Society started recently and is sure 
to attract wide attention in the West. We are publishing on 
another page a portion of the editorial giving the aims and 
objects of the new magazine. 

Those who are willing to help the Buddhist work in 
London are requested to subscribe to it. Annual subscrip¬ 
tion is 4 shillings only which may be sent direct to the Manager, 
British Buddhist^ 66^ Madaley Road, Ealing London^ or to 
the Secretary 41 Maha Bodhi Society, 4a, College Square, 
Calcutta, 

* * • « a 

Terminatton of the Wahshawasa 

On Wednesday the 20th October the Buddhist monks 
terminated what is known as the watAhlwiAa or the rainy 
seasoTi during which they are ordained to stay within iheir 
itionastarieB studying the Dhamma and meditating on the 
Impermanence of life etc. It is not a period of rest as it 
might appear to those who are not well acquainted with the 
Dhamma but a period of strenuous eaertion for the attainment 
of ArhaUhip^ They are expected to make persistent efiorta 
to control their senses, subjugate the passions and Free the 
mind from all kinds of impurities. 

After the rainy season is over it is the duty of the monks 
to wander from village to village preaching the doctrine of 
universal love and freedom promulgated by the Blessed One, 
They are not to go in one d.Lrection but in all directions 
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offering their services to the puhlic. The t^ea] life of a 
Bhikkhu is, thus, a life of self-cultuie sntl unselfiah service to 
the world. It is this ideal that once copquered the heart of 
Asia and won for Buddhism the millions of the Far East. It 
is now high time for them to go forth once again with the same 
message of peace and love for the whole world, L#t the 
bhikkhus realise the tremendous responsibility which rests on 
them and discharge their duty towards their religion by carrying 
the message of the Buddha wherever it is not a living force. 


MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA HIND 

Donations Receiveo. 

Previously acknowledged. Rs. 42,720-10-4. U, Shwe Loke, 
Ywataung, Rs, 5/- I Fwa Gywe, Thaton, Rs. 5/- ; S, N. Bama, 
Esqr,, Simla, Rs. 5/- : Mr. D, P, Arsekulaiatna, Ceylon, 
Rs. f4/- (in 2 inst.); CoDectcd by Mr, Tan Chwan Hoe, 
Rangoon, Surma: — Maung Ba, Re. t/-! Ko Boe, Re. l/-t 
Ba Kywa. Re. 1 f- ; Law Po Chye. Re, 1 /- amounta less than 
Re. I /“, Re. 1 /- : Tan Chwan Hoe, Rs. 3 /- ; Total Rs. fl/-. 
Mrs. Alma Senda. Benares, Rs. 50/- ; Collected by Kazi 
Phagtsring, Darieeting—-KancKi Oewani of Chakimg, Rs. 5/- , 
Tiggon Mani-lama, Rs. 5/- ! Total Rs. lO/-, CoUected by U. 
Hpay, Rangoon, Burma Mg Pc Tin, Ma E.. Shwe, Re, I/- , 
Mg Ba Htoon and Family, Rs. 2/- : Ko Ba Tun Mah E. Tin, 
Rs* 2/- : Ba Hpu and Mrs, Ba Hpu, Ra. If - \ Ba Them. 
Rs. 5/- : U. Hpay (Znd inst.) Rs. 10/-; U Tha Din Cyi and 
Family. Rs. 10/- Total Rs. 32/-. S. N. Barua. Ra. 5/-. 
Grand Total, Rs. 42,854-10-4, 




WANTED COMRADES 
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The management of the Maha-Bodhi «hould be glad if 
all tho- old thoughtful aubacribers would hindly make an efoit 

to secure ioitie moie subscribeni In order to amke our Joumii] 
ftelf-supportingf. Hiia c^n't bo acbjeved without thcir whole 
hearted ccM^^atioti. 

Below we give particulars of our Hony. agents with whom 
caih or V, P* P, ordeiv for the Maha Bodhi Journal can he 
placed^ Rates of advertisemexft charges also can be ascertnined 
from them. 

U Tha Noft, North Lanmadaw^ Alcyab* Bumia, 

U. Tim U, S. D, O, (on leave) Monywa, Burma. 

U Kyaw Aung Pyu^ Headmaster^ Govt. High Schooh 
ICyaukpyu, Burma. 

U Ba Thein, Bailiff. District Courts Yamethin, Burma. 

U Tsain* Barrister-at-Law, Pegu, Burma. 

U. Po* Pe K- S. M.+ A, T- M. Retd. Commlsdoner. 
Wakema^ Burma. 

Mr_ K. A. Albert, Post Bo* 249, Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S, 

Saya Ba Yi^ Lanmadaw Road, Myingyati, Burma. 

U- Kyaw HU+ F. T. S.» 52, Bomblne Avenue, Mandalay, 
Burma. 

Kumar T, N, Pulger, Vale Reasant, Darjeeling. 

Mr. T, R. Sinha, B.A.. senior master, Govermnenl High 
Schooh MB 3 miyo, Burma. 

Mr. S. K. C. Jayawardhana, Kalutara P* O. Ceylon. 




THE MULAGANDHA KUTi VIHARA 

AT SA/iNATH, BENARES. 


The holy site known as the Deer Park at Riahi- 
patana. Benares p is the most famous in the history of our 
noble religion. Our Lord preached the first Sermon to 
the five Bhikkhus at this hallowed spot^ 2513 years ago. 
A thousand years ago the place was sacked by the 
Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus were massacred. For 
a thousand years the place was in a state of desolation. 
The IVIaha Bodhi Society Is now going to erect a Vihara 
at the sacred spot, and building operations will be started 
very soon. TKe estimated cost of building the Vihara 
amounts to Rs. 1^0,000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each 
Buddhist will contribute his mite and we are sure that 
the poorest Buddhist will joyously give his or her qCiota. 
Our Lord enunciated for the first time the ethic of renun^ 
elation and sff-sacrificing charity. He left His royal 
palaces to save all humanity. Will not the Buddhists of 
Japan, Burrna* Ceylon* Siam* China, Tibet^ Chittagongp 
Arakan^ Cambodia, Nepal, Korea* Manchuria and 
Sikkhim co-operate with the M. B. to erect the shrine 
at the hallowed spot? Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of 
Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 to the Vihara Fund. 
How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank marked ""Maha Bodhi 
Society" or to the General Secretary, M. B. S,, 4Ap 
College Square^ Calcutta. 


DhARMAPALA. 
General Secretaryt 
Maha Bodhi Society. 



BUDDHISM in BURMESE 

If you desire to study Buddhist Reli^on in 
Burmese read the following monthly magazmes 
(devoted exclusively to Buddhism) from Burma—^the 
land of Pagodas and Palms, 


“The Lede Religious Instructor'* 

Annual Subs: Rs. 6/6/'. 

Add: 32. 33id Street, Rangoan, Burma, 

“The Pivot of Buddhism” 

Annual Suhs: Rg, 6/6/-, 

Add* Kyonkthwedan Avenue, Mandalay, Burma. 

They contain arta^es contributed by various 
Buddhist Burmese Pali Scholar — both clergy and 
laity.. 


THE 

BRITISH BUDDHIST 

(Organ of the British Maha Bodhi Sociefy) 
EDITOR : 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
Annual Subscription 4 shillings. Single copy 3 pence. 
Apply to— 

MANAGER, ' 

The British Buddhist, 

66, Madaley Road, Ealing 5. London * , 

or / 

SECRETARY, fj, 

Maha Bodhi Society, 

4A, College Square, Calcutta. 
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Please help us to keefp the book 
clean and moving. 
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